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LESSON I. FIRST WEEK. 


MEDITATIONS. ON NEW-YEAR'S DAT. 


I REPRESENT to myſelf this firſt day of 


the year as if it were the firſt day of my life; 


and I preſume to hope, from the bleſſings re- 


ceived, that this year will equal thoſe which have 


I me from my birth till now. What 


may I not hope from my heavenly Father, who, 


from the firſt moment of my exiſtence, yes, even 
before I was born, provided for me with fo much 
tenderneſs and goodneſs? In my parents he gave 
birth, ſupported 

and brought me up, and whole diſintereſted af- 


me friends; who, from my ve 
fection protected me in that weak and helpleſs 
Without ſuch care, how could I have 


poſſeſs. | 
ADET 
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I enter with the preſent day into a new period 
of life, not ſo much unprovided for, nor ſo help- 


leſs, as when I firſt came into the world, but 


with equal occaſion for aſſiſtance in many re- 
ſpects. I require friends to ſhed ſweets upon 


my life, to ſupport my ſpirits, when oppreſſed 


with grief, and to warn me of dangers that I 
might otherwiſe fall into. And ſurely my hea- 
venly Father will grant me this beſt of bleſſings. 
Whatever may happen to me —_ the courſe 
of the year, he has undoubtedly chofen for me a 


friend, who will be my advifer in difficulties, 


and my conſoler in misfortunes ; who will ſhare 


the ſweets of proſperity with me, and in- mo- 


ments of weakneſs will aid and ſupport my 


reafon. If in the courſe of the year I experience 


any misfortune, which I could not foreſee ; if 
any unforeſeen happineſs fall to my lot; if I 
have any loſs to bear which, I could not expect; 


all will work * png for my good. Full of 


this conviction,” I begin the new year. Let 
what will happen, I ſhall be more and more 


confirmed in the perſuaſion, that God will be 


my pre ſerver in my old age, as he was in my 


youth. If I, find myſelf expoſed to poverty and 


. diſtreſs, .I hope to remember the days of my 
, helpleſs , infancy, that more critical ſtate, in 
which he protected me. If IL meet with ingra- 
titude from a friend, even that ought not to make 
me unhappy. He who created me can raiſe up 
other friends, in whoſe tenderneſs I may enjoy 
delight and comfort. If my days, be full, of 


danger, and perſecution be my lot, gen theſe 


truſt 


+ qught not to texrity me; I ſhould 

in that power which protected myehalkdhe 

When it was ex pg ſed to many dangers. 
| 2 ; | 
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LESSON II. 


- DAILY PROOFS OF AN UNIVERSAL rRO- 
| VIDENCE. 


Nr to acknowledge the hand of Providence, 
| but in extraordinary cafes, is to betray our 
ignorance. and our, weakneſs, In the ordinary 
courſe of nature, things daily offer which ought 
to excite our attention and our admiration. Ihe 
formation of a chicken in an egg is as great a 
miracle of the power and wiſdom of God, as 
the creation of the firſt man formed out of the 
duſt. Likewiſe the preſervation of our life, if 
we reflect on the ſeveral cauſes and effects which 
combine for that purpoſe, is no leſs wonderful 
than the reſurrection of the dead. The only 
difference between them is, that one happens but 
15 while. we every day witneſs the other. 

is is the reaſon it does not ſtrike us more ſen» 
ſibly, or raiſe our admiration as it would other- 
wiſe do. Undoubtedly, my own experience 
ought to convince me fully, that a Divine Pro- 
vidence watches over the preſervation of my 
days. I am not certain of a ſingle moment of 
my life. I feel how incapable I. am of pre- 
ferving my life, or of removing ſuch and ſuch 


A or ſuch and. ſuch danger, with 


which I am threatened. Subject to ſoa many 
wants, both mental and bodily, I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that, were it not for the ten- 
der mercies of God, I ſhould be a very wretched | 


creature. The union of my body and ſoul, their 
reciprocal and continual acting on each other, 


are inconceivable, and neither depend bn my will 


or power, The * of my pulſe, the circy- 
+ wn . lat 


— 
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lation of fluids within me, goes on without in- 
terruption, and without my being able. to con- 


tribute to it in the ſmalleſt degree. Every thing 
convinces me that my faculties, my ſtate, the 


duration of my exiſtence, does not depend on my 


will. If my breath be not ſtopped ; if my blood 
ſtill circulates; if my limbs have not yet loſt 
their activity; if the organs of my ſenſes have 
preſerved their play; if, in this inſtant, I have 
the faculty of ch 

ſon; it is to God alone that I am indebted for it. 
But, why do I refle& fo ſeldom, and with fo 
little gratitude, on the daily ways of Providence? 
Ought not the reflections which now offer them- 
ſelves, to have always been imprinted on my 
heart? Ought I not, at leaſt, every morning and 
evening of my life, to meditate” on the benefits 
of my Creator; admire and bleſs him for them ? 
How jvft that I ſhould do ſo? and that, by this 
homage, I ſhould diſtinguiſh myſelf from the 
inſenſible brute, from thoſe creatures who have 


not received the faculty of contemplating the 


works of their Creator. | 
Divine Preſerver of my life! teach me to con- 
template worthily the miracles of thy goodneſs. 
And when thou granteſt me a favour, however 
ſmall it may be, may I feel the value of it; = 


it lead me to glority thee, and to adopt the wor 
of a holy patriarch : © T am nothing in compa- 
“ rxiſon of all the goodneſs and mercy with 


% which thou haſt ated towards thy ſervant.” 


4 : * 
1 : 2 
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inking, and the uſe of my rea- 
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LESSON III. 


THE CARE WHICH PROVIDENCE TAKES. or 
ANIMALS DURING THE WINTER SEASON.. | 


ILLIONS of rational beings, diſperſed 

in the different countries: of the world, 

are provided at this ſeaſon with all the neceſſaries 
of life. The greater the number of them is, 
the greater variety of wants they have, accord- 
ing to their condition, their age, their manner 
of living. Theleſs we are able to form a plan, 
and take ſecure meaſures for our on preſerva- 
tion, the more the arrangements, ſo full of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, made by our Creator, to 
provide for it, deſerve our attention and admira- 


tian. But there would be a fort of ſelfiſhneſs 


in confining the divine goodneſs and wiſdom to 
the preſervation of mankind alone, without re- 
membering the care that Providence alſo takes of 
animals during winter. A care which he ex- 
tends to creatures much greater in number on 
the earth, than the rational beings who inhabit it. 

However wonderful the preſervation of human 


creatures may be, we can ſay, with truth, that 


the cares of Providence towards animals are {till 


- more, aſtoniſhing proofs of. wiſdom, power, and 


goodneſs. | i 
That the prodigious number of animals which 
our globe contains, ſhould find food or habitation 
in ſummer, is not ſurpriling,. becauſe all nature 
then is diſpoſed to-concur towards that end. But 
that in this ſeaſon, the ſame number of creatures, 
thoſe millions of quadrupeds, of reptiles, of birds, 
of inſects, and. fiſhes, ſhould continue to exiſt, is 
a circumſtance which muſt excite the aſtoniſh- 
B 3 ment 
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ment of every one capable of reflection. Nature 


has provided moſt animals with a covering, by 
means of which they can bear the cold, and pro- 
cure themſelves food in winter, as well as in 
ſummer. The bodies of wild beaſts, which in- 
| habit foreſts and deſerts, are fo formed, that the 
Hair falls off in ſummer, and grows again in 
winter, till it becomes a fur, which enables the 
animal to endure the moſt ſevere cold. Other 
kinds of animals find an aſylum under the bark 
of trees, in old crevices, in hollows of rocks, 
and caves, when the cold obliges them to quit 
their ſummer dwelling. | 


It is there, that ſome carry before-hand the 


food which is to ferve them, and thus live on 
what they have gathered in the ſummer; others 
paſs the winter in p ofound fleep. Nature has 


given to ſcveral forts of birds an inſtiuct which 


prompts them to change place at the approach 
of winter. They are ſeen flying in great num- 
bers into warmer climates. Several animals, 


who are not deſigned to travel, find, notwith- 


ſtanding, their wants ſupplied in this ſeaſon. 


Birds know how to find out inſects in moſs, and 


in the crevices of the bark of trees. Several 
_ kinds of quadrupeds carry proviſion in the ſum- 
mer time into caves, and feed on it in winter. 
Others are obliged to ſeek their ſubſiſtence under 
the ſnow and ice. | | 
.* Adore, with me, our almighty and gracidus 
Preſerver, whoſe goodneſs and majeſty does not 
make him diſdain attention to the weakeſt crea- 
ture exiſting under the heavens. 

+ From the elephant to the mite, all animals 
owe to him their dwelling, their food, and their 
life; and even where nature herſelf {cems barren 


of 


0 
0 
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of reſources, he finds means to make amends for” 


her poverty. | 
How can anxiety, care, or anguiſh; get acceſs 
into our hearts, or make us deſpair of being pre- 


ſerved during the winter. 


In fine, let theſe reflections lead us to imitate, 


as much as our faculties will permit, the gene- 
rous cares or Divine Providence, in contributing 
to the preſervation and happineſs of our fellow- 


creatures, and even to the welfare of every wo | 
e 


animal. To be cruel towards animals, to re 
them food, and indiſpenſible conveniences, is to 


act manifeſtly contrary to the will of our common 


Creator, whoſe beneficent cares extend even to 
thoſe beings which are inferior to us. And, if 
animals have a real right to our attention, how 


much more are we obliged to ſoften, as well as 
we can, the evils of our fellow- creatures? Let 


it not be ſufficient for us to ſupply our own/ 
wants, but let us endeavour to ſupply thoſe of 
others; and never ſuffer any one to ſink under 
miſery, whom it was in our power to relieve. 


—_— 


LESSON IV. SECOND WEEK, © 


VEGETABLES WHICH PRESERVE THEIR VER- 
DURE IN WINTER. + 9 


HE earth may now be compared to a 


mother who has been robbed of thoſe chile 


dren from whom ſhe had the beſt hopes. She'is 


deſolate, and deprived of the charms which varied 


and embelliſhed her ſurface. Hawever, ſhe is 
not robbed of all her children. Here and there, 
fome vegetables are ſtill to be ſeen, which ſeem 
to defy the ſeverity of the winter. Here the 

B 4 | wild 
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wild hawthorn ſhews its purple berries ; and the, 


laureſtina diſplays its bloſſoms in cluſters, crown- 
ed with leaves which never fade. The yew-tree 
riſes like a — and its leaves preſerve their 
verdure. The weak ivy ſtill creeps along the 
walls, and clings immoveable, while the tempeſt 


roars around it. The laarel extends its green 


branches, and has loſt none of its ſummer orna- 
ments. The humble box ſhews here and there, 
iu the midſt of the ſnow, its ever-green branches. 
Theſe trees, and ſome others -belides, preſerve 
their verdure in the coldeſt climates, and in the 
ſevereſt ſeaſons. They are emblems of the du- 
rable advantages which he poſſeſſes whoſe mind 


is cultivated, and whoſe temper is ſweet and 
ſerene. The ſplendor of dreſs, which only 


dazzles the eyes of the vulgar, is a trifling and 
tranſient fplendor. The moſt brilliant com- 
plexion will fade, and all, outward: beauty is of 
ſhort duration; but virtue has charms which 


ſurvive every thing. The man who fears the 
Lord, is like a tree planted by the ſide of a 


« rivulet. It grows and flouriſhes, and its 
* branches extend far off. It bears fruit in due 
« ſeaſon, and its leaves fade not. 

What a delightful image is this of a pious 
man] He borrows not his value from the exterior 
and arbitrary goods of fortune. His true orna- 
ments are in himſelf. The ſtorms of adverlity 
may ſometimes ſhake him, but-they cannot over- 
power him ; and he ſoon riſes again above the 
Rormy regions. If he is reduced by misfortune 
to poverty, he is ſtill rich in poſſeſſion of the 
favour 0 „a good conſcience, and the hope 
of a bleſſed 5 
This meditation leads me to the idea of a be- 

old man. In the winter of his life, he 
TY.” | . re{embles 
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reſembles the plants which preſerve their ver- 


0 dure, even in that ſeaſon of life. How many 
* ſtorms of fortune has he ſupported with con- 
2 ſtancy! How many attracting objects has he 
ad ſeen wither! He yet exiſts, while moſt of thoſe 
5 of his time have diſappeared. A mild cheerful- 
t neſs is ſeen in him, the happy remains of his 
2 ſpring. ee 


Shortly will the beauty of my body fade like 
8 a ſummer- flower. Happy, then, if I have no 
0 reaſon to regret the loſs of it! Happy, if I find 
N myſelf adorned with thoſe attractions which have 
their ſource from wiſdom and virtue, and which. 


: will not wither even in the grave! 
- 


. — 
LESSON V. 
— : * 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CLIMATE WE. 
2 _ INHABIT. 


12 us ſenſibly feel how happy we are in 

all reſpects. For the bleſſings of our hea- 

venly Father are poured upon us on every ſide. 

The proſpe& of our foreſts, our meadows, our 

hills; the pure and temperate air which ſur- 

rounds us ; the day, the night, the feaſons of 

+ * the year, and the variations which attend them ; 

all prove to us the goodneſs of our Creator, and 

the greatneſs of our felicity.. Can we then be 
diſcontented with the lot which, is fallen to us, 
murmuring that we have not a perpetual ſummer, 

that the rays ot the ſun do not conſtantly ſhine 

upon us, and that an equal degree of, warmth is 

not always felt under our zone! What iner 

tude, and at the ſame time, what ignorance ! 

Indeed, we know not what we. wi. as of 
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what we complain. It is through careleſſneſs, 
or pride, that we diſown the goodneſs of God, 
who has been particularly favourable to our coun- 
tries? We murmur often at the ſeverity of win- 
ter. We are mad enough to envy the inhabitants 


of places, where this change of ſeaſons is un- 


known : but it is preciſely the winter, which 


makes the climate we live in one of the moſt 


healthy in the world. In hot countries, they are 
more expoſed to epidemic diſorders, than where 


the ſun reflects leſs heat; and the people are not 
„ fo long lived as in our climate. 
„obſerved that men are leſs robuſt, and population 


Beſides, it is 


not ſo great, as among us. And when the cold 
is at the higheſt poſſible degree with us, we are 


ſtill much happier than che inhabitants of thoſe 


countries, where the cold is ſo much greater, 
and laſts ſo much longer, that our ſevereſt win- 
ters would appear to them to have the mildneſs 
of autumn. t us compare, in imagination, 
our lot with that of the inhabitants of the nor- 


thern part of our globe. Here ſome. rays of tlie 


ſun come to brighten our cloudy days, and revive 
our ſpirits. We ſee the ſucceſſion of the day and 
night,, while many unfortunate creatures paſs 
many long days in darkneſs, 


| 7 _ LESSON VI. 
CONTEMPLATION OF THE STARRY HEAVENS, 
THE fky at night preſents us a fight of won- 
1 ders which muſt raiſe the aſtoniſhment of 


every attentive obſerver of nature. But from 
whence comes it, that fo few conſider the firma- 


ment with attention? I am willing to believe, 


that 


— 
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that in general it proceeds from 1 nce; for 
it is impoſſible to be convinced of the greatneſs 
of the works of God, without feeling a rapture 
almoſt heavenly. Raiſe your thoughts for this 
purpoſe towards the ſky. It will be enough to 
name to you the immenſe bodies which are 
ſtrewed in that ſpace; to fill you with/aſtoniſh- 
ment at the greatneſs of the artificer. It is in 
the centre of our ſyſtem that the ſun is eſtabliſhed. 
That body is more than a million of times larger 
than the earth. It is one hundred millions of 
miles diſtant from it, and notwithſtanding this 
prodigious diſtance, it has a moſt ſenſible effect 
upon our ſphere. Round the ſun move ſeven- 
teen globular bodies, ſeven of which are called 
planets, the other ten, moons or ſatellites ; they 
are opaque, and receive from the fun, light, 
heat, and perhaps alſo, their interior motion. 


 Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 


Earth, Venus, and Mercury, are the names of 
the ſeven principal planets. Of theſe ſeven, 
Mercury is neareſt the ſun; and for that reaſon 
is moſtly inviſible to the aſtronomer. As he is 
near nineteen times ſmaller than our earth, he 
contributes but little to adorn the ſky. Venus 
follows him, and is ſorfietimes called the morn- 
ing, and ſometimes the evening ſtar. It is one 
of- the brighteſt of the heavenly bodies, whether 
it precedes the ſun-riſe, or ſucceeds the ſetting- 
ſun. It is near as large again as our earth, and 
is about ſixty- eight millions of miles diſtant 
from the ſun After Venus comes our Earth, 
round which the moon moves as a ſeconda 
planet. Mars, which is the fourth planet, is 
ſeven times ſmaller than our globe; and its 
diſtance from the ſun is one hundred aud forty- 
four millions of miles. Jupiter, with his belt, 
A N B 6 And 
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and four moons or ſatellites, is always diſtin- 


guiſhed by his ſplendor in the ſtarry ſky, and is 


eight thouſand times larger than our earth. Sa- 


turn, Who is accompanied by five moons, ànd 


a luminous ring, and whoſe; diſtance from the 
ſun is upwards of nine hundred millions of miles, 


was thought the remoteſt planet until the late 


diſcovery of the Georgium Sidus, whoſe diſtance 
is eighteen thouſand millions of miles, and its 
magnitude eighty-nine times greater than our 
earth. In the mean time, the ſun, with all the 
planets which accompany it, is but a very ſmall 
uu of the immenſe fabric of the univerſe. 

ch ſtar, which, from hence, appears to us no 
Larger than a brilliant ſet in a ring, is in reality 


an immenſe body, which equals the ſun both in 
ſize and ſplendor. - Each ſtar then, is not only a 


world, but alſo the centre of a planetary ſyſtem: 


Iris. in this light we muſt conſider the ſtars; 


which ſhine over our heads in a winter night. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from the planets by their 


brilliancy, and are called fixed ſtars, { becauſe 


they never change their. place in the ſky. Ac- 


cording to their apparent ſize, they are divided 


into fix claſſes, which comprehend altogether 
about three thouſand ſtars. And there are in- 
numerable other ſtars, not to be diſcovered by 
the naked eye. | 


If we reflect on the diſtance between the fixed 


ſtars and our earth, we ſhall have new cauſe to 
admire the greatneſs of the creation. Our ſenſes 
alone make us already know that the ſtars muſt 
be further from us than the planets, | Their ap- 


Parent littleneſs only proceeds from their diſtance _ 


trom the earth. And their - prodigious diſtance 
and thewbrightneſs tell us, —they are ſuns which 
reflect, as far as to us, not a borrowed light, but 

Fad | | their 
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their own light; ſuns, which the Creator has 
ſown by millions in the immeaſurable ſpace-z 
and each of which is accompanied by ſeveral 
terreitrial globes, which it is deſigned to illu- 
minate. | I | 1925 
Let us ſtop here, then, and reflect, how great 
muſt be that Being who has created thoſe im- 
menſe globes! Who has regulated their courſe, 
and whoſe mighty hand directs and ſupports 
them! And what is the clod of earth we inhabit, 
with the magnificent ſcene it preſents us, in 
compariſon of the beauty of the firinament ? If 
this earth were annihilated, its abſence would be 
no more obſerved than that of a grain of ſand 
from the ſea ſhore. What are provinces and 
kingdoms in .compariſon of thoſe worlds? No- 
thing but atoms which play in the air, and are 
ſeen in the ſun- beams. And what am I, when * 
I reckon myſelf among this infinite numbemot 
God's creatures? How am I loſt in my own 
nothingneſs! But however little I appear in 
this, how great do I find myſelf in other re- 
ſpects l How beautiful this ſtarry firmament, 
which God has choſen for his throne! : What is 
more admirable than the celeſtial bodies! Their 


ſplendor dazzles me; their beauty enchants me. 


However, all beautiful as it is, and richly adorned, 
yet is this ſky void of intelligence. It knows not 


its own beauty; while I, mere clay, whom God 


has moulded with his hands, am endowed with 
ſenſe and reaſon. I can coatemplate the beauty 
of thoſe ſhining orbs: {till more, I am already, 
to a certain degree, acquainted with their fublime 


Author; and I partly fee ſome rays of his glory. 


I will endeavour to be more and more acquainted 
with- his works, and make it my employment, 
. till, 


* 
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till, by a glorious change, I riſe above the ſtarry 


regions. | 
I — 


| LESSON VII. THIRD WEEK. 


\ THE ADVANTAGES OF NIGHT» 


E are, it is trye, deprived of ſome plea- 
; ſures, now that the ſun withdraws its 
ight from us ſo ſoon, and that the greateſt part 

our time is paſſed in darkneſs. Nevertheleſs, 
we have no cauſe to complain of this arrange- 
ment in nature. As the mixture of pleaſure and 
pain, of good and evil, is always wiſely or- 
dained; ſo do we find the ſame provident good- 


neſs of our Creator in this remarkable variation 


in our climate. Should we be as well convinced 
as we are of the uſe of the ſun.; and would its 
light excite in us the ſame ſenſation of pleaſure, 
if the being deprived of it did not lead us to feel 


the advantage of it? Each night may remind us 


of the mercy of the Almighty, who, for the 
good of mankind, has ſpread light and beauty 
gver the earth. It may remind us of the miſe 


in which we ſhould languiſh, if day did not 


ſucceed the darkneſs. And doos not even dark- 
neſs. obtain for us a great advantage, by inviting 
us (from the tranquillity and repoſe which attends 
| in to enjoy a ſweet ſleep ? In general we are too 
ſclhſh, in meaſuring the advantages and incon- 
veniences of night, merely by the uſe or hurt we 
think we draw from it. If long nights are diſ- 
agreeable to ſome, to how many others are they 
a bleſſing? Without the night the aſtronomer 
could not have formed an idea of the diſtance, 
the 


arty 
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the ſize, the courſe, and the infinite number of 

lanets and ſtars; nor could the pilot make uſe 
of the northern ſtar, - Conſidered in another 
way, night itil] appears to me a benefit to man- 
kind, in leſſening our wants, and in putting an 
end to thoſe which, in the day time, colt us many 
cares. What expence does not conveniences and 
cuſtoms require, without which we ſhould ſcarce 
think we enjoyed life? How many families, 
oppreſſed with want, begin the day with anxiety, 


and end it in hard labour! Night comes and 


ſuſpends care and miſery. To be happy, nothing 
but a bed is wanting; and if ſleep clofes our 
eyes, all our wants are ſatisfied. Night, in 
fome degree, equals the beggar with the monarch. 
Both enjoy a blefling which cannot be purchaſed. 
O how gracious that Being who combines all 
things for the happineſs of mankind ! Moſt 
things, which are called evils, are only ſo to 
thoſe who let themſelves be carried away by pre- 
judice and paſſion : whilſt, if they were con- 
fidered as they ought to be, it would appear, that 
theſe apparent evils are real bleſſings to the world. 
We may be aſſured, that ſeveral millions of our 
fellow-creatures, who are in the day-time'em- 
ployed in hard-work, or fatiguing labour ; 'others, 
who have groaned all day under the yoke of an 


- enemy to humanity, will bleſs God at the ap- 


roach of night, which brings reſt with it. And 
et us alſo bleſs him the beginning of each night, 
We ſhall undoubtedly do fo, if, having the wiſ- 
dom to employ the day well, we acquire a right 
to a ſweet and found ſleep. The ſhorter our 
days now are, the higher we ought to value every 
hour, and make a prudent uſe of them; The 
night approaches, in which it will no longer be 
in our power to work or act. But that long 
| / night 
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night will ſtill be to us a bleſſing, if we enjoy in 


the grave that peace, that reſt, which are the 
fruits of Chriſtian labours. 


f — 
LESSON VIII. 


THE REPOSE OF NATURE DURING WINTER. 


T H E winter days are days of reſt to nature. 


In the preceding months, ſhe. employed 


herſelf in fulfilling the deſigns of the Creator, 
by labouring in the ſervice of his creatures. How 
rich was the ſpring in bloſſoms! How many 


ſeeds it 2 And what abundance of fruit 


the ſum has ripened for us to gather in 
autumn! Each month, each day, we receive 
ſome preſents from nature. Is there a ſingle 
inſtant in Which ſhe has not pleaſed our ſight, 
delighted our ſmell, or indulged our taſte; and, 


has ſhe not often ſatisfied them all at the * 


time? It is for us ſhe has cauſed the graſs to 

ow ; that ſhe has loaded the trees with bloſ- 
oms, with leaves, and with fruit. It is for us 
ſhe. has covered the meadows with corn. For 
us, the creation is adorned with a thouſand 
charms. Tired of ſo many cares, nature now 
reſts ;- but it is only to collect new force, to be 


employed again for the good of the world, How- 


ever, even this reſt, which nature enjoys in 


winter, is a ſecret activity, preparing in ſilence 
a new creation. Already the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions are making, that the earth may recover, 
at the end of a few mqgnths, what ſhe has loſt, 
Already, the corn ſhoots, which is to ſerve us 
for food: Already, the fibres of plants inſen- 
ab open, which are to adofit our gardens and 
0 helds, 
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fields. Here again, O beneficent Creator, I 
adore thy power and wiſdom. The reſt which 
nature takes is not leſs intereſting to us, nor leſs 
worthy of entering into the plan of thy wiſe 


Providence, than the activity ſhe ſhews in ſpring 


and ſummer. - It has been thy will that each ſun 


ſhould vary the ſcenes of nature, in the time and 


manner moſt. proper for. the perfection of the 
whole. If I have been fo ſenſeleſs as to blame 
any thing in. the government of this world, par- 


don, O God, my temerity. I diſcover, and am 


more and more convinced, that all the plans of 
thy providence, however extraordinary they may 
appear to my weak reaſon, are full of wiſdom 
and goodneſs. At preſent, that I ſee the earth 


covered with a mantle. of ſnow, which keeps it 
warm, I will reflect on the good that reſults 


from it: for how could I promiſe myſelf flowers 
and fruit, if nature did not, at this time, enjo 

ſome. reſt?—How could I chaunt the harveſt 
hymn, if. thou didſt not already, under the ſnow 
and ice, d:ſpoſe the ſeed to flouriſh? Yes, Lord, 


it is thou, who, in granting reſt to the earth, 


enricheſt man with a thouſand bleflings. And 


for me alſo, O Father! there will come a da 

of reſt; a day in which T ſhall reſt from all 
trouble, ſorrow, or cares. 'Fhou haſt wiſely 
ordained the time I ſhould devote to activity. 
It is now the ſpring. and ſummer of my lite, 
which muſt be employed in the ſervice of my 
fellow-creatures. The autumn will ſoon come. 
Grant, that I may then reſemble one of thoſe. 
fruitful trees, which pours upon us fruit in abun- 


dance. But in the winter of life, when 1 thall 


be covered with grey hairs, and full of days, I 
could wiſh that my reſt ſhould be as honourable 
and benęficent as that of nature in winter. How 


happy 


* 
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happy ſhould I be, if my contemporaries ſhould 
fay, when ſpeaking of me, That old man for- 
merly devoted his youth to endeavours to ſerve 
mankind : his life has never been void of acti- 
vity or of uſe. Now, even his calm old age is 
not idle: by his wiſe experience, he contributes 
to the happineſs of his family and friends: he 
labours at leaſt for the world to come, of which 
he will ſoon be an inhabitant, 

However, the repoſe that I' can promiſe to 
myſelf here is little elſe but a preparation for 
new troubles. O how I rejoice in that which 
awaits me in oy ve, and in the boſom of 
eternity !—T here, T hall enjoy an uninterrupted 
repoſe :—there, the remembrance of the ſor- 
rows and afflictions, which I ſhall have got over 
here, will fill my heart with inexpreſlible joy. 
In the firm hope of that repoſe, which is reſerved 
for me, I will apply myſelf with zeal to the ful- 
filling of all the duties to which I am called, 
and will devote my 'talents and powers to the 
glory of my Creator, and the good of my fellow- 
creatures. Strengthen me, by thy grace, O my 
God, and my Saviour, in this holy reſolution. 


—— 


| LESSON 1X. 


THE LAPLANDERS, 


Begin this meditation with a lively ſenſe of 
atitude towards my Creator, and of pity to 
coe of my fellow- creatures to whom nature has 
more ſparingly diſtributed her bleſſings. I fix 
my eyes now on the Laplanders, and the inha- 
bitants of the lands neareſt the arctic pole: mor- 
_ tals, whoſe taſte and manner of living, when 


compared 


yo. — 
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we were deprived both of the pleaſures which 
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compared with. ours, are not the happieſt. Their 
country is formed of a chain of mountains co- 
vered with ſnow and ice, which does not melt 
even in ſummer ; and, where the chain is inter- 
rupted, is full of bogs and marſhes. A deep 
ſnow overwhelms the vallies, and covers the little 
hills. Winter is felt during the greateſt part of 
the year. The nights are long; and the days 
give but a dim light. The inhabitants ſeek ſhel- 
ter from the cold in tents, Which can be removed 
from one place to another. They fix their fire- 
place in the middle of it, and ſurround it with 
tones. The ſmoke goes out at a hole, which 
alſo ſerves them for a window. There they 


faſten iron chains, to which they hang the cal- 


drons, in which they dreſs their food, and melt 
the ice which ſerves them for drink. The inſide 
of the tent is furniſhed with furs, which preſerve 


them from the wind; and they lie on ſkins of 


animals, ſpread upon the ground. It is in ſuch 
habitatious that they paſs their winter. Six 
months of the year are to them perpetual night, 
during which they hear nothing round them but 
the whiſtling of the wind and the howling of the 
wolves, Who are running every where in ſearch 
of their prey. How could we bear the climate 
and way of life of thoſe — ok How much we 
ſhould think ourſelves to be pitied, if we had no- 
thing: before our eyes but an immenſe extent of 
ice, and whole deſerts covered with ſnow ; the 
abſence of the ſun {till making the cold more in- 
ſupportable? And if, inſtead of a convenient 
dwelling, we had only moveable tents made of 
{kins; and no other reſource for our ſubſiſtence, 
but in painful and dangerous * for it? If 


che 
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the arts produce, and the ſociety of our fellow- 
creatures-to ſweeten lite. 

Are not theſe reflections proper to make us 
obſerve the many advantages of our climate, ſo 
little attended to ? Ought it not to animate us to 
bleſs the Divine Providence, for delivering us 
from ſuch diſtreſſes and inconveniences, and for 
diſtinguiſhing us by a thouſandadvantages? Yes: 
let us ever bleſs that wiſe Providence: and 
when we feel the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, let us 
return thanks, that the cold is ſo moderate where 
we dwell, and that we have ſuch numerous ways 


of guarding againſt it. Let us alſo bleſs the 
Almighty Governor of the univerſe, by granting- 


us, in the mid{t of the deſolate image which 
winter preſents, the delightful proſpect of ſpring, 
the very idea of which comforts and enables us 
to ſupport the preſent evil. | 

But is the inhabitant of northern countries ſo 
unhappy as we imagine? It is true that he wan- 
ders painfully through rough vallies and unbeaten 
roads, and that he is expoſed to the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons. But his hardy body is able to 
bear fatigue. The Laplander is poor, and de- 
prived of all the conveniences of life; but is he 
not rich, in knowing no other wants than thoſe 
which he can eaſily Etisty! He is deprived for 
ſeveral months of the light of the ſun; but to 
make the darkneſs of night ſupportable, the 
moon and the Aurora Borealis come to light his 


horizon. Even the ſnow and ice, in which he 


is buried, does not make him unhappy. Educa- 
tion and cuſtom arm him againſt the ſeverity of 
his climate. The hardy life he leads enables him 
to brave the cold: and for the particular wants 
which are indiſpenſable to him, nature has made 


it 
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it eaſy for him to obtain them. She has pointed 


out to him animals,. whoſe fur ſaves him from 
the ſharpneſs of the air. She has given him the 
rein-deer, which furniſhes him, all at once, with 
his tent, - his dreſs, his bed, his food, and his 
drink; with which he undertakes long journies, 
and which, in a word, ſupplies almoſt all his 
wants, and the maintenance of it is no expence 
or trouble to' him. If, in the midſt of all the 
miſery of their condition, theſe poor mortals had 
a more perfe& knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
a knowledge ſuch as revelation gives us; if leſs 
ſavage and inſenſible, they could draw from 
friendſhip thoſe ſweets which improve life; if 
it were poſlible, I ſay, to join theſe precious ad- 
vantages to the tranquillity of mind which forms 
their character, thoſe ſuppoſed nnhappy people, 
whoſe kind of life frightens our depraved ima- 
ginations, would not be ſo much to be piticd as 
we think. And, if it is true that the idea we- 
form of happineſs depends more on opinion than 
on reaſon ; if it is true alſo that real happineſs is 
not fixed to particular people, or particular cli- 
mates; and that, with the neceffaries of life and 
peace of mind, one may be happy in every 
corner of the earth; have we not a right to alk, 


What the Laplander wants to make him happy 
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LESSON X. FOURTH WEEK. 
' THE WISE ORDINANCE OF OUR GLOBE, 


Her limited the human mind may 
11 be; however incapable it is of going tb 
the bottom of, or even conceiving the Whole of 
the plan, that the Creator executed in forming 
4 | . 9 15 Our 


manner filtered, by the ſtrata of gravel which 
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our globe, we may, notwithſtanding, by the uſe 
of our ſenſes, and the faculties with which we 
are endowed, diſcover ſufficient to make us ac- 
knowledge and admire the divine wiſdom, To 


convince us of it, we need only reflect on the 


form of the earth. It is known to be almoſt in 
ſhape like a ball. And, with what view did the 
Creator chooſe that form? In order that it ſhould 
be inhabited, over the whole ſurface of it, by 
living creatures. God would not have accom- 
pliſhed this purpoſe, if the inhabitants of the 
earth had not every where tound ſufficient light 
and heat; if water had not been eaſily ſpread in 


all parts of it; and, it the circulation of wind 


had met with obſtacles any where. The earth 
could not have any form more proper to prevent 
theſe inconveniences. Without this form, the 
revolutions of the day and night, the changes in 
the temperature ot the air, cold, heat, moiſture, 
or dryneſs, could not have taken place. When 


I refleRt on the enormous maſs which compoles 


our globe, I have new reaſon. to admire the 
ſupreme wiſdom. If the earth was fofter or 
more ſpongy tan it is, men and animals would 
ſink into it. If it was harder, more compact, 
and leſs penetrable than it is, it would reſiſt the 
toil of the labourer, and would be incapable of 


| Ong and nouriſhing that myltitude of plants, 


erbs, roots, and flowers, which now ſpring out 
of its boſom. Our globe is formed ot regular 
and diſtin ſtrata; ſome of different ſtones, others 
of ſeveral metals and minerals. The numerous 
advantages which reſult from them, particularly 
in favour of mankind, are evident to all the 
world, Where ſhould we have ſweet water, fo 
neceſſary to life, if it was not purified, and in a 
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are ſunk a great depth in the earth? The ſurface 
of the globe offers a varied proſpect; an admi- 
rable mixture of 'vallies and mountains Who 
' is there that does not ſee clearly the wiſe purpoſes 
of the Author of nature, in thus diverſifying 
| this ſurface? How favourable is this variety of 
valley and mountain to the health of living 
| creatures! How much more proper to produce 
the various ſpecies of plants and vegetables! If 
there were no hills, the earth would be lefs 
peopled with men and animals: we ſhould have 
| fewer plants, fewer ſimples and trees: we 
| ſhould be totally deprived ot metals and minerals: 
| the vapours could not be condenſed; and we 
| ſhould have neither ſprings nor rivers. _. 
r Who can help acknowledging that the whole 
| 
ö 
6 


plan of the earth, its form, its exterior and in- 
te rior conſtruction, are regulated according to the 
wiſeſt laws, which all combine towards the plea- 
ſure and happineſs of living creatures ! 

Supreme Author of nature, thou haſt ordered 
every thing on earth with wiſdom ! Wherever 1 
turn my eyes; whether I examine the ſurface.; 
whether I penetrate into the interior ſtructure of 
the globe thou haſt appointed me to inhabit ; I 
every where diſcover marks of profound wiſdom 
and infinite, goodneſs. 


ö —kꝛk ʒ ; . 


LESSON XI. A 
$SUBTERRANEOUS FIRES, 


| Y digging a little deep into the earth, a 
f greater BE of cold is felt than on the 
ſurface : becauſe the latter is heated by the ſun. 
But if you dig fifty or lixty feet deep, the heat 


increaſes 


for ſeveral days. One wave rolls over another 
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increaſes ſenſibly ; and, if it is a ſtill greater 
depth, it becomes ſo cloſe, that it ſtops _— 
tion, and puts out a candle, It is not eaſy to 
determine the cauſe of this heat. "Thoſe 'who 
admit that there are concealed fires in every place 
under the earth, approach, perhaps, the neareſt 
to the truth. But how this fire, ſo cloſely con- 
fined, can burn ; what the ſubſtance is that feeds 
it, or how it can be burned without conſuming, 
is what cannot be determined with certainty. 
There are phenomena on our globe, which prove 
the exiſtence of ſubterraneous fires in a very for- 
midable manner. From time to time there are 
terrible eruptions of fire. The two moſt re- 
markable mountains which produce ſuch, are 


Etna, in Sicily, and Veſuvius, in the kingdom 


of Naples. The accounts given of theſe two 
volcanos are frighttul. Sometimes a black va- 
py only riſes out of them; at other times a 

ollow roaring is heard; all at once it is followed 
by thunder and lightning, attended by an earth- 


quake. Then the vapour clears up, and be- 


comes luminous. Stones fly with violence, and 
fall again into the gulph which threw them out. 
Sometimes theſe eruptions are ſo violent, that 


large pieces of rock are hurled into the air. The 


force of the interior air of theſe mountains is fo 


prodigious, that, in the laſt century, pieces of 


rocks weighing three hundred pounds were 


thrown into the air, and fell again at the diſtance 


of three miles. At certain times, the vitrified 


- entrails of the earth boil up, and riſe, till their 


formidable foaming runs over at the outſide, and 


flows for the ſpacè of ſeveral miles through the 
neighbouring fields, where it ſwallows up every 


thing in its paſſage. The torrent of fire laſts 
till 


: 
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till it reaches the ſea; and even here its violence 
is ſuch, that it continues to flow for ſome 


time without being extinguiſhed in the waves 


of the ocean. Who can think without terror 
of the diſaſters which ſuch eruptions occafion ? 
Whole farms and villages, with their fertile 
plantations, are ſwallowed up. The meadows 
are conſumed. The olive-trees and vines entirely 
deſtroyed. We are told, that in one of the 
eruptions of Etna, the torrent of burning lava 
ſpread itſelf over fourteen cities; and that the 
roaring within the mountain was heard at twenty 
miles diſtance. 

But 'wherefore theſe volcanos, which ſpread 
ſuch terror and devaſtation on the earth? Why 
has the Lord created them ? Why, inſtead of 
putting bounds to their fury, has he permitted 
them thus to diſtreſs his creatures? Who then 
am I, to dare to aſk ſuch queſtions? Have I a 
right'to demand an account of the plans formed 
by Supreme Wiſdom ? The exiſtence of theſe 
volcanos cannot be the work-of chance; and I 
ought to conclude, that the Creator has wile 
reaſons for ordering ſuch to be. Beſides, even 
in this, I find the beneficent hand which pro- 
vides for the welfare of mankind. Whatever. 
miſchiefs theſe eruptions occaſion, it is nothing 
in compariſon of the advantage they are, on the 
whole, to our globe. The boſom of the earth 
being full of fire, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that there ſhould be volcanos, becauſe they are 
the vents by which the force of the dreadful. 
element is broken and weakened. And though 
the countries where the ſubterraneous fires col-. 
lect in greateſt quantities, are ſubject to earth- 
quakes, they would be ſtill more violent, if theſe 
volcanos did not exiſt. Italy would not be ſuch 

ro | a fertile 
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a fertile country, if, now and then, the fire 
which the earth contains had not found a vent in 
theſe mountains. And, after all, who knows 
if thoſe frighttul phenomena may not produce 
other advantages concealed from us, and if the 
influence of them may not extend over the whole 
globe? At leaſt, this is enough to convince us, 
that they contribute to fulfil the deſigns of our 
Divine Author, ſo full of wiſdom and goodneſs. 
And if there till remain things to us obſcure 
and impenetrable, let us put our hands to our 
mouths, and ſay, Lord, thy judgments are 
right and equitable, and thy ways impoſſible 
to diſcover.” | — 


* LESSON. XII. 


THE RAPIDITY WITH WHICH THE HUMAN 
E PASSES AWAY. 


UR life is ſhort and tranſitory. This is 

an inconteſtible propoſition ; though, 'to 
judge from the conduct of moſt people, one 
would not ſuppoſe jt a received truth. Let us 
judge by our own experience; ought not each 
ſtep we have taken, from our births to this mo- 
ment, to have convinced us of the frailty of 
life? Let us conſider only with what ſwittneſs 
the days, the weeks, the months, and the years 
have paſſed, or rather flown away. They were 
over, even before we perceived it. Let us 
endeavour to recall them to mind, and to follow 
them in their rapid flight. Is it poſſible to give 
an account of the different æras? If there had 
not been in our lives certain very remarkable 
mements, which made impreſſion on our minds, 


we 
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we ſhould be {till leſs able to recolle& the hiſ- 


tories of them. How many years of our infancy, 
devoted to the amuſements of youth, which we 
can ſay nothing of, but that they have glided 
away? How many others have paſſed in the 
thoughtleſſneſs of youth; during which, miſled 
by our inclinations, and given up to pleaſure, 
we had neither the with, nor the time, to look 
into ourſelves? To theſe years ſucceeded thoſe 
of a riper age, more capable of reflection. We 
then thought it was time to change our way of 
life, and to act like reaſonable men; but the 
bulineſs of the world took poſſeſſion of us to 
ſuch a degree, that we had no leiſure to reflect 
on our paſt lives. Our families increaſed, and 
our cares and endeavours to provide for them 
increaſed in proportion. Inſenſibly the time 
draws nigh, in which we arrive at old age; 
and perhaps, even. then, we ſhall neither have 
leiſure nor force of mind to recolle& the paſt, 
to reflect upon the period to which we are come, 
upon what we have done, or neglected to do; 
in a word, to conſider the A en for which we 
were placed in this world. In the mean. time, 
what can inſure our ever attaining that advanced 
age? A thouſand accidents break the delicate 
thread of life, before it comes to its full length. 
The child juſt born falls, and is reduced to duſt. 
The young man, who gives the higheſt hopes, is 
cut down, in the age of bloom and beauty; a 
violent illneſs, an unfortunate accident, lays him 
in the grave. Dangers and accidents multiply 
with years; negligence and exceſs lay the ſeeds 
of maladies, and diſpoſe the bodies to catch thofe 
that are epidemical. The laſt age is {till more dan- 
gerous. In a word, half of thoſe who are born, 
are carried out of the world and periſh in the 
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ſhort ſpace of their firſt ſeventeen years. Behold 
the conciſe, but faithful hiſtory o life! O may 4 

we redeem thoſe days, ſo ſhort, and ſo important, h 

; in learning how to number them, and make the 

1 moſt of the time which flies ſo ſwiftly away! , 


4 Even while we make theſe reflections, ſome x 
| moments are flown. What a precious treaſure 

of days and hours ſhould we not lay up, if, from , 8 

the numberleſs moments we have to diſpoſe of, l 

we often devoted ſome of them to ſo uſeful a f 

purpoſe! Let us think of it ſeriouſſy; eve ( 

inſtant is a portion of life impoſſible to recall, d 

but the remembrance of which may be either 4 

the ſource of joy or forrow. What heavenly 6 

enjoy ment is it, to be able to look happily on the : 

— and to ſay to one's ſelf with truth, “I have 4 

ived ſo many years, during which I have ſown 0 

a rich ſeed of good works; I do not, wiſh to 8 

begin them again, but I do not regret that they 5 

have paſſed.” We ſhould be able to hold this 0 

language, if we fulfilled the end for which life q 

was given us; if we devoted our ſhort ſpace of b 

time to the great intereſts of eternity. oa 4 

— 0 

LESSON XIII. FIFTH WEEK. : 

| OUR DUTY IN REGARD TO SLEEP, a 

A Melancholy remark we have often occaſion . 

to mention, is, that moſt people lie down 1 

to ſleep with an inconceivable ſecurity. To - 

conſider it only as far as it relates to our bodies, I 

| the revolution produced by ſleep ought to appear q 

1 to us of great conſequence; but, if we conſider 4 

| it in {till another light; if we were to form to * 


| ourſelves all that might happen to us, while we 
| are 


— 
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are enjoying repoſe, it appears to me, that, in 
conſequence, we could not, or ought not, to 
throw ourſelves into the arms of fleep, without 
having taken proper precautions, and having, in 
a certain degree, prepared ourſelves for, it. In 
reality, it is not ſurpriſing, that thoſe who in 
their waking hours are ſo inconſiderate, ſo ne- 
gligent of every duty, ſhould be equally ſo in 
that which relates to ſleep. Let us, however, 
learn in what manner we may glorify the 
Almighty, and act as becomes the character of a 
Chriſtian, in this reſpect. What thankſgivings 
are due to the Creator for the hleſſings of ſleep! 
Some may not know the full value of it, as it 
may never have been denied to their wiſhes, 
when they have deſired it. But, how ſoon 


would ſickneſs, ſorrow, fear, or old age, deprive 


them of the ſweets of repoſe! Oh! it is then 
that they would acknowledge, that ſleep is the 
molt preſſing want of nature; and, at the ſame 
time, an ineſtimable bleſſing of the Deity. But, 
ſhould they wait till they loſe this bleſſing to 
become wiſe ? No, now, while they enjoy the 
advantages of ſleep ;—and, that the beginning 
of each night makes them feel its ſalutary effects, 
never let them give themſelves up-to it, without 
a lively ſenſe of gratitude towards their Heavenly 
Benefactor. Let this gratitude prevent them 
equally from making an abuſe of fleep, or, by 
a contrary extreme, not making uſe of it. It 
is always wrong to prolong, through idleneſs, 
the hours deſigned for repoſe. Nature in this 
reſpect, as in every thing elſe, is content with a 
little ; and ſeven or eight hours of uninterrupted 
ſleep is as much as is neceſſary. But, we are 
not leſs blamable, when, through avarice, am- 


bition, or any other motive of that fort, we loſe 
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our fleep and neceſſary reſt. In both caſes, we 
act contrary to the rules eſtabliſhed by our 
Creator, and contrary to the gratitude we owe 
him for ſuch a bleſſing. 

Above all things, let us endeavour. to go to 
fleep with a proper turn of mind, What ſhould 
we do, if we were to know for certainty, that, 
from the arms of ſleep, we were to pals into 
thoſe of death ? Should we not employ our laſt 
moments in preparing ourſelves for this paſllage z 
in recollecting our paſt life; in ſeeking, through 
the blood of Chriſt, the remiſſion of our fins? 
Well then, we may, every night, conſider this 
caſe poſſible. In each winter's night, that is-to 
ſay, in-the ſpace of twelve or fifteen hours, 
there die many thouſand people. Who can a 
whoſe name is not in the liſt of thoſe which 
death will remove out of this world? Now, I 
leave it to the deciſion of every one's heart, what 
they would have done, if, in the midſt of their 
leep, they had been called upon to appear before 


the tribunal of Jeſus. If, in the courſe, of this 


night God had diſpoſed of them, would * 
have been prepared to appear before him ? 
God, to whom all hearts are open, and from 
whom no ſecrets are hidden, what can we con- 
ceal from thee? We daily feel our weakneſſes. 
Pardon our ſins, we beſeech thee, and enter not 
into judgment with us for them. 


— 
LESSON XIV. 
THE USE OF STARS. 


H E ſtarry ſky is an admirable ſcene of the 
wonders of the Moſt High, in the eyes of 


every one who loves to reflect on the works of 


Omnipotence. 


Ir 
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Omnipotence. The order, the greatneſs, the 
multitude, and the brilliant ſplendor of thoſe 
heavenly bodies, muſt be the moſt pleaſing ſpec- 
tacle-to an attentive obſerver. The ſight of the 
ſtars alone, ſuppoſing that we knew nothing of 


> their nature and uſe, would be ſufficient to fill 


the mind with admiration and delight. For 
what can be ſeen more magnificent and beautiful 
than that immenſe expanſe of the heavens, illu- 
minated Are, lights, which the azure 
ſky makes appear ſtill more brilliant; and which 
all differ from one another both in ſize and luſtre, 
But, would a Being infinitely wiſe have adorned 
the celeſtial vault with ſo many bodies of an im- 
menſe ſize, merely to pleaſe our eyes, and to 
afford us a magnificent ſight. Would he have 
created innumerable ſuns, merely that the inha- 
bitants of onr. little globe might have the. plea- 
ſure of ſeeing in the ſky ſome luminous ſpecks, 
the particular-nature and purpole of which they 
very imperfectly know. Such an idea cannot 
be formed by any body who conſiders, that there 
is, throughout all nature, an admirable harmony 
between the works of God and the purpoſes he 
deſigns them for; and that in all he does, he has 
in view the advantage, as well as the pleaſure of 
his creatures. It cannot be doubted, but that 
God, in placing the ſtars in the ſky, has had 
much higher views, than that of affording us an 
agreeable ſight. Indeed, we cannot preciſely 
determine all the particular ends the a: 

anſwer ; but, at leaſt, it is eaſy to believe, that 
they mult be deſigned for the advantage as well 
as the ornament of the world ; and the following 
conſiderations will be ſufficient to convince us ot 


it. Among the ſtars that are eaſieſt to be diſtin- 


guiſhed, there are ſome 8 we ſee conſtantly 
T-; | in 


ars may 
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in the ſame part of the ſky, and are always over 
our heads. Theſe ſerve to guide travellers by 


fea and land, in the darkneſs of night. They | 


point out the way to the navigator, and tell him 
when he may undertake his voyages with leaſt 
danger. Other ſtars vary their aſpect; and, 
though they always hold the ſame ſituation, as 
to one another, they change -the order of their 
riſing and ſetting, in reſpe& to us, from day to 
day. Even the: changes, which never vary in 

their regularity, are of great uſe to us; they 
ſerve to meaſure time, and to determine it by 


ſettled rules. The regular revolutions of the 


ſtars mark preciſely the return and the end of 
the ſeaſon. The ploughman knows exactly, by 
this means, when he ought to ſow ſeeds in the 
earth, and the whole progreſs of the country la- 
bours. However conſiderable the uſe of the ſtars 
is to our earth, it may well be preſumed, that it 


is not the only, nor the moſt important object, 


which the Deity propoſed to himſelf in producing 
fo many globes of a prodigious ſize. © 
deed be ſuppoſed, that the wiſe Creator ſtrewed 
the immenſe expanſe with ſo many millions of 
worlds and ſuns, merely that the ſmall number 
which inhabit the earth ſhould be informed of 
the meaſure of time, and the return of the ſea- 
ſons? Undoubtedly theſe innumerable globes are 
for more ſublime purpoſes; and each of them 
has its-particular deſtination. All the ſtars being 
ſo many ſuns, which can give light, animation, 
and heat to other globes, is it probable, that the 
Almighty ſhould have given them that faculty 
for no purpoſe? Would he have created ſtars, 
whoſe rays can pierce even to the earth, without 
having produced worlds alſo to enjoy their benign 
influence? No, certainly : perhaps each of an 
ed 
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fixed ſtars, which we ſee by myriads, has its worlds 
moving round it, for which it has been created, 


Perhaps, theſe ſpheres which we ſee above us, 


ſerve as abodes for different forts of creatures; 
and are peopled, like our earth, with inhabitants, 
who admire and praiſe the magnificence of the 
works of God. 8 all theſe globes, 
as well as from ours, there riſes continually to- 
wards the Creator, prayers and hymns of praiſe 
and thankſgiving. How ſublime is this thought, 
that, excluſive of the ſmall number of rational 
creatures which inhabit this globe, there are in- 
numerable. numbers of them in thoſe worlds, 
which. appear from hence to be but mere lumi- 
nous ſpecks. It muſt be indeed out. of the 
22 that the empire of the Moſt High 

ould not be beyond the limits of our earth. 
Beyond this world there is an immenſity, in 
compariſon of which our globe, large as it is, 
can be but reckoned as nothing. Souls without 
number exiſt there. All of them magnify the 
name of our great Creator; and are all as happy 
as their deſtination admits of; and perhaps aſpire 
to a better world. | 

— 


LESSON XV. 


THE WONDERFUL MAKE OF THE EYE, 


E E eye infinitely ſurpaſſes all the works 
of the induſtry of man. Its formation is 
the moſt aſtoniſhing thing the human underſtand- 
ing has been able to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of. The moſt ſkilful artiſt could imagine no 
machine of that kind which would not be much 


interior to what we obſerve. in the eye. We 
C5 cannot, 


— 
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cannot, it is true, perceive clearly the Whole art 


of Divine Wiſdom in the formation of this fine 
organ ; but the little we do know is ſufficient to 
convince us of the infinite knowledge, goodneſs, 
and power of our Creator. The maſt eſſential 
point is for us to make uſe of this knowledge, 
weak as it is, to magnify the name of the Moſt 


In the firſt place, the diſpoſition of the exter- 
nal parts of the eye is admirable. With what 
intrenchment, what defence, the Creator has 
provided our eyes. They are placed in the head, 
at a certain depth, and ſurrounded with hard and 
ſolid bones, that they may not eaſily be hurt. 
The eye- brows contribute alſo very much to the 
ſafety and preſervation of this organ. Thoſe 
hairs which form an arch over the eyes, prevent 
duſt or any ſuch thing falling from the forehead 
into them. The eye-lids are another ſecurity ; 
and alſo, by cloſing in our fleep, they prevent 
the light from diſturbing our reſt. The eye- 
lathes ſtill add to the perfection of the eyes, 
They fave us from a too ſtrong light, which 
might offend us; and they guard us from the 
ſmalleſt particles of duſt, which might otherwiſe 
hurt the fight. The internal make of the eye 
is ſtill more admirable. The whole eye is com- 


poſed of coats, of humours, of muſcles, and 
veins. The tunica, or exterior membrane, 


which is called cornea, is tranſparent, and ſo 
hard, that it can reſiſt the rougheſt ſhocks, 
Behind that there is another within, which they 
call wvea, and which is circular and coloured, 
In the middle of it there is an opening, which 
is called the pupil, and which appears black, 
Behind this opening is the cryſlal, which is 


perfectly tranſparent, and compoſed of ſeveral 


little 
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little flakes, very thin, and arranged one over 
another. Underneath the cryſtal there is a moiſt 
and tranſparent ſubſtance, which they call the 
vitreous humour, becauſe it reſembles melted glaſs. 
The cavity, or the hinder chamber, between the 
cornea and the cryſtal, contains a moiſt humour, 
and liquid as water, for that reaſon called the 
watery humour. It can recruit itſelf when it has 
run out from a wound of the cornea, Six 
muſcles, admirably well placed,, move the eye 
on all tides, raiſe it, lower it, turn it to the 
right or left, obliquely, or round about, as oc q. 
ſion requires. hat is moſt admirable is the 
retina, a membrane which lines the inſide bottom 
of the eye. It is nothing but a web of little 
fibres extremely fine, faltened to a nerve or 
ſinew, which comes from the brain, and is 
called the optic nerve. It is in the retina that the 
viſion is formed, becauſe the objects paint them- 
ſelves at the bottom of the eye on that tunica or 
coat: and though the images of exterior objects 
are painted upſide down on the retina, they are 
ſtill ſeen in their true poſition. Now, in order 
to form an idea of the extreme minuteneſs of 
this picture, we need only conſider, that the 
ſpace of half a mile, that is to ſay, of more 
x wi eleven hundred yards, when it is repreſented 
in the bottomof the eye, makes but the tenth 
part of an inch. ROE 
I return thee thanks, O Lord, for having 
formed my eye in ſo wonderful a manner. My 
foul acknowledges thy infinite power, goodneſs, 
and wildom. Hitherto I have not conſidered my 
eye as I ſhould have done, that is, as a maſter- 
piece of thy hands, and as a demonſtrative proof, 
that even the moſt minute parts of my body are 
not the work of chance, and that thou haſt 
C 6 formed 
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formed them for moſt uſeful purpoſes. But I 
begin to ſee a little the wonders of thy wiſdom ; 
and I am ſtruck with aſtoniſhment in reflecting 
on myſelf and all the works that thou haſt done. 


O wiſe and almighty Creator! pardon me, if 


hitherto, in making uſe of my eyes, I have not 
thought of thee with the higheſt gratitude. 
Diſpoſe me thyſelf to remember thy bleſſings. 
Teach me to uſe them only for the — 
thou deſignedſt them; and never to profane or 
diſhonour theſe fine organs by any fault of mine. 
Grant that hereafter I may often employ them 
in examining thy works ; and that every time I 
contemplate either the heavens or the earth,-or 
. myſelf, I may be induced to praiſe and bleſs thy 
wonderful goodneſs. And when I ſee the many 


evils and miſeries of great part of my fellow- 


creatures, let not my eyes refuſe them tears, nor 
my heart be ſhut to compaſſion. Thus ſhall I 
fulfil the views of thy goodneſs, and make my- 
ſelf worthy thy approbation. | 


— — 


LESSON XVI. SIXTH WEEK. 


ON FOGS. 


q 

MON GST the many meteors ſeen in 

winter, one of theſe which merits particu- 
lar attention is the fog. It is a heap of watery 
and ſulphureous vapours, which fill the lower 
region of the air, and thicken there. This con- 
denſation is principally occaſioned by cold; and 
in order to form fogs, the air muſt be ſenſibly 
colder than the earth, from whence there ariſes 
continual exhalations. All that we ſee, far or 
near, the ſky or earth, appears contuſedly —_—_ 
| pe 
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ped up in a grey curtain. The eye wanders * 
every where, without being able to diſtinguiſh 
objects. The riſing ſun labours a long time to 
pierce through theſe fogs, and to reſtore the earth. 
to its former appearance. It ſucceeds at laſt in 
diſſipating cheſe vapours. Sometimes they light 
upon the earth, and ſometimes they aſcend into 
the middle region of air. By degrees, the ob- 
jects riſe out of that obſcurity, and appear again 
in their uſual ſtate, The ſky refumes all its 
brightneſs, all its ſerenity ; and it is only near 
the ground, or-on the roofs of houſes, that an 
traces remain of the fog, which had for ſeveral 
hours covered the horizon. At the ſight of this 
meteor, I recolle& thoſe unhappy times, When 
the ſciences were in a manner wrapped up in an 
impenetrable miſt of ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
In what thick darkneſs whole provinces and 
kingdoms were plunged before the ſun of truth 
could ſhew itſelt in all its ſplendor. The human 
underſtanding was ſo limited and ſhort-ſighted, 
that it ſcarce comprehended the things which 
immediately ſurrounded it ; -and the power of - 
error was ſuch, that no. ray of light could pene- 
trate into thoſe ſouls, darkened by prejudice and 
ſuperſtition. At length the ſun appeared again, 
and ſuddenly enlightened countries,” which, dur- 
ing whole ages, had been buried in thick ſhades. 
e learned to diſtinguiſh error from truth. A 
happy futurity, eternity itſelf was opened to us, 
and we began to feel the greatneſs of our lot. 
It is however but too true, that as long as I 
remain here, during the days of my earthly pil- 
grimage, I ſhall ſtill walk in darkneſs. "The 
miſt which ſurrounds me does not permit me to 
have a clear and diſtin view of futurity. - My 
ignorance, my prejudice, my credulity, {till 
increaſe 


— 
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increaſe the darkneſs of my preſent ſtate.  O 
may they ſoon be diſſipated! May the light of 
truth and joy enlighten me in this vale of dark- 
neſs! But thanks to God, a way is open to me, 


and I fee through the ſhades which ſurround 


me, the path that leads to a bleſſed eternity. 
Every cloud will ſoon vaniſh, and J ſhall be 
tranſported to a ſcene of light and felicity which 
no ſhade will ever darken. There I ſhall know, 
by the light of heaven, what had appeared on 
carth dark and gloomy. * There I ſhall feel the 
wiſdom and holineſs of thoſe ways of Providence 
which were here incomprehenſible to me, There, 
my ſoul, penetrated with admiration and grati- 


tude, ' ſhall behold the wonderful chain, and 


perfect harmony in the works of the Moſt High. 


LESSON XVII. 


THE RAIN WATERS THE EARTH AND MAKES. 
IT FRUITFUL, 


=” E fertility. of the earth depends chiefly 
on the moiſture it receives from rain and 
other watery vapours. If the watering of the 
earth was left to the care of man, notwithſtand- 
ing his efforts, drought and famine would deſtroy 
us. How neceſlary, therefore, was it; that the 
vapours ſhould be collected into clouds, as in 
reſervoirs, and fall afterwards, by the afliſtance 
of the winds, upon the earth, to watet the trees 
and plants. Every ſhower of rain enriches the 
earth. The treaſures which its ſurface prodi- 
gally beſtows upon us are infinitely more valuable 
to us than all the metals and precious ſtones it 
contains in its bowels. Society might ſubſiſt wy 
| wel 
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well without gold or ſilver, but not without corn, 
vegetables, and paſture. 

t us reflect on the inexpreſſible bleſſings that 
rain produces on our globe. A ſeaſonable ſhower 
renews the face of the earth, and has much more 
force and effect than the dew, which in the night- 
time moiſtens the graſs and the leaves. The fur- 
rowed fields drink with avidity the beneficent 
rains poured upon them. The 3 of fer- 
tility unfold themſelves in the feeds, and ſecond 
the labour of man. The huſbandman ploughs, 
ſows, and plants, and God gives the increaſe. 
Men do what is in their power; and whatever 
is beyond their ability, the Lord himſelf pro- 
vides for. In winter he covers the ſeed as with 
a garment, In ſummer he warms and refreſhes 
it by the rays of the ſun, and by rain, He 
crowns the year with his bleflings, and he grants 
them ſo ſucceflively, that mankind are not merely 
nouriſhed, but their hearts are filled with joy and 
gladneſs. The divine bleſſing does not fall on 
cultivated fields only; it extends alſo over the 
meadows and fields of the deſerts, The coun- 
tries even that are forſaken by man, and from 
which no direct uſe is drawn, are ſtill objects 
of providential care: for ſuch is the goodneſs of 
God, that the hills and the valleys rejoice, and 
are adorned with ſmiling verdure. The rain 
does not fall in vain upon them. And if they 
do not yield fruit for our ſupport, they are, at 
leaſt, immenſe reſervoirs of water for our earth; 
and they produce a great variety of wholefome 

lants and ſimples good for our health, and 
which ſerve alſo as food for animals. 
Never let us forget God's bleſſings. Let us 
learn to know the full value of them, and con- 
hder how gloomy, barren, and deſert all nature 
would 
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would be, if the ſky had been to us like braſs, 
and the earth as iron. All the plants and trees 
would periſh ; every living creature would faint ; 
the rivers would dry up; and we ſhould breathe 
death in the air. d yet we camplain or mur- 


mur when the. winter rains are heavy, or laſt 


any length of time. We raſhly cenſure the go- 
vernment of the Almighty. Ah! rather let us 
bleſs the Creator, and praiſe his goodneſs towards 
us. By his order the ſeaſons are renewed, and 
regularly ſucceed each other. It is for us that 
the rain falls, and makes the earth fruitful. God 
opens his liberal hand to do good to man. His 
bleſſings light upon our land, and fill it with 
ace and plenteouſneſs. Let us then adore our 
— and ſing to his glory hymns of praiſe 
and thankſgiving. What has he not alread 
done for us, and what may we not {til} expe 


from his goodneſs. 


_  —— 


LESSON XVIII. 


THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONS. - 


HEN the ſun is far from us, and when 


the ſevere cold binds and ſhuts up our 


earth, there are-ſome countries where the inha- 


bitants enjoy all the beauties of ſpring ; others, 


where they are gathering rich harveſts; and 
others, in fine, where autumn fills their grana- 
ries with fruit, It is in this manner that Divine 
Wiſdom has regulated the change of ſeaſons, 
and diſtributed the ſame favour to all his crea- 
tures, at different times. His impartial love 


extends itſelf over every being he has made, 


without reſpect to rank, nation, or merit. It 
| is 
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is ſufficient that they require his bleſſings, for 
him to take pleaſure in granting them. His 
beneficent views extend over the deſerts of 
Arabia, with as much goodneſs, as over the 
ſmiling countries of Europe; and his govern- 
ment is the ſame from pole to pole. But if the 
Deity diſtributes the pleaſures of this life equally, 
why are ſome countries deprived of the pleaſures 
of ſpring, while we enjoy them in ſuch abun- 
dance? Why are the rays of the ſun ſo partially 
ſpread, that, in ſome climates there is darkneſs, 
and in others light, for whole months together ? 
Why are not the frozen countries near the pole 
as beautiful and fertile as our plains and valleys ? 
What art thou, O man, who dareſt to aſk ſuch 
queſtions ? What right haſt thou to demand an 
account of the infinitely wiſe Being, for the 
manner in which he rules the world? Vain 
mortal, learn to be humble, and to acknowledge 
traces of a ſovereign wiſdom, in the very things, 
wherein thy weak underſtanding imagined there 
were defects. Perhaps, thou ſuppoſeſt Provi- 
dence has refuſed, to certain-parts of the earth, 
advantages and happineſs, which have been la- 
viſhed with profuſion elſewhere. Not ſo: the 
Creator has given to each country what was 


' neceſſary to the life, ſupport, and content of his 


creatures. All is planned according to the cli- 
mate in which they live ; and Providence has, 
every where, provided for their preſervation and 
ſupport. The hours of the day vary in different 
png of the world, according to certain rules; 

ut all the zones have nearly the ſame number. 
There is ſcarce any-inhabited country, which 
the ſun ſhines more upon than andther. All the 
difference is, that they enjoy it at different times. 
With the inhabitants of the torrid zone, the 


days 


/ 
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would be, if the ſky had been to us like braſs, 
and the earth as iron. All the plants and trees 
would periſh ; every living creature would faint ; 
the rivers would 1 * ; and we ſhould breathe 


death in the air. yet we complain or mur- 


mur when the, winter rains are heavy, or laſt 


any length of time. We raſhly cenſure the go- 
vernment of the Almighty. Ah! rather let us 
bleſs the Creator, and praiſe his goodneſs towards 
us. By his order the ſeaſons are renewed, and 
regularly ſucceed each other. It is for us that 
the rain falls, and makes the earth fruitful. God 
opens his liberal hand to do to man. His 
bleſſings light upon our land, and fill it with 
ace and plenteouſneſs. Let us then adore our 
Oy and ſing to his glory hymns of praiſe 
and thankſgiving. What has he not alread 
done for us, and what may we not {till expe 


from his goodneſs. 
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THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONS. 


HEN the ſun is far from us, and when 


earth, there are-ſome countries where the inha- 


bitants enjoy all the beauties of ſpring ; others, 


where they are gathering rich harveſts; and 
others, in fine, where autumn fills their grana- 
ries with fruit, It is in this manner that Divine 
Wiſdom has regulated the change of feaſons, 
and diſtributed the ſame favour to all his crea- 
tures, at different times, His impartial love 
extends itſelf over every being he has made, 
without reſpect to rank, nation, or merit. It 
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is ſufficient that they require his bleſſings, for 
him to take pleaſure in granting them. His 
beneficent views extend over the deſerts of 
Arabia, with as much goodneſs, as over the 
ſmiling countries of Europe; and his govern- 
ment is the ſame from pole to pole. But if the 
Deity diſtributes the pleaſures of this life equally, 
why are ſome countries deprived of the pleaſures 
of ſpring, while we enjoy them in ſuch abun- 
dance? Why are the rays of the ſun ſo partially 
ſpread, that, in ſome climates there is darkneſs, 
and in others light, for whole months together ? 
Why are not the frozen countries near the pole 
as beautiful and fertile as our plains and valleys ? 
What art thou, O man, who dareſt to aſk ſuch 
queſtions ? What right haſt thou to demand an 
account of the infinitely wiſe Being, for the 


manner in which he rules the world? Vain 


mortal, learn to be humble, and to acknowledge 
traces of a ſovereign wiſdom, in the very things, 
wherein thy weak underſtanding imagined there 
were defects. Perhaps, thou ſuppoſeſt Provi- 
dence has refuſed, to certain parts of the earth, 
advantages and happineſs, which have been la- 
viſhed with profuſion elſewhere. Not fo: the 
Creator has given to each country what was 


' neceſſary to the life, ſupport, and content of his 


creatures. All is planned according to the cli- 
mate in which they live; and Providence has, 
every where, provided for their preſervation and 
ſupport. The hours of the day vary in different 
pre of the world, according to certain rules; 

ut all the zones have nearly the ſame number. 
There is ſcarce any inhabited country, which 
the ſun ſhines more upon than another. All the 
difference is, that they enjoy it at different times. 


With the inhabitants of the torrid zone, _ 
ys 
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days and nights are always of equal length; 
while, with the neighbouring zones, that is the 
caſe but twice a year. It is true, that the ſun 
quits them by turns, and gives ſummer to one 
{ide of the earth, while it abandons the other to 
winter. But it never fails to return regularly, 
from one of the limits of its annual — to the 
other; and, if the winter days are ſhorter than 
the nights, ſummer makes ample amends in that 
reſpect. Even the inhabitants of the frigid zone, 
who are deprived of the ſight of the ſun for ſe- 
veral months, ſee it afterwards on their horizon 
ſeveral following months ; and though they have 
ſome hours leſs of day-light, they are made 
amends for it by long twilights. | 
Lord! the earth is full of thy mercies. Thy 
goodneſs is ſpread over all the heavens, and ex- 
tends to the very clouds. W hat country is there 
in the whole univerſe, which has not experienced 
the effect of thy goodneſs? What province, 
throughout thy immenſe empire, is there, in 
which there may not be ſeen traces of thy bene- 
ficence? Where is the creature, where is the 
man, who, at each ſeaſon, cannot fee and feel 
how good thou art? I rejoice at living under thy 
merciful government. I rejoice in the number- 
leſs bleflings, which thou ſcattereſt over all the 


earth, for the happineſs of thy creatures. How 


is it poſſible I ſhould not wiſh, that all my fel- 
low-creatures, throughout the world, may be as 
happy, as tranquil, and content as I am? Yes, 
thou knoweſt ; thou, O Lord, who ſeeſt my 
heart, thou knoweſt that I am neither covetous 
nor ſelfiſh enough to behold, with regret, the 
happineſs of others, or not to with their welfare 
equal to my own. O God of mercy, grant that 
I may become more and more like thee. | As 


thou 
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thou loveſt all thy creatures, and as, without 


reſpect to perſons, thou doeſt to each all the 

ood they are capable of enjoying, be pleaſed to 
Findle an my heart the ſame univerſal love for 
my fellow-creatures, that I may do them all the 
good in my power; and, at leaſt; that I may 
raile to thee my ardent prayers for all mankind, 
without exception, 

a — _—— 


LESSON XIX. SEVENTH WEEK. 


THE UTILITY OF OUR SENSES, 


J Have ſenſes, that is to ſay, I am a being, 

who, by means of ſcveral wonderful organs 
of my body, can procure myſelf ſeveral forts of 
ſenſations. By my eyes, I can acquire the per- 
ception of light and- colours ; by my ears, that 
of different ſounds ; by ſmell and taſte, that of 
agreeable or diſagreeable emanations of ſavours 
and ſcents, of ſweet and bitter, and other ſuch 
properties of the body, which I can make uſe 
of; and laſtly, by my feeling, I have the ſenſe 
of heat and cold, of wet and dry, of ſoft and 
hard, &. Now, I repreſent to myſelf how 
wretched I ſhould be, it I was deprived of the 
organs of ſight, hearing, taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 
It I had not fight, how could I eſcape that mul. 
titude of dangers which ſurround me, or form 
to myſelf any idea of the magnificence of the 
heavens, the beauty of the country, and all the 
agreeable objects with which the earth is filled? 
Without the organ of bearing, how could I per- 
ceive-many dangers at a diſtance? How enjoy 
harmony and the charras of muſic ? How could 


I, in my youth, acquire ſchool-knowledge, learn 
| languages, 
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languages, obtain ideas, the talent of reading, 
and many other faculties, which diſtinguiſh me 
ſo advantageouſly from the brute creation ? If I 
had been refuſed the organs of ſmell and 7afte, 
how could I diſtinguiſh, in my food, what was 
hurtful or otherwiſe? I could not enjoy the 
perfumes of ſpring, or a number of things, 
which now afford me ſuch pleaſing ſenſations. 
And, laſtly, without my feeling, how ſhould I 
be. able to diſcover, either in ſleep, or awake, 
what was hurtful to me ? or, how ſhould I be 
able to attend to my preſervation? I cannot, 
therefore, give too much praiſe, that I ſee, hear, 
ſmell, and feel. I adore my merciful Creator. 
My mouth ſhall glorify him in ſongs of praiſe 
and thankſgiving. My ears ſhall be open to the 
univerſal hymn which all nature chaunts to his 
honour, Oh! may I never be inſenſible to the 
value of my ſenſes, or make a bad uſe of them. 
Thou, my Creator, haſt given them to me for 
the nobleſt purpoſes. How unworthy ſhould I. 
be of thy boundleſs goodneſs, of the admirable 
formation of my body, if I only employed my 
ſenſes in brutal enjoyments, without propoling 
to myſelf any higher views? How wretched 
ſhould I be, if I only ſought my happineſs in 
ſenſuality, and preferred it to the much nobler 
pleaſurgs of the mind; for there will come a 
time, when my eyes will no longer be affected 
by external objects; when the harmonious ſounds 
of muſic will no longer pleaſe my ear, nor the 
moſt exquiſite dainty, or delicious wines, ſoothe 
my palate... A time will come, when my ſenſes 
will take no pleaſure or ſatisfaction in any earth- 
* thing. How wretched ſhould I then be, if 

knew nothing that could feed my mind,. or - 
comfort my ſoul. Divine Spirit, direct and lead 
| me, 
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me, ſo to make uſe of my ſenſes, that I may 
never loſe ſight of the great purpoſe of my 
exiſtence. 
— 


LESSON Xx. 


SINGULARITIES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MINERALS, 


T would be difficult, if not impoſſible, for 
our weak and limited underſtandings, to take 
in at once the whole kingdom of nature, and to 
learn altogether the. wonderful properties of 
things, e ſhall, more eaſily, obtain a know- 
ledge of nature, if we begin by ſome ſeparate 
objects, ſome particular beauties, and dwell firſt 
on the moſt ſtriking phenomena. Let us then, 
at preſent, reflect on ſome curioſities among 
minerals. We ſhall diſcover there, as every 
where elſe, traces of the infinite wiſdom of the 
Deity. Amongſt theſe there are few more wor- 
thy our attention than the loadſtone. When 
this ſtone is ſuſpended it turns itſelf conſtantly, 
one end towards the north, and the other towards 
the ſouth ; and it is in thoſe two ends, or poles, - 
that it has the ſtrongeſt power of attraction. It 
is remarkable, that it attracts nothing but iron; 
and that, if two loadſtones are put together, 
their os of different denomination, that is to 
the ſouthern and northern pole attract vne 
another; whereas, the poles of the ſame name, 
that is to ſay, the two ſouthern, or the twa* 
northern, repel one another, and ſeem to HI 
from each other. FALLS 
There are properties found in quickſilyer 
equally — 9 It takes every form 7 5 
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wiſhes to give it; but it always ends by re- 
aſſuming its own natural form. In the fire, it 
riſes into vapour. When it is ſhaken a long 
time, it changes into duſt. By being diſſolved, 
it becomes a hard and tranſparent cryſtal ; but, 
it can always be reſtored to its former fluid ſtate. 
Gold is the firſt and moſt valuable, of all metals, 
not only trom its ſcarcity, but from its admirable 
properties. It is the hardeſt and moit unalterable 
of all bodies. It can bear, for two manths, 
being in the hotteſt fire, without any ſenſible 
loſs in its weight. Its parts are fo fine, that a 
grain of beaten gold can cover fifty ſquare inches, 


in ſuch a manner, that the naked eye may dif- - 


tinguiſh on the two ſurfaces, four millions of 
particles; and, its ductility is ſuch, that, with 
a ſingle grain, one may draw out a thread five 


hundred feet long. The wonderful form of 


common falt ; the brilliant ſtones; the fingular 
figures of the earth where the metals are con- 
cealed ; the petrified bodies that are often found 
on the high mountains, ſome hundred miles from 
the ſea, which is their original ſource ; and an 
hundred other ſingularities in the mineral world, 
ſeem formed to awaken our curioſity. No em- 


ployment whatever has more charms, is more 


ſatistactory, or has more variety in it, than an 
attentive obſervation of nature. Suppoſing we 
were to live ages on the earth, and, that we were 
to employ every day, every hour, in ſtudying 


only the ſingularities amongſt minerals, there 


would ſtill be, at the end ot that time, a thou- 
ſand things we could not explain, which would 
remain hidden from us, and would, more and 


more, raiſe our curioſity. Since our lives ſcarce 


extend to half an age, let us then make good uſe 
of the little time granted us; and let us devote it, 
| as 
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as much as our firſt duties will permit, to the 
obſervation of nature; and thus enjoy the moſt 
innocent and laſting pleaſures of the mind. The 
ſatisfaction we ſhall find in it will increaſe more 
and more, in proportion as we reflect more 
attentively on the views the Almighty has pro- 
poſed to himſelf in his works ; for the wonders 
of nature are infinitely- more to be admired, and 
more ſublime, than all the productions of human 
art. The latter do not always promoteour wel- 
fare, or make us better: they are often mere 
objects of fruitleſs admiration. But all the 
works of nature, and even the moſt fingular 
among them, tend to the univerſal good. of the 
world. They exiit, not only to be ſeen, but 
alſo to be enjoyed; and all, without exception, 
proclaim the goodneſs, as well as the wiſdom 


of God. 


— 
LESSON” XXI. 
WINTER 1S THE IMAGE OF OUR LIFE, 


I N the winter days there are continual changes, 
Flakes of ſnow and ſhowers of rain, ſtorms 
and calms, cloudy days and ferene ſkies, ſucceed 
each other. The ſnow has ſcarce covered nature 
with its brilliant whiteneſs, when the rain comes 
to deſtroy it. The fun ſcarce ſhews itſelf, when 
it again diſappears from us. ' Are there not the 
ſame viciflitudes in the moral world? If many 
of the days in winter are dark, dull, and gloomy, 
ſo are many ſcenes through life. But as ſtorms 


and darkneſs are neceſſary, and conformable to 


the wiſe laws of nature, fo are the diſagreeable 
accidents and the adverſity which we ſometimes 
experience 
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experience in the world. Who can prevent the 
day from being obſcured by dark clouds ? or our 
happineſs from being diſturbed, ſometimes by 
others, and ſometimes by accidents ? How is it 
poſlible the ſky ſhould be always calm and ſerene ? 
or that our minds ſhould enjoy uninterrupted 
repoſe ? The preſent conſtitution of our nature 
will as little admit of our being always free 
from pain and diſagreeable ſenſations, as the 
conſtitution of the natural world would admit of 
the air never being loaded with clouds. - Paſſions, 
which often produce good, but often alſo produce 
bad effects, are exactly in the moral world what 
ſtorms are in nature: and, as winter and froſt 
are ſources of fertility, ſo are afflictions and ſuf- 


ferings the means to attain wiſdom and virtue. 


Darkneſs teaches us the value of light. A con- 
tinual light would dazzle and fatigue the ſight. 
A ſerene day never gives us ſo much pleaſure, as 
when it has been preceded by dark and cloudy 
weather. In the ſame manner, we ſhould 
leſs ſenſible of the bleſſing of health, were 
not taught to feel it by the painful effects of 
ſickneſs. After all, it is certain, -that we in 
general are too much inclined to exaggerate our 
evils. The events. and accidents which happen 
to us are ſeldom as melancholy as we imagine. 
Our ſelf-love, our pride, and our exceſs of deli- 
cacy, blind us often to ſuch a degree, that we 
look on every thing that happens to us as real 
and great evils ; while, on the contrary, we take 
no notice of our real advantages, and the ſweets 
which attend us. It is at leaſt certain, that all 
our troubles ought to be reckoned as nothing, in 
campariſon of the multitude of bleſſings and 
leaſures that are beſtowed upon us by Divine 
rovidence. Thoſe very evils, of which we 
: complain, 
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complain, will prove real though diſguiſed bleſ- 
lings, if we know how to make a wiſe uſe. of 
them-; juſt as the ſnow, the ſtorms, the froſt, 
and other variations of the feafons, are means 
which God makes uſe of to grant us new favours, 
When the ſky has been long dark and ſtormy, 
the clouds at length diſſipate, and calm and ſun- 
ſhine bring back joy and gladneſs. The heavier 
the ſhowers are, the ſooner the clouds vaniſh. 
The darker they are, the ſooner the rays of the 
ſun diſperſe them. Misfortunes fill up but a 
ſhort ſpace of our lives, and when they appear 
to us the heavieft, wher we ſeem ſinking under 
them, it is a proof that they are ſoon to end. 

I will accept then, without murmuring, the 
portion of evil it has pleaſed the Almighty to 
allot me. I ſhould be unreaſonable to expect 
nothing but pleaſure and days of happineſs, No: 
let rain and ſunſhine, darkneſs and hght, ſucceed 
alternately through the courſe of my life, -I am, 
O Lord! reſigned to it. If thou thinkeſt proper 
to rouſe and ſhake my ſoul by the ſtorms of 
adverſity, thy will be done! What matter whe- 
ther the cup. that is given me be more or leſs 
bitter; that my troubles be more or leſs durable, 
while I am on this fide the grave. I know in 
whom [I have believed. I know, O my God! that 
thou wilt one day grant me eternal ſalvation. 
Thoſe who ſow here below in tears, will reap 
with ſongs of triumph. When the ſhort miſeries 
of life are over, I ſhall. find how advantageous 
they have been to me; and I ſhall bleſs my 
Creator for having conducted me to heaven, 
through paths of tribulation and ſorrow. 

M I heſe are the wg 1 which will ſupport me 

in every misfortune. As the expeRation of ſpring 

makes the gloomy appearance of winter ſupport- 
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able, ſo does the ſweet hope of futurity encou- 
rage me to bear with reſignation and fortitude 
the preſent miſeries. Through the darkneſs of 


this life, there opens to me the delightful Jour” 


pect of an happy hereafter. What I foreſee in 
eternity already ſheds light on the path through 
which I Walk; and by this way I ſhall imper- 
ceptibly arrive at the bleſſed abodes of peace, 
light, and happineſs. | 


— — 


LESSON XXII. EIGHTH WEEK. 


AN INVITATION TO CONTEMPLATE GOD IN 
THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


O Ve who adore with me the Lord, by whom 
the heavens and the earth were made, come 
and reflect on his works! Behold the wonders he 
has done! Acknowledge, and have a lively ſenſe 
of his mercies! Of all the knowledge we can 
acquire, this is the moſt important, the moſt 
eaſy and agreeable. We could diſpenſe with, 
many ſciences which we take ſuch pains to 
learn; but the knowledge of God and his works 
is abſolutely neceſfary, if we wiſh to fulfil the 


end of our creation, and by that means ſecure 


our happineſs here'and hereafter. It is the beſt 


preparation to underſtand, and to receive as we 


aught, the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe, in teaching his diſciples the truths 
of religion, the Divine Redeemer often ſpoke 
of the works of nature, and made uſe of the 
objects which the phyſical and moral world af- 
ford; to lead his hearers to reffections on ſpiritual 
and heavenly things. In general, it is a noble 
employment, and well worthy of man, to ſtudy 

the 
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the book: of nature continually; to learn in it 
the truths which may remind us of the immenſe 

reatneſs of the Creator, and our own littleneſs; 
bis bleflings, and the obligations they impoſe on 
us. It is ſhameful for man to be inattentive to 
the wonders which ſurround him on every ide, 
and to be as infenfible. to them as the brutes are. 
What employment can be more pleaſing to the 
human mind than meditations on the admirable 
works of the Moſt High! To contemplate, in 
the heavens, the earth, the waters, the night and 
day, in a word, throughout all nature, the wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodnefs of our Creator and 
Preſerver ! What can be conceived more delight- 
tul, than to diſcover in the whole creation, in 
all the natural world, in every thing we ſee, 
traces of the providence and tender mercies of 
the Father of all beings! There are no amuſe- 
ments, no worldly joys, of which we are not 
ſoon tired. But the pleaſure we feel in contem- 
plating the works of the Lord is a pleaſure ever 
new. It is in this light I eften repreſent to 
myſelf the felicity of the ſaints in heaven, 1 
ardently with to be with them, becauſe IT am 
perſuaded it is in their fociety, in their bleſſed 
intercourſe only, that my inſatiable deſire of in- 
creaſing in knowledge and wiſdom, is to be ſatis- 
fied. But, while we are ſtill at a diſtance from 
this happineſs, let us endeavour, at leaſt, to 
come as near it as poſſible, by habituating our- 
ſelves now to what will be hereafter, and for 
evermore, the employment of all the bleſſed 
ſaints and angels; Let-us admire the power and 
wiſdom: of the Creator in each of his creatures. 

This employment will make us not only happ 
but virtuous: for, if we have the Moſt His | 
and his works continually in our fight, with 
| 8 what 
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what love and veneration ſhall we not be pene- 
trated? With what confidence ſhall we not re- 
ſign ourſelves to him? Every thing around us, 
every thing within ourſelves, will ſerve to lead 
us to God, as the ſource of all ; every thing will 
more and more contribute to inſpire us with 
piety. Theſe, O 1 Father! are the en- 
gagements I make before heaven and earth, in 
reſence of every creature thou haſt formed. — 
his ſun which ſhines upon me, this air which 
I breathe, this earth which bears me, and gives 
me food; all nature, ſo wiſely framed for our 
wants and pleaſures, ſhall one day riſe as wit- 
neſſes againſt me, if I neglect to contemplate 
and admire thy works. | 


— — 


LESSON XXIII. 


THE STATE OF SOME, ANIMALS DURING 
WINTER, 


WE do not yet ſee any of thoſe millions of 
inſets and birds, which, during ſum- 
mer, are in the air, in the water, and on the 
earth. At the approach of winter they diſappear 
from our countries, where the climate does not 
agree with them, and where they can no longer 
find food. The firſt ſtormy day is a ſignal to 
them to reſt from their labour, to put an end to 
their active life, and to quit their homes. We 
miſtake if we go further, and believe that winter 
deſtroys thoſe animals: they continue to live 
even in that ſeaſon of the year. Providence ſo 
provides, that none of them periſh. The body 
of ſome animals is formed in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſame cauſes which deprive them of food, 

make 
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make ſuch revolutions in them as prevent their 
requiring any. The cold numbs them, they fall 
into a ſound ſleep, which laſts till the return of 
heat opens the earth, cauſes their neceſſary food 
to ſpring up, and wakens them from their hea- 
vineſs. Theſe animals hide themſelves in the 
ſand, in pits, or hollow places, in the bottom 
of ponds, or marſhes, where they cannot be 
found out or diſturbed. Their ſtate is a kind of 
death, or rather a ſwoon; and they do not revive 
till the gentle warmth of ſpring penetrates to 
their retreats. Some fort of birds, at the ap- 
proach of winter, undertake long journies, to 
ſeek in other climates. a more temperate air and 
proper food. Some fy in numbers from one 
country to another. Several go to Africa, croſs 
ſing the Mediterranean, and return the following 
ſpring to our countries. | | 

Lord, how admirable is thy wiſdom ! How 
tender and beneficent thy mercies to the leaſt of 
thy eræetures. Thou haſt impreſſed unon the 
mind of ſome animals that wonderful inſtinct, 
which warns them of the day in which they 
ſhould abandon their ſummer habitations, in 
order to paſs their winter in another climate. 
Thou haſt pointed out to others, the places 
where they may paſs in ſafety their night of 
winter in a ſound ſleep. Thou reviveſt them 


again when the ſeaſon of their new life arrives. 


Every time I reflect on theſe changes, they lead 
me naturally to think of what will happen to my- 
ſelf at my death; for my ſtate, in ſome meaſure,” 
reſembles that of theſe birds. At the end of my 
life I thall alſo quit my home, my pleaſures, 
and my companions, to go into a better world. 
I ſhall alſo reſt and fleep ſome time, but at the: 
moment of the new creation I ſhall awake; 
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and, clothed with the ſtrength and beauty of 

outh, I ſhall begin a life that will be eternal. 
What happens to animals affords me alſo another 
edifying reflection: I ſee from thence that Pro- 


vidence watches even over the very ſmalleſt link 


of the immenſe: chain of beings. I diſcover 


with what fatherly goodneſs it provides for the 
preſervation, of the weakelt and loweſt of crea- 
tures, in ſituations wherein it would appear im- 

oſlible to mere human wiſdom. Would it not 
then be doing injuſtice to the wiſdom and kind- 
neſs of my Fig to doubt his care of me, 
and to give, myſelf up to trouble and anxiety 
about my ſubſiſtence? "Certainly, that God who 

ives to inſects and to birds their food in dut ſea- 
on ;. that God who provides them retreats, and 
places of reſt in pits and rocks; who directs them 
to find their food in different countries; that ſame 
God will take care of me in time of need and 
diſtreſs. I have a perfect confidence that he will 
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ee the leaſt likelihood of it; he will find me a 


- 


Placs of refuge where I may reſt in peace. 


— — 


LESSON XXIV. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


NE often ſees in winter, towards the 

” ſpring, a ſort of tranſparent, bright, and 
variegated clouds in the ſky. From the north 
there appears a ſplendid light, which comes cloſe 
to the other clouds. Laſtly; from theſe northern 
clouds, there dart white rays of light, which 
reach to the centre of the heavens. This ethereal 


phenomenon, called Northern Lights, or ann. 
ealis, 
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Borealis, is ſtill, in ſome reſpects, one of theſe 
natural effects, the cauſe. of which cannot be 
very exactly determined. Some naturaliſts ſup- 
ba it to be a magnetic ſubſtance, which, accu- 
mulating and thickening towards the north, may 
ſhed a certain light at a diſtance. Others think, 
what is more probable, that the Aurora Borealis 
is occaſioned by nitrous and frozen particles, 
which, riſing.in the air, and joined to the va- 

ours, and to the fat and oily. exhalations ſent 
forth by the whales, and other immenſe fiſhes, 
which abound in the north, are lighted up, and 
made brilliant by that light which the Laplanders 
almoſt continually enjoy. Laſtly, ſome philo- 
ſophers pretend, that this phenomenon is only 
the atmoſphere inflamed, and a ſtorm not- yet 
come to maturity. The uncertainty: in which 
the beſt informed and moſt learned men are, in 
reſpe to this phenomenon, is very inſtructive 
to us. How many things do we ſee ir the air, 
in the ſky, and upon earth, which are ſtill my- 
ſteries, even to the very beſt naturaliſts? Theſe 
phenomena ought to humble the human mind, 
whoſe pride and vain curioſity often prevent it 
acknowledging how limited its faculties are. A 
thouſand inconſiderable things confound the moſt 
learned in their meditations, and eſcape our in- 
quiries. There are a thouſand objects, which, 
indeed, we acknowledge to be planned with 


16 much wiſdom, and to be very uſeful ; but we 
1d ſeldom arrive at diſcovering their true principles, 
th their purpoſe, their connexion with the natural 
ſe world and its ſeveral parts. However, this igno- 
rn rance does not affect our happineſs; and, after 


all, uninformed as we may be on this point, and 
a number of others, we know, at leaſt, that 
every phenomenon of the phyſical and intel- 
D 4 | lectual 
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leftual world happens only by the will of an 
allwiſe, almighty, and perfect Being, who di- 
rects them for the good of the univerſe. We 
have no occaſion to know more in a life ſo ſhort 
as ours; and this is doubtleſs ſufficient to induce 
us to adore and bleſs him, who is the author of 
things fo wonderful, and ſo much above our com- 
prehenſion. e 8 

But I ought alſo to bleſs thee, O my God! 
for not having been born in thoſe ſuperſtitious 
and ignorant times, when whole nations were 
thrown into conſternation and terror by theſe 
phenomena. This magnificent ſight painted to. 
their diſturbed imagination. whole armies, and 
battles fought in the air; and they drew moſt 
dreadful prognoſtics from them. The Aurora 
Borealis was to them a prophet, which foretold, 
ſometimes war, ſometimes famine, and ſome- 
times epidemic diſorders. | 

But, for my part, I find, in the mild and ma- 
jeſtic ſplendor of this light, a ſign of the power 
and goodneſs of Providence. I behold thoſe celeſtial 
lights without fear; becauſe I know that the 
Lord of heaven has not created any thing to be 
à torment and misfortune to his creatures. And 
perhaps there are people in the northern coun- 
tries who draw great advantages from theſe phe- 
nomena, though they ſo little influence ours. 


— _ 


© LESSON XXV. NINTH WEEK. 


> THE EXTREME SMALLNESS OF CERTAIN 
BODIES. 


5 HE vaulted ſky, the 1 of ſpace, and 

1 its unlimited extent, thoſe vaſt bodies which 

ſhine in the firmament, the variety of ER_—_ 
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which cover our globe, and which fill the air 
and the water, all theſe declare the glory of the 
Mighty God, and tell us his power is infinite. 
But-it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that the power and 
wiſdom of the Creator is only viſible in the im- 
menſe ſize of the world. Even in the ſmalleſt 
objects, in the moſt: incon{iderable parts of the 
natural world, the greateſt ſubjects ot admiration 
are to be found. The conſtruction of a grain of 
ſand, ſeen through a glaſs which magnifies ob- 
jets a million of times, is enough to fill the 
greateſt mind with aſtoniſhment. Who indeed 
would not be ſurpriſed to learn, that there is an 
inſet which lives in. the midſt of a grain of 
ſand which the eye can ſcarce diſcover ? — 
alſo with a microſcope (which magnifies ſome 
millions of times) the mould of a bit of bread; 
you will ſee in it a thick foreſt of fruit trees, 
the branches, leaves, and fruit of which are eaſy 
to be diitinguiſhed.” But even in your body you 
may perceive objects of inconceivable ſmallneſs, 
which perhaps you have not yet taken notice of, 
and yet deſerve all your admiration. It- is co- 
vered with an innumerable multitude of pores, 
of which the naked eye can only diſtinguiſh a 
ſmall part. The epidermis, or ſkin, reſembles 
the ſcale of a fiſh ; it has been calculated, that a 
grain of ſand would cover 250 of thoſe ſcales, 
and that one ſingle ſcale would cover 500 of thoſe 
interſtices, or thoſe pores which give paſſage to 
the inſenſible perſpiration. Have you ever re- 
ſtected on the wonderful conſtruction of the hairs 
of your head? as inconſiderable as they appear, 
they are one of the Creator's maſter-pieces., 
They are hollow tubes, each of which has its 
root, a ſubſtance full of marrow, and ſeveral 
little which unite them. In that whitiſh 
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matter, that ſcale which food leaves upon the 
teeth, and which ſettles there (by means of a 
microſcope magnifying one million of times) a 
great number of little animals have been diſco- 
vered; and it has been found, that in a ſpace, 
not larger than a grain of gunpowder, there was 
a million of thoſe animalcula. | 

Are not theſe ſo many circumſtances that 
ought to make us humble in our own eyes, and 
raiſe our ideas of the Supreme Being ? There 


are, perhaps, a multitude of wonders in our 


own. bodies, which no one has thought of or 
ſuſpected. How many imperceptible objects 
may there not be in nature, 'out of the reach of 
the microſcope, and of our underſtanding, Which, 
if known to us, would afford new proofs of the 
greatneſs of God? But the little we know, is 
more than ſufficient to convince us, that in ſmall 
things, as well as in great, the power, wiſdom, 
and- goodneſs of the Lord is manifeſted moſt 
admirably. The ſand of- the ſea declares the 
glory of the Almighty, as well as the expanſe of 
the heavens, the ſplendor of the ſun, or the fury 
of the tempeſts. he loweſt worm bids us give 
glory to its Creator; the trees, in the magni- 

cence of their clothing ; the grain and the feed, 
in their minuteneſs, cry aloud. with one voice, 
It is the Lord who hath made us, glory be to 
our Creator. Even the moſt diminutive creature 
vpon earth reminds us of his greatneſs. I admire 
thy power and wiſdom, Lord, in the formation 


ef the gnat, as much as in the conſtruction of 


the elephant; in the humble form of a blade of 
graſs, as in the majeſtic height of the oak; in a 
grain of ſand, as well as in the higheſt moun- 
tain. No creature thou haſh formed can be un- 


worthy my attention.” Who can tell if the 
| S | object 
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object of the moſt inſignificant appearance may 
not contain the greateſt wonders? A being that 
the Moſt High hath vouchſafed to form, is it 
not, from that very circumſtance, worthy of my 
obſervation ? 


— — 
LESSON XXVI. 
THE Hor E Or SPRING. 


E. VERY day draws us nearer to the plea- 
ſures of ſpring, and gives us hope of the 
time approaching, in which we may breathe 
more freely, and contemplate nature with, more 
ſatisfaction and joy. This ſweet expectation is 
almoſt the only one which does not deceive us, 
being founded on the invariable laws of nature. 
The charms of this hope are felt in every heart 
without diſtinction; for the beggar, as well as 
the monarch, may behold the ring approach 
with pure joy, and promiſe himſelf ſure pleafures 
in it. This hope is not attended with impatience, 
becauſe it extends very far, and takes in a mul- 
titude of objects. — The coming of ſpring pro- 
cures us a thouſand new pleaſures: the beauty 
and perfume of the flowers ; the ſinging of the 


birds; and every where the cheerful proſpect of 


mirth and pleaſure, Moſt earthly hopes are at- 
tended with anxieties ; but that of ſpring is as 
ſatisfactory as it is innocent and pure; for nature 
ſeldom deceives us. On the contrary, her pre- 
ſents generally ſurpaſs our expectations, both in 
number and quantity. It is a great eye, of 
Providence, that in all the changes of ſeaſons, 
and the viciflitudes of life, we can {till nouriſh 
hope in gur hearts. Winter would have been 
D 6 infinitely 
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infinitely more melancholy without this comfort- 
able proſpect. Encouraged by the hope of ſpring, 
we have. patiently borue the inconvenience 0 
cold and bad weather, and are now on the point 
of ſeeing that hope abundantly realized. A few 
more diſagreeable days, and the ſky will become 
ſerene, the air milder; the ſun will revive na- 
ture, and the earth will re-aflume its ornaments, 
O moſt mercicut Creator! I return thee 
thanks for theſe ſources of joy and comfort 
which thou haſt opened to us, to ſoften the evils 
of life. With what goodneſs throweſt thou a 
veil over the future evils which are to happen! 
while, on the contrary, thou giveſt a diſtinct 
view of the bleflings and pleaſures deſigned us. 
ithout hope, the earth would be a vale of 
miſery, and our lives a ſeries of forrow and pain. 
But thou haſt given us hope, as an agreeable 
companion through our pilgrimage. hen all 
around us is gloomy, it opens for us a cheertul 
proſpect of futurity, which revives, and enables 
us to walk with content through the ſorrowful 
paths of life. How often, O Heavenly Father! 
haſt thou not thus raiſed my dejeRed heart, and 
ſtrengthened my courage when ready to fail me! 
I bleſs thee for every ray of haps which has 
animated my ſoul ; for every blefling received, 
and for all thoſe hereafter reſerved for me. What 
words, indeed, can expreſs the great hopes I 8 


| indulge as a Chriſtian! Praiſed be thy mercy, 


Divine Redeemer! which has entitled me to hope 
a felicity, not conßned within the narrow limits 
of this life. Pratf: be to thee for the bleſſed 
hope thou haſt given us of eternity, What 
would this life be without it! What would be 
the happineſs of this world, if we could not 
enjoy the delightful hope of everlaſting life and 


eternal 
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eternal happineſs! Since we have this glorious 
bope, ought we- not to reckon as nothing the 
evils of this world? What matter how long and 
ſevere the winter of our lives? Let us hope for 
ſpring. Let us await the renewal and perfection 
of exiſtence in the world to come. 


LESSON XXVII. 


VARIETY OF MEANS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE FERTILITY OF NATURE. 


HE wiſdom of Providence makes uſe of 
ſeveral means to render the natural world 
fruitful. Sometimes the clouds fall in rain, in 
order to purity the air from hurtful vapours, to 
ſoften the earth, and give it new nouriſhing 
juices. At other times, when the earth is de- 
prived of the bleſlings of rain, a ſoft dew moiſ- 
tens and renders the earth fruitful, revives the 
feeble plants ready to wither. God has ordained 
that each ſeaſon ſhould have peculiar means of 
enriching the earth. The ſnow, which in win- 
ter covered our fields and meadows, not only 
ſerved to guard the earth from the ſevere cold; 
but, by means of the ſalts with which it is 
mixed, contributed alſo to the fertility of the 
land. The frequent ſtorms that are felt in ſpring 
preſerve the air from corruption, dry the earth, 
and diſperſe the rain over the whole ſurface of 
the globe. What beuign influence have they 
alſo upon the earth in making it fruĩtful; though, 
during ſummer, they excite the terror of timid 
and fearful people! With every thunder thower 
the Creator ſpreads his precious bleſſings on the 
earth. One may, without extravagance, main- 
| tain, 
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tain, with certainty, that there is no revolution 


in the air, or on the earth, which does not, 
directly or indire&ly, contribute to the fertility 
of our globe. Each ſeaſbn brings back the phe- 
nomena peculiar to it; and each phenomenon of 
nature produces effects, the happy influence of 
which is more or leſs viſible. Even thoſe plagues 
which cauſe the entire deſtruction of certain 
countries are only particular evils, which contri- 
bute to fulfil beneficent views, as there reſults 
from them advantages to the world, when con- 
ſidered in the whole. | 
In all times and places, I. acknowledge thy 
tender care, and the effects of thy mercy, O all 
wiſe and beneficent Creator! Lord of all times 
and ſeaſons! Thy praiſe riſes from the orbit of 
the carth up to the heaven of heavens! Our 
globe rolls in the ſtarry ſpace, ſometimes ſown 
with flowers, ſometimes covered with ſnow ; 
here adorned with vines, there crowned with 
ears of corn. It ſings thy praiſes, and joins its 
notes with the harmony of the ſpheres. When 
the ſnow and ice change our fields into deſerts ; 
when the tempeſt roars in the winds ; when thy 
lightnings make mortals tremble ; when the 
rivers, leaving their beds, overflow countries ; 
when all the elements ſeem to confpire the de- 
ſtruction of the world; it is then that thou pre- 
pareſt for the inhabitants of the earth, health, 
joy, peace, and plenty. 
7 I repreſent to — the different means, 
by which (it I may uſe the expreſſion) God ren- 
ders the moral world fruitful. In order to lead 
mankind to a ſenſe of their deſtination, to a 
horror of fin, and to the practice of virtue, the 
Almighty ſometimes makes uſe of violent, and 
ſometimes of mild methods. Sometimes he 
| thinks 
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thinks proper to puniſh the {inner ſeverely, to 


lay heavy judgments, and of a long duration, 


upon him, in order to awaken him from his 
ſlumber. He ſpeaks to hardened hearts, as to 
the Iſraelites on Mount Sinai, with lightnings - + 
and with a voice of thunder. With others he 
makes uſe of oppolite meaſures : he endeavours 
to ſnatch them trom vice and vanity, and to 
draw them to him by the gentle ways of ble(- 
ſings and goodneſs. 


— ——— 


LESSON XXVIII. TENTH WEEK. 


* 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. | 


FTE difference between animals and plants 
is fo great, and ſo vilible, that it requires 
but a very flight obſervation to be convinced of 
it. Undoubtedly, one remarkable difference con- 
liſts in the animals having the faculty of movi 
and changing place, a faculty of which the ve- 
etables are totally deprived. A much more 
eſſential difference is the faculty of feeling, which 
cannot be denied to animals, while it cannot be 
granted to plants. Jo this muſt be added, the 
manner of being nouriſhed, which is {till another 
diſtinction between them: animals, by means of 
exterior organs, are capable of chooſing their 
proper food; plants, on the contrary, are obliged 
to take what [nouriſhment the earth. affords, 
without any choice. This is given them from 
the moiſture. of the earth, and by the action of 
the veins. in the leaves, which pump and draw 
in the nouriſhing Juices with which, the air is 
filled, The number of ſpecies is much. greater 


in 


that the general and moſt ſtriking di 
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in the animal than in the vegetable kingdom. — 
In the inſects alone, there may, perhaps, be a 
greater number of claſſes (taking in thoſe which 
can only be ſeen with a microſcope) than there 
are of viſible plants on the ſurface of the globe; 
neither have the animals ſuch conformity with 
each other as the plants have, whoſe reſemblance 
makes it difficult to claſs them. Who can avoid 
obſerving another remarkable difference, as to 
the place where they live? The earth is the only 
place where plants can grow and multiply ; moſt 
of them riſe above its _ and are faſtened 
to the ſoil by roots more or leſs ſtrong; others 
are entirely under ground. A ſmall- number 
grow in the water; but, in order to live; it is 
neceſſary they ſhould take root in the earth. 
Animals, on the contrary, are leſs limited in 
lace. An innumerable multitude people the 
ſurface and the interior parts of the earth. Some 
inhabit-the bottom of the ſea; others live in 
the waters at a conſiderable depth. Many live 
in the air, in vegetables, in the bodies of men 
and animals, in fluid matter, and alſo in ſtones. 
If we conſider animals and plants, in reſpect to 
ſize, we ſhall find ſtill a ſtriking difference. 
Between the ſize of a whale and that of a mite, 
the diſtinction is much greater, than between 
the higheſt oak and a bit of moſs. Laſtly, it is 
particularly in the form of animals and 2 
erence 

ſubſiſts. Moſt of the latter have, in that reſpect, 
fo diſtinct a character, that it is impoſlible to 


confound them with vegetables. However, let 


us not imagine we have perfectly diſcovered the 
limits which divide the animal from the vegetable 
kingdom, or, that we have found out all that 


diſtinguiſhes them. Nature, to diverſify her 
| works, 
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works, makes uſe of almoſt imperceptible ſhades. 
In the chain of beings, verſe ib increaſes ſuc- 
ceſſively, and riſes by millions of degrees, ſo that 
a more perfect ſpecies differs very little from that 
which immediately preceded-it. How narrow are 


the bounds which ſeparate the plant from the 


animal! There are plants which appear ſenſible, 
and animals which ſeem deprived of ſenſation, 


Nothing proves this better than- the diſcoveries 


made in coral. Formerly, it was ſuppoſed that 
corals were fea plants, but now, there are 
ſtrong reaſons for placing them among animals ; 
for, what was then taken for a flower, has proved 
to be really an animal. The more obfervations 
are made, the more reaſon is there to be con- 
vinced, that it is impoſſible to fix the exact limits 
of the three kingdoms, the mineral, the vegeta- 
ble, and animal; and that amongſt moſt 'crea- 
tures there is more conformity than diſhmilarity. 
It is at leaſt certain, that the limits which divide 
the moſt perfect creatures, from thoſe that are a 
degree leſs ſo, become at laſt imperceptible to 
underſtandings ſo limited as ours. Theſe obſer- 
vations ought to convince us that the world, with 
all the creatures it contains, is the work of an 
Infinite Being. So much” harmony and ſuch 
differences, ſo much variety with ſo much uni- 
formity, can only proceed from the almighty, 


omniſcient, and perfect Being, who created the 


univerſe and all that is in it. Let our hearts 
riſe towards him, Let us go from the ſtone to 
the plant, from the plant to the brute, from the 
brute to man, and from man to the heavenly 
ſpirits ; then take our flight towards the ever- 
laſting, incommenſurable Being, the Creator of 
the world, the Preſerver of plants, the Protector 
of animals, the Father of mankind, the King 

ot 
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of ſpirits. - Meaſure, if poſſible, meaſure his 
greatneſs, and try to ſound the depths of his 
wiſdom. Thrice Holy God! created beings are 
too weak to know thy works. They are im- 
menſe; and to tell them all, would 2 be 
infinite like thee. Therefore, the leſs Tapable 
we are of conceiving how far the wiſdom of 
God extends, the more we ought to reflect on hig 
greatneſs! and, above all, to imitate his good- 
neſs as much as is in our power. We ſee that 
no creature is deprived of the merciful care of 
the Lord. It is extended to the ſtone and the 
plant, as well as to men and animals. In his 
light (in ſome reſpects) there is no diſtinRion : 
his mercy is over all his works. Let us, in this 
alſo, endeavour to imitate our Maker. We 
fill it is true, adiſtinguiſhed rank among created 
beings; but, let us take care not to be cruel or 
tyrannical towards creatures who appear to be 
inferior to us. Let us rather endeayour to en- 
joy, with gratitude and moderation, all thoſe 
deligned by Gd for cur ute; | 
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LESSON XXIX. 


THE UNIFORMITY. AND VARIETY IN THE 
WORKS OF NATURE. 


T HE ſky over our heads, and the earth under 
our feet, remain always the ſame from age 
to age; and yet they afford us, now and then, 
ſpectacles as varied as they are magnificent. 
— the ſky is covered with clouds, ſome- 
vimes ſerene, ſometimes blue, and ſometimes of 
different colours. The darkneſs of night, and 


the light of noon-day, the dazzling light 2 
| un, 
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ſun, and the paler light of the moon, ſucceed 
cach other regularly. The immeaſurable ſpace 
of the heavens. appears ſometimes a deſert, and 
ſometimes {trewed with an infinite. number of 
ſtars. To how many changes and revolutions 
alſo is our earth ſubject !- For ſome months uni- 
form, and without .ornaments, the ſeverity. of 
the winter robbed it of its beauty; the ſprin 

renews. its. youth; ſurnmer Sill ſhew it ſtil 
more rich and beautiful; and, in ſome month 

after, autumn will pour upon us every ſort — 
fruit.— What variety alſo on our globe between 
one country and another! Here a flat leyel 
country preſents us plains beyond the limits of 
ſight ; there high mountains riſe crowned with 
foreſts ; at their feet fertile valleys are watered 
with brooks and rivers. Here gulphs and pre- 
cipices; there {till lakes; and further off im- 
petuous torrents. On every {ide is ſeen a variety 
which pleaſes the eye, and opens the heart to 
tions of dure >= Groot dolicht. This ſame 


- r 
aſſemblage of uniformity and variety is found in. 
all the vegetables on our globe. They take from 
their common mother all the ſame nature, and 
the ſame food: they have all the ſame manner of 
ſpringing up and growing; yet, what a prodi- 
gious difference between a blade of graſs and an 
oak! all together are ranged under certain 
claſſes, "Thoſe of the ſame ſpecies are indeed 
very like one another ; and yet what differences 
we ſee in them! It is the ſame in reſpect to 
animals. The wiſdom of the Creator has di- 
vided them alſo into clalſes ; and whatever variety 
there is in them, they (till preſerve eſſential re- 
ſemblances.— There is even a certain degree of 
conformity between man and the lowelt claſs of 


animals. However ſuperior man may be to 
animals 
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animals in many reſpects, has he not in com- 
mon with them, and even with plants, the ſame 
means of food? Is it not the ſun, the air, the 
earth, and water, which provides it for them all 
alike? The plants grow, ripen, fade, and die; 


and thoſe laws of nature extend to animals, and 


even to mankind. If we next examine the va- 
riety of the human ſpecies, what an aſtoniſhing 
aſſemblage of conformity and diverſity! Human 
nature, in all times, and among all people, is 
ever the ſame ; and yet we find, that of this in- 
numerable nend of men ſpread over the 
earth, each individual has a form peculiar to 
himſelf; particular talents and countenance, 
which, to a certain degree, ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
him from any other —It ſeems as if the wiſdom 
of the Creator choſe to vary in the higheſt degree 
all his works, as far as was compatible with the 
eſſential conſtruction peculiar to each ſpecies, 


All the creatures on our globe are divided into 


three claſſes. migerale, vegetable, and animale, 
Theſe claſſes divide into kinds; the kinds into 
numberleſs ſorts of individuals. From thence 
it is, that there is no creature on earth alone, 
or without reſemblance to its own ſpecies. There 
is no ſpecies which has not ſome connexion with 


others, or a general affinity with the reſt of the 


world, From this aſſemblage. of uniformity and 
diverſity (which is of infinite extent) is derived 


the order and beauty of the univerſe. —The dif- 


ference between the countries of our globe, 
proves the wiſdom of the Moſt High, Who choſe 
that each being ſhould have its certain place, 
and has ſo fixed their deſtination, that it would 
be impoſſible to change the connexion or diſtinc- 
tion he has made between them: even the mi- 
nuteſt works of nature, ſuch as only can be feen 

through 
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through a microſcope, diſcover ſuch union and 

variety together, as muſt neceſſarily raiſe our 

ſouls to the contemplation of the infinite wiſdom 

of the Creator. Ih 
| | 


LESSON xxx. 
SEEDS. 


ALE vegetables ſpring from ſeeds ; but the 


greater number of theſe are not ſown, and 


are even inviſible to us. It is nature that diſ- 


rſes them. With this view ſhe has furniſhed 
ome ſeeds with a ſort of light down, or little 
feathers, which ſerve as wings for the wind to 


carry them away, and ſpread them every where. 


Other ſeeds are ſmall and heavy enough to fall 
perpendicularly on the earth, and to ſink of 
themſelves into it. Others of a larger or lighter 
fort, which might be carried away by the wind, 
have one or more little hooks to catch, and pre- 
vent them from going too far from their place. 
And what is ſtill more admirable, is, that nature 
ſeems to have given to ſome birds the care of 
neg trees. They ſow the nuts, which after- 
wards ſhoot and grow. Ravens have been thus 
ſeen to plant oaks; and this is their method: 
they make a hole with their bill, and drop an 
acorn into it, which they afterwards cover with 
earth and moſs. It muſt not be ſuppoſed-they do 
all this with an intention to plant trees; it is 
inſtin& alone which prompts them. They bury 
the acorn for their food ; it ſhoots, and becomes 
an oak. | 

Let us here admire the wiſe and tender care of 
Providence. If the ſowing of ſeeds 9 

* an 
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and forefts had been entirely left to mankind, 
how infufficient would have been the means! 


Obferve, how, at the return of ſpring, the graſs 
and flowers ſpring up and adorn the earth, with- 


out our having in any degree contributed towards 


it. But this 1s not all that is to be admired in 
reſpect to ſeeds. It is remarkable, that the 


Whole plant, however great it may be, is all 


concealed in the narrow ſpace of the ſeed. The 
whole trunk of the oak, its leaves, branches, 
and root, are already in the acorn. The plants 
which remain all the year in the ground, how 


carefully are their bloſſoms and ſeeds encloſed 


during winter in the buds, where they are well 
protected, and covered with cloſe coats of curious 
texture. As for thoſe plants which cannot bear 
the cold of winter, they are preſerved under 
ground by their roots or fruit, till the mild 
warmth of ſpring makes them bud again. Some 
ſeeds are lodged in the middle of the fruit; 
others in pods and ſhells. But every ſeed is 
protected and preſerved in the manner moſt 
ſuitable to its nature. Every where we may 
trace the Divine Creator. 

-LESSON XXXI. ELEVENTH WEEK. 

USE OF VEGETABLES, 


XX7 HEN I conſider the great number and 
| variety of vegetables, I diſcover in this 
citcumftance, as in every thing elſe, the benefi- 
cent views of my Crettor. What, indeed, could 
he propoſe, by covering the earth with ſo many 
different herbs, plants, and fruits, but the ad- 
vantage and happinefs of his creatures? There 
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are ſo great a number, and ſuch variety of plants, 
that they already reckon above thirty thouſand 
ſpecies of them, and every day there are new 
eee and new claſſes found. Their increaſe 
is infinite. For example, who! would not be 
aſtoniſhed, that a ſingle grain of wheat ſhould 
produce two thouſand others, and that a ſingle 
ſeed of poppy ſhould multiply to ſuch a degree, 
that in two or three years a whole field might 
be ſowed with it. Can we ſuppoſe, that the 
Almighty had not the advantage of his creatures 
in view, when he ordained this prodigious in- 
creaſe of plants. There can remain no doubt 
of the Creator's intention, if we conſider the 
uſe made of vegetables from the remoteſt times. 
Do not plants and fruit furniſh us every day 
with the moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing food ? 
Do we not moſtly owe our clothes, lbs, and 
furniture, to the vegetable world? There is no 
part of plants that has not its uſe. The roots 
furniſh medicaments; they ferve for food and 
fuel, to make pitch, dyes, and all ſorts of uten- 


ſils. Of wood, they make coal, buildings, fires, 


medicines, paper, dyes, and a vaſt number of 
inſtruments. The bark even has its utility in 
medicine, in tanning, &c. The aſhes ſerve to 
manure and improve the ground, to bleach cloth, 
to make ſalt-petre; and they make uſe of pot- 
aſhes in dying. Roſin is uſeful to painters. 
Pitch and tar are made of it. They make uſe 
of turpentine in medicine; hard roſin to varniſh, 
to ſolder, to rub the bow-ſtrings of muſical in- 
{truments, in order to make them more fonorous; 
and they uſe maſtic in perfumes. Flowers pleaſe 
and delight, both by their colour and ſmell. 
They ſerve as medicine, and are particularly 
uſeful in furniſhing bees with wax and _— 
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The fruits, which ripen by degrees, ſerve for 
our food, and are eaten either raw, baked, dricd, 
or preſerved. But vegetables are not for the uſe 
of man alone; they are of ſtill greater uſe to 
animals, moit of which have no other tood. 
'The reaſon there are ſo many fields, and ſo great 
variety of herbs and plants, is, that all the dif- 


ferent animals may find their proper food. 


Where, O Heavenly Father! can expreſſions 
be found to celebrate thy goodneſs? Who can 
reckon all the bleſſings the vegetable world af- 
fords us? It is at leaſt manifeſt, that all the 
arrangements thou haſt made, in this reſpect, 
tend to the uſe of all thy creatures. Thou haſt 

rovided for the wants of every individual. 

hou haſt aſſigned to each the plant propereſt 
for its food and preſervation. There is not a 
plant upon earth that has not its purpoſe and 
ule, hat ſentiments, therefore, of gratitude 
and veneration ought we not to feel, at the dight 
of a country, a meadow, a field? Here, thy 


beneficent cares have united all that is neceſſary 


tor the ſupport and enjoyment of the inhabitants 
of the earth. Here, every herb and flower, 


each tree that grows, teaches.us thy mercy. 1 


will neither be deaf nor inſenſible to this per- 


ſuaſive voice; I will reliſh, I will enjoy thy 


goodneſs. I will, more and more, place my 
whole truſt in thee. 
— 


| LESSON XXXII. 
THE CHANGE OF SEASONS. 


IN the. warmeſt climates, as well as in the 
coldeſt, there are but two ſeaſons of the year 
really different. The coldeſt countries have um- 
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mer about four months; during which the heat is 
very great, occaſioned by the length of the days. 
Their winter laſts eight months. Spring and 
autumn are ſcarce perceptible there; becauſe, in a 
very few days, an extreme heat ſucceeds an extreme 
cold; and, on the contrary, the great heats are 
immediately followed by the moſt ſevere cold. The 
hotteſt countries have a dry and burning ſeaſon for 
ſeven or eight months; Afterwards. comes rain, 
which laſts four or five months; and this rainy ſeaſon 
makes the difference between the ſummer and win- 
ter. It is only in temperate climates, that there 
are four ſeaſons really different in the year. The 
ſummer heats gradually decreaſe ; ſo that the au- 
tumnal fruits have time to ripen by degrees, with- 
out being hurt by the cold of winter. In the ſame 
manner in ſpring, the plants have time to ſhoot, | 
and grow inſenſibly, without being deſtroyed by 
late froſts, or too much haſtened by early heats. 
In Europe, theſe four ſeaſons are moit perceptible ; 
and particularly in Italy and in the ſouth of France. 
By degrees, as we advance towards the north, or 
towards the ſouth, the ſpring. and autumn are leſs 
marked. From the middle of May to St. John's- 
Day, it rains leſs frequently; after Which, the vio- 
lent raius return, and continue to the end of July. 
The months of February and April are generally 
very uncertain weather. If the melted ſnow and 
rains remained on the ground, without falling away 
or r the water would annually riſe to 
che height of à foot and three quarters in moſt 
countries. This change of ſeaſons deſerves our 
admiration. It cannot be attributed to chance; 
tor in fortuitous events there can neither be order 
nor conſtancy. Now, in every country throughout 
the world, the ſeaſons ſucceed each other with the 
lame regularity as the nights and days, and change 
the appearance of the * preciſely at the appointed 

time. 
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time. We ſee it ſucceſſively adorned, ſometimes 
with herbs and leaves, ſometimes with flowers, 
ſometimes with fruit. Afterwards it is ſtripped of 
all its ornaments, till ſpring returns, and, in ſome 
degree, revives it. Spring, ſummer, and autumn, 
provide food for men and animals, in giving them 
abundance of fruits. And though nature appears 
dead in winter, that ſeaſon is not without its bleſ- 
lings; for it moiſtens and fertilizes the earth, and, 
by that preparation, makes it fit to produce its 
plants and fruits in due ſeaſon. | 

Awake, O my ſoul ! to praiſe and bleſs thy Crea- 
tor and benefactor. It is now that charming ſea- 
ſon begins again, which opens fuch .an agreeable 
proſpect before us, and makes amends for the ſad 
winter days that are paſt. The ſpring approaches 
| every day, and with it a thouſand pleaſures and 
innumerable bleflings. How many have wiſhed to 
live to fee the renewal of nature, and to recover, 
in the fine days of ſpring, from all they had ſuffered 
during winter. But they have not had the conſo- 
lation to fee this day, and their lives were ended 
before the winter 'was over. More favoured than 
many millions of my fellow-creatures, who have 
been carried off by death, TI till live, and may in- 
dulge the joy with which ſpring inſpires me. But 
how often have I ſeen this ſeaſon, without thinking 
of the goodneſs of my Creator, without opening 
my heart to gratitude and love! And perhaps this 
is the laſt ſpring I ſhall ſee upon earth. Perhaps, 
before the equinox returns, I thall be in my grave. 
Let this thought lead me to feel ſo much the more 
ſenſibly the happineſs granted me, and to redeem, 
with more care, every moment of this tranſitory 


life. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 


HARMONY BETWEEN THE MORAL AND NATU- 
RAL WORLD. 


* E wiſdom of the Deity has ordained there 
ſhould be a great affinity between the world 
and its inhabitants, to ſhew that the one was ma- 
nifeſtly made for the other. There is a connexion” 
and perfect harmony in all the Creator's works. 
Human nature and the ſurface of the earth have 
very near relations to each other, and a ſtriking 
analogy. As the bodies of plants and animals form, 
grow, arrive at maturity, and periſh ; ſo are men 
ſubſervient alſo to this law of nature. As there is 
a great diverſity of climates and ſoils, ſome barren, 
and others fruitful ; ſo is there an equal variety in 
the minds, talents, and faculties of men. Such has 
been the plan of the Creator; and there is in this 
variety more goodneſs and wiſdom than we think of 
at firſt ſight. Far from appearing defeQive, we 
ſhould find it all perfection, if we had a tho- 
rough knowledge of things. If any body was 
tempted to obje to God's not having given the 
ſame faculties, the ſame degree of underſtanding to 
all mankind; we might anſwer, Who art thou, 
bliad and weak mortal, that dareit to queſtion the 
Almighty on what he has done? Shal! the creature 
ſay to the Creator, Why haſt thou made me thus? 
We might as well aſk, Why God has not or- 
dained that all the kingdoms and countries on earth 
ſhould be equally agreeable and fruitful? Why in 
certain places the foil is rich and fertile, while in 
others it is ſo barren and ungrateful, that all at- 
tempts to improve it are thrown away! Let us not 
doubt that this difference is very right, and worthy 
our admiration, though it is not always conformable 

2 to 
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to our way of thinking. The moſt barren and 
.deſert countries have their uſe and beauty in the eyes 
of the Creator. It is the ſame in reſpect to the 
moſt ſavage and uncultivated nations. All hold 
their proper place in the immenſity of created be- 
ings; and their variety ſerves to declare the wiſdom 
of God, which is infinite. But, as it is evidently 
the intention of Divine Providence; that the earth 
ſhould be cultivated, and produce abundance of 
fruits, for the preſervation of men and animals, as 
it is for the ſame purpoſe that God has given us the 
corn to ſow in the ground; ſo alſo, and with more 
reaſon, does his wiſdom require, that human nature 
ſhould be cultivated ; and that our ſouls ſhould be 
made fruitful, and enabled to reap the excellent 
harveſt of virtue and- piety. It is with that deſign 
that he has given to mankind leſſons of true religion; 
which, if they find a ſoil well diſpoſed to receive 
them, produce exquilite fruit, like the corn which 
is ſowed in fertile ground. From thence it is, that 
the goſpel alſo can have no efficacy in the world, 
but in proportion to the natural faculties of men, 
and the diſpoſitions with which they receive it. 
There are ſtill in our days, vaſt countries, barren 
and uncultivated, although Providence denies them 
nothing that they require to make them fruitful, It 
is thus that, notwithſtanding the publication of the 
goſpe}, there are ſtill ſo many people who remain 
in ignorance. Even among the moſt poliſhed na- 
tions of Chriſtianity, the efficacy of the goſpel is 
-unequal, and will ever be ſo, according to the 
diverſity of characters to whom it is made known. 
Some do'not comprehend it, and have no ſenſe of 
the ſalutary effects of the truths of our holy reli- 
jon. Others receive thoſe truths with eagerneſs 
and joy, but thoſe impreſſions do not laſt. With 
ethers, the paſſions and cares of the world ſtifle the 


divine word. . And, laſtly, ſome receive it with an 
| | honeſt 
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honeſt and upright heart, with wiſdom, with con- 
viction, and fincerity. It is for them alone, that 
it becomes „ the power of God unto ſalvation.” 
But to which of theſe do I belong? What im- 
preſſion has the doctrine of ſalvation made upon 
my ſoul? What fruit has the good ſeed of the goſ- 
pel produced in my heart? Theſe are queſtions 
which my conſcience ought to anſwer honeſtly and 
lincerely ; but of which my conduct through life 
will be the beſt proof. | 


— — — 


LESSON XXXIV. TWELFTH WEEK. 


THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


T is certain, that in reſpect to us, there happens 

many new things upon earth. Nature cauſes 
new flowers to blow every ſeaſon, and other fruits 
to ripen. The ſcene of nature changes every year. 
Each day brings new events and new revolutions. 
The ſituation of objects change daily, or rather 
1 themſelves to our ſenſes under different 
orms. But it is only relatively to our limited 
underſtandings and knowledge, that it can really 
be ſaid, there is any new thing under the ſun. 
Nothing is more certain than the ſaying of Solomon, 
that, „What has been will be, and what has been 
© done will be done, and there is nothing new 
under the ſun.” The Deity, whoſe wiſdom is 
infinite, has not thought proper to multiply beings 
unneceſſarily. There are as many as our wants, 
our pleaſure, or our curioſity require. We cannot 


even gain a ſuperficial knowledge of all the works 
of our Creator; much leſs are we able to exhauſt 
them. Our underſtandings are too weak to con- 
ceive a juſt and perfect idea of all created beings. 
We therefore. ſometimes imagine there are many 


3 new 
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new things under the ſun ; for, 'as the whole crea- 
tion is immenſe, and as we cannot take in all the 
parts of it at once, we fancy, that each point of 
view we ſee it in for the firſt time, is new, becauſe 
the Creator has, in every part of the world, made 
2 wonderful variety and diverſity. The world does 
not require a continued creation to extend to in- 
finity. It is enough that the Being of beings 
ſhould maintain the order he has eſtablithed from 
the beginning. God is an artiſt who requires but 
a ſmall number of ſprings to vary the works he has 

roduced ; and which are, however, ſo varied, and 
in ſo great a number, that, though they fucceed 
one another, and return with the greateſt regularity, 
they appear to us ever new. Let us be content to 
enjoy with gratitude the things he has created, 
without undertaking to ſound the depths of them, 
or attempting to take in their vaſt extent. The 
impoſſibility of cur reckoning all the works of the 
creation, 1s, in ſome ſort, the ſeal by which we 
may conclude, that the world is the work of a 
God; and it is, at the ſame time, a certain proof 
of the weakneſs of our underſtandings. But have 
there not been diſcoverics made lately, which were 
formerly entirely unknown ? Do not all the king- 
doms of nature now preſent phenomena to us that 
we had no idea of formerly? The moſt of theſe 
diſcoverics we owe lefs to our ſagacity than to our 
wants, In proportion as theſe multiplied, new 
means were neceſſary to ſupply them, and Provi- 
dence deigned to furniſh us with thoſe. But the 
means exiſted before we diſcovered them. The 
minerals, plants, and animals, which we have 
lately learned to know, exiſted on the boſom of the 
earth, or on its ſurface, before the inquiries and 
labour of man had made them viſible to us. Is it 
certain, even, that many of the diſcoveries we 


boaſt the moſt of, were not made by * 
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If the world was the work of chance, we ſhould 
now and then ſee new productions: why then do 
we! not fee new kinds of animals, plants, and 
{tones ? It is becauſe all has been planned by the 
infinite wiſdom of the Supreme Being. All that he 
does is perfect; it does not require to be renewed 
or created again; there is ſufficient for our con- 
venience and uſe. Nothing was made by chance. 
All events have been determined by Infinite Wiſdom, 
and are linked together in one chain. The whole 
fabric of the world is preſerved by the providence 
of its Creator, and by the concurrence of laws 
both general and particular. All is ſtamped with 
wiſdom, order, and greatneſs. In all, and by all, 
the Moſt High is praiſed and magnified. To him 

be glory, now and for evermore. 


— — 


LESSON XXXV. 


CIRCULATION OF THE SAP IN TREES. 


. trees, which for ſeveral months appeared 
quite dead, begin inſenſibly to revive. Some 
weeks hence we ſhall diſcover in them {till more 
ſigns. of life. In a ſhort time the buds will grow 
large, will open, and produce their precious bloſ- 
forus. We have it always in our power to obſerve 
this' revolution regularly in the beginning of each 
ſpring ; but perhaps have been hitherto ignorant by 


what means it operates. The effects we obſerve inn 


ſpring, in trees, and other vegetables, are produced 
by the ſap, which is put in motion it the ſtalks of 
the trees, by the air and increaſe of heat. As the 
life of animals depends on the circulation of their 
blood, ſo alſo the lite and growth of: plants and 


trees depend on the circulation of ſap. For this 


purpoſe, God has formed and diſpoſed. all parts of 
| E 4 vegetables, 
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vegetables, ſo as to concur towards the preparation, 


eſervation, and circulation of this nouriſhi 

juice. „It is chiefly. by means of the bark, that th 
f tte ſaß in ſpring riſes from the roots into the bodies _ 
of trees; and even conveys throughout the year, all th 
the nouriſhment to the branches and fruit. The w 
wood of the tree is compoſed of {mall long fibres, ce 
which extend in a direct line the whole length of th 
the tree to the top; and which are very cloſely tr 
joined together. Among thoſe fibres there are ſome {} 
ſio ſmall and fine, that one of them, though ſcarce v 
as thick as a hair, contains more than eight thou- 1 
fand little fibres. There are a multitude of little F 
veins to contain the nouriſhing juice, and to make q 
the circulation eaſy. Theſe veins extend to the ti 
other branches, and riſe up the whole length of the t 
tree to the top; ſome conduct the ſap from the root 5, 
to the top of the tree, and others bring it down t 
from the top to the bottom. The ſap riſes up the 0 
aſcending veins in the heat of the day, and comes ( 

down the others again in the cool of the evening. 
The leaves ſerve for the ſame purpoſe, and their | 
chief uſe is to make the ſap circulate ; not only ( 
that which proceeds from the root, but alſo what | 
the tree receives outwardly by means of dew, the t 
moiſture of the air, and rain. This -nouriſhing 
Juice is ſpread through every part of the tree. But 5 
it could not riſe through the ſtalks, if there were N 
not openings in them at the top. It is through g 


theſe pores that the watery parts of the ſap evapo- 
rate, while the oily, ſulphureous, and earthly parts 
mix together to nouriſh the tree, to transform into 
a ſubſtance, and give it a new growth. If the 
juice does not reach it, if the circulation is ſtopped, 
if the interior organization of the tree is deſtroyed, | 
whether by too ſevere cold or troſt, by age, or by 
any wound or outward accident, the tree dies. a | 


a | After 
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After theſe reflections, can we ſee with the ſame 
indifference as formerly, the trees at the ſeaſon of 
ſpring? Will the change there is going to be in 
them appear ſo little worth our notice? And, can 
we obſerve the renewal of all nature, without 
thinking of Him who gives life to every creature; 
who provides the juices analagous to trees; who 
communicates to that ſap the power of circulating 
through the veins, and from thence of giving to 
trees life, nouriſhment, and growth: alas! that it 


ſhould be poſſible to ſee all theſe things every year, 


without giving proper attention to them: it is what 


I am too ſtrong a proof of. At the return of many 
ſprings, I have had the opportunity to obſerve this 
quickening virtue which appears in plants and 
trees; but I have thought no more about it than 
the animals which graze in the fields; and, what 
is {till more LOmPRL 4 , I have been equally inatten- 
tive to the preſervation of my own life, the growth 
of my body, and the circulation of my blood. 
Grant that I may now, at leaſt, as I have the hap- 
pineſs to ſee the ſpring again, think in a more rea- 
ſonable way, and more as a Chriſtian, May thou, 
O Lord of all mercy, incline my heart to acknow- 
ledge and glorify thy great and holy name. Now, 
that all nature revives, grant that my ſoul may be 
quickened by thy ſpirit. May this new exiſtence, 
which the vegetables receive at this lovely ſeaſon, 
be the ſignal to awaken me from my ſlumber, and 
lead me to virtue. | I | | 


| #4 * 
LESSON XXXVI. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF OUR FUTURE STATE: 


13 we are ignorant of future events, we muſt 
not ſeek. the cauſe of it merely in the nature of 


our ſouls, the faculties and knowledge of which 
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are very limited; but alſo in the expreſs and in- 
finitely wiſe will of the Creator. He knew the 
ftrength of man, and he would not give him more 
knowledge than he could bear. Be "Oper! 

Knowledge is to the ſoul what the light of the 

n is to the eyes: a too great ſplendor would hurt, 
without being of uſe. It would be very dangerous 
to the virtue of man, if he had the faculty of fore- 
ſeeing what was to happen to him; for outward 
eireumſtances have generally ſome influence on the 
way of thinking, and in the reſolutions we form: 


therefore, the more we know of future events, or 


the more temptations we fhould have to ſurmount, 
the more we ſhould have to fear for our virtue. 
How wretched alfo ſhould we be, if we could ſce 
into futurity. Suppoſe, in muy” that the future 
events wete to be agreeable and happy : while we 
do not foreſee this greater happinels which awaits 
us, we enjoy With gratitude the preſent advantages 
we poſſefs. But draw the curtain, and diſcover an 
agreeable proſpect of futurity, and we ceaſe from 
that moment to enjoy the preſent. We ſhould no 
1 be content, happy, or grateful. We ſhould 
anxtouſly and impatiently expect the fortune de- 
ſigned us; and our days would pafs one after 
ahother without enjoying them. But ſuppoſe fn- 
ture events are to be fd and "melancholy, we fuffer 
before-hand all rhe afflictions as ſoon as we foreſce 
them. Days which might have paſſed agreeably, 
in peace and quiet, if the future had been con- 
cealed from us, are, as foon as we know it, ſpent 
in anxiety, in ſorrow, and in the fad expectatig 
of a certain evil. -In a word, the idea of the W 
fortunes reſerved for us, would prevent our enjoy- 
ing preſent happineſs, and would make us inſcalible 
to it. How great, therefore, is the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Almighty, in having thrown a veil 
. bver futurity, and only letting us know our fate by 
| degrees, 
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degrees, as the deſtined events happen to us! Let 


us never wiſh to antjcipate the happineſs which 
a waits us, nor to feel the weight ot evils before 
they happen. Let us, on the contrary, every time 
we think on futurity, bleſs our Creator for having, 
by this ignorance, {pared us ſo many cares, fears, 
and forrows. Why ſhould we with to fee through 
the veil which covers futurity ? It we are certain 
of our reconciliation with our God and Redeemer, 
we may alſo be certain, that all future events, be 
they agreeable or otherwiſe, will infallibly coutri- 
bute to our real welfare. And is it not a merciful 
and gracious Being who direQs all events, and who 
rules futurity ? He fees at once the whole courſe of 
our lives, not only the paſt, but even what is to 
come, as tar as eternity itſelf.— When we he down 
to llecp, let us recommend ourſelves to the care of 
our Heavenly Father, without troubling ourſelves 
about what may happen in the night; and when 
we awake, let us truſt in him, without being 
anxious tor the events which may mark the day. 
In the midſt even of the dangers with which we 
are ſurrounded, and the misfortunes which threaten 
us, let us remember the goodnefs of God; let us 
put our truſt jn him, and never doubt, that he will 
enher remove them, or turn them to our advantage. 
—Aad though we do not know what evils await 
us, we need have no anxiety on that account, be- 


cauſe we know that God is not ignorant of them; 


and that, when they happen, he will not fail to 
ſupport and aſſiſt us. It is therefore to this wile. 
and mercitul Diſpoſer of all events that we ſhpuld, 
with entire confidence, tuſt our fates. 


24 LESSON 
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| LESSON XXXVII. TRIRTEENTH WEEK. 


PATERNAL CARES OF PROVIDENCE FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF. OUR LIVES IN EVERY 
PART OF THE WORLD» 


4 | Gol 
V E know at preſent a great part of our 

lobe, and new regions of it. are {till diſ- 

covered from time to time. But no place has yet 

been found, where nature did-not produce ſome of 

the neceſſaries of life. We know countries where 

the ſun burns up almoſt every thing ; where little is 

to be feen but mountains and ſandy deſerts; where 

the earth is almoſt entirely {tripped of the verdure 

with which it is ſo richly adorned in our climates, 
There are countries which are ſcarce ever cheered 
with the rays of the ſun, and where its beneficent 
warmth is rarely felt; where an. almoſt continual 
winter benumbs every thing; where there is neither 
culture, fruit, nor harveſt. And yet there are men 
and animals there, Who do not fail of ſubſiſtence. 
The productions denied them by Providence, be: 
cauſe they would have been burnt by the ſun, or 
frozen by the ſevere cold, are ſupplied by gifts 
more ſuitable to thoſe climates, and on which men 
and animals can feed. The inhabitants ſeek with 
care what nature has in {tore for them. They know 


how to appropriate it to their own uſe : and they 


thus procure, for themſelves all they require for 
their ſubſiſtence and convenience of life. In Lap- 
land, Providence has ſo contrived, that an evil, in 
ſome reſpects very inconvenient to the. inhabitants, 
decomes a means of their preſervation. They have 
an innumerable multitude of gnats, who, by their 
ſtings, 'are a plague to the Laplanders, and from 
which they cannot guard themſelves, but by keep- 
ing up in thair cottages a coutinual thick e, 
an 
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and daubing their faces with pitch and tar. "Theſe 
inſets lay their eggs on the water, and by that 
means draw a great number of aquatic birds who 
feed on them; and being afterwards taken by the 
Laplanders, become themſelves the chief food of 


thoſe people. The Greenlanders generally prefer 


animal food to the vegetable; and it is true there 
are very few vegetables in that barren country. 
There are however ſome plants in it, which the 
inhabitants make great uſe of; for example, for. 
rel, angelica, and particularly the ſpoon herb, 
cochlearia. But their chief food is the fiſh which 
they call angmarſet. After they have dried it in 
the open air upon the rocks, it ſerves them every 
day inſtead of bread or greens ; and they . preſerve 
it for winter in great leathern ſacks. In Iceland, 
where there is no agriculture, owing to the ſevere 
cold, the people live on dried fiſh, inſtead of bread. 
The Dalecarians, who. inhabit the north of Swe- 
den, having no wheat, make bread of the bark of 
birch and pine, and a certain root which grows in 
marſhes.” The inhabitants of Kamſchatka feed on 
the ſtalk or trunk of the bear's-foot plant, which 
they eat raw, after they have peeled it. In Sibe- 
ria, they make much uſe of the roots of moun- 


tain-lily.  - | 


Adorable Father of all mankind! ſuch are the 


tender mereies of thy providence for our preſerva- 
tion. With what goodneſs haſt thou ſpread over 
the whole earth that which is requiſite for our ſub- 
ſiſtence ! Thy wiſdom faw, before the foundation 
of the world, the dangers to which the lives of 
mortals would be expoſed, and ordained that we 
ſhould every where find ſufficient food. Such a, re- 
lation, connexion, and communication was formed 
by thy decree, between the inhabitants of the earth, 
that people ſeparated from one another by vaſt 

us 216 1 an ſeas, 


: 
* 
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ſeas, labour, notwithſtanding, for their mutual eaſe 
and ſubſiſtence. Ok 


LESSON XXXVIII 


ABUSE OF ANIMALS. 


8 O improper an uſe is made of animals, and in 
fo many ways, that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them. Theſe abuſes, however, may 
be confined to two chief points; that of too much, 
or two little value being ſet on them; and, in 
either caſe, we act contrary to the intention of the 
Creator. On one hand, we lower the brutes too 
much, when we aſſume an unlimited power over 
them, and think ve have a right to treat thenr ac- 
carding to our caprice. All who are not corrupted 
by patbons, or bad habits, are naturally inclined 
to compaſſion towards every being that has life and 
feeling. This diſpoſition undoubtedly does honour 
to man, and is ſo deeply engraved on our minds, 
Shat any one, who had rooted it out, would, prove 
10 what a degree he was degraded and fallen from 
the dignity of his nature. He would have but 
one ſtep more to make (to refuſe to man the com- 


paſſion he does not grant to beafts) and he would 


then be a monſter. Experience but too well juſ- 


tives this remark, and many examples of it may 
be recollected. Hiſtory furniſhes us with them. 
Thoſe nations, where the people took pleaſure in 
dull-baiting, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in cruelty 
towards their fellow-creatures. So true it is, that 
dur treatment of bealts has an influence on our 
moral characters; and on the gentleneſs of our 
manners. It may be faid, that we have a right to 
deſtroy hurtful animals. I confeſs it: but does 
it follow from thence, that we are . 
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take from them, without pity or regret, a life 
which is ſo dear to every creature; and that, when 
neceflity forces us to it, we ſhould find a barba- 
rous 2 in it, or think we have à right, in 
thus depriving them of life, to make them ſuffer 
torments, often more cruel than death itfelf? I 
grant that the Creator has given us the animals 
tor our, uſe and pleaſure, and that they are de- 
ſigned, by their labour, to ſpare ours. But, does 
it follow, that we mult unneceſſarily fatigue them, 
exhauſt them with labour beyond their ſtrength, 
refuſe them ſuſtenance merited by their ſervices ; 
in fine, aggravate their ſufferings by ſevere treat- 
ment? But no more need tu be ſaid, in regard to 
this kiad of abuſe. | 
Men fall ſometimes into the other extreme, by 
ſetting too high a value on animals. [Thoſe of a 
ſocial character, which are more connected with 
us, which live in our houfes, which amuſe, or are 
uſcſul to us, inſpire us often with an extravagant 
and ridiculous aFf-Qion. I am almoſt aſhamed to 
ſay, there are men and women extravagant enough 
to love thoſe creatures to ſuch a degree, as to ſacri- 
fice to them, without ſcruple, the effential duties 


they owe to their fellow-creatures. Parents, and 


all who hate the charge of children's education, or 
who live with them, cannot be too attentive to 
avoid ſcrupulouſly themſelves any abuſe of animals. 
It is the more neceffary to dwell on this maxim, 
becauſe in general it is much negleCted ; and very 
bad examples of this kind are given to children, 
which ſometimes have an influence upon their whole 
education, No. beaſt ought to be killed in their 
light: much leſs ſhould they be employed to do 
it. Let them be taught to treat animals, as beings 
which have life and feeling, and towards whom 
we have duties to fulfil. But, on the other hand, 
take great care that children do not attach _— 
* ELVES 
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ſelves too much to animals, or grow paſſionately 
fond of them, as they are apt to do. 1 n guarding 
earefully againſt children's making a bad uſe of 
animals, either way, they ſhould alſo be taught to 
make a good uſe of them, that they may, from 
their earlieſt age, be accuſtomed to acknowledge, 
even in thoſe creatures, an impreſſion of the per- 
fections of the Creator. | 


— | 
LESSON XXXIX. 


REFLECTIONS. ON THE SEEDS OF N 


T*. vegetable kingdom, to an attentive ob- 
ſerver of the works of God, is a ſchool where 
he learns the profound wiſdom, and unlimited 
power of that Supreme Being. Though we were 
to live an hundred years upon earth, and could 
devote every day to the particular ſtudy of one 
plant, there would ſtill remain, at the end of that 
time, many things we either did not obſerve, or 
were not capable of perceiving. Let us reflect on 


the production of plants: let us examine their 


interior conſtruction, and the formation of their 
ſeveral parts: let us conſider the ſimplicity and 
variety of them, from the blade of graſs to the 
higheit oak: let us try to learn the manner in 
which they grow, in which they increaſe, in which 
they are preſerved, and the different uſes they are 
of to men and animals. Each of theſe articles 
will ſufficiently employ the mind, and make us 
ſenſible of the infinite power, wildom. and good- 
neſs of the Creator. e ſhall every where diſ- 
cover with . the molt aſtoniſhing order, 
and the molt excellent deſign. Though we were 
to know no more of plants, than thoſe phenomena 
viſible to every eye; though we were 4 to know 
BIO that 
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that a grain of corn ſown in the ground, ſhoots 


) 
1 ſirſt a root down into the eatth, and then ſhoots 
Do __ upwards a ſtem, which bears blolſoms, branches, 
N leaves, and fruit; and | wherein: are contained the 
» ſeeds of new. plants: this alone would be ſuffi- 


cient to prove the wiſdom of the Creator. Let 
us conſider for once, with attention, all the 
changes which a grain of wheat goes through: 
We ſow it in the ground at a certain time, that is 
all we can do. But what are the operations of 
nature, after we have thus left it to itſelf? As 
ſoon as the earth ſupplies it with ſufficient moiſ- 
ture, it ſwells and burſts open the outer coat, which 
had till then concealed in it the root, the ſtalk, and 
the leaves. The root pierces through, and ſinks 
deep into the earth; and prepares nouriſhment for 
the ſtem, which makes efforts to riſe even with 
the earth. When it has arrived at this, it grows 
by degrees till it has attained its proper . 
It opens its leaves, which at firſt are White, then 
yellow, and at laſt tinged with green. As ſoon 
as the outer ſkin is burſt, and the root has ſhot into 
the earth, the ſtem ventures to ſpring up in the 
form of a very ſlender ſtalk; yet, weak as it ap- 
pears, it is already ſtrong enough to bear the intem- 
perance of the ſeaſons. By degrees it grows up, 
and becomes an ear of corn, the ſight of which is 
ſo. pleaſing to mankind, — The wheat is encloſed 
with leaves, which ſerve as a coat for it till it is 
ſtrong enough to - break through them, and is 
armed with points to defend it from the birds. 

The fields of corn ought naturally to make us 
remember thoſe fields where God lays up another 
ſeed. The human bodies depolited in the earth, 
are as ſeed ſown, whoſe deſtination is to grow, 
and ripen for the harveſt of eternity. We had-as 
little reaſon, on looking at a grain of wheat, to 
expect it to produce an ear of corn (though the 
| eſſential 
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* effential parts of it were in the grain) as we have 
to believe that our bodies, reduced to duit, will 
one day become plorified bodies. - 

The time will come, when the ſeed will burſt 
forth. My duſt will be raiſed again, and I ſhall 
live through Jeſus Chriſt. My body muſt decay 
and turn to duſt, but I ſhall not be eternally in the 


grave, My foul ſhall reft, after the labours of this 


life in the boſom of my God. The eye hath not 
ſeen, neither hath the ear heard, any thing on 
earth equal to ſuch ſalvation. = 


— — 


| A 
LESSON XL. FOURTEENTH WEEK. 


USE AND NECESSITY OF AIR. _ 


IR is the element to which all this lower 
world owes its life, beauty, and preſervation. 
All the changes we obſerve in the different bei 
our globe contains, depend on air. It is abſolut 
neceſſary for the preſervation of animals; for m 
of them would die in half a minute, if they were 
deprived of it; and the others could not ſupport 
the want of it above two days at moſt, | Not only 
terreſtrial creatures, and thoſe which fill the air, 
require that element, but it is abſolutely neceſſary 
alſo to the inhabitants of the water; and what is 
more, they require a change of freſh air as much 
as other animals. The birds, in order to fly, mult 
be ſupported by the air; for which reaſon their 
lungs have openings, through which the air they 
breathe paſſes into the cavity of their bodies. This 
ſingle circumſtance diſcovers to us a profound ſaga- 
city ; for the body of the bird being filled, and in 
a manner {welled by the air, becomes lighter, and 
more fit for flying. 


Plants, 


e 


could be heard, if the air did not ſet the organs 
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Plants, even, in order to vegetate and grow, 
require air, and have therefore a multitude of little 
veflels, which ferve to draw it in, and by means 


of which, even the ſmalleſt particles of them, are 


provided with all the neceflary juices. Nothing 
would be more eaſy, than to multiply proofs of 
the neceflity of air. Let us dwel! on one ſingle 
circumitance only, which demonſtrates it very 
clearly. If there was no air, there would be no 
twilight before fun-riſe. It would come ſuddenly 
above the horizon; would appear the ſame as it 
does towards the middle of its courfe, and would 
not vary its appearance till the inſtant it would 
vaniſh entirely from our ſight. The ſun, indeed, 
would ſtrike our eyes with a bright light it there 
was no air; but it would reſemble a great fire 
burning in an open country in the middle of the 
night. It would in ſome ſort be day, as the ſun 


and the objects immediately ſurrounding us would 


be viſible to us; but all the rays that would fall on 
any bodies, at a certain diſtance, would refle in 
a direct line, and be loſt in the extent of the hea- 


vens. Therefore, while the ſun would be placed 


directly over our heads, we might ſtill be in a fort 
of night, if there was no air between that globe 
and us. Let us draw together all the advantages 
that air is of to our earth. — It is of uſe to the life 
and breathing of living beings; to the motion of 
winged animals, and thoſe which ſwim in water; 
to the propagation of ſounds: to hold the earth in 
equilibrium with the other globes; to the forma- 
tion of vapours, rain, and winds. How neceffary 
is it alſo to make the earth fruitful, to favour the 
vegetation of plants, and diſperſe the bad vapours 
which exhale from different bodies! The ſun could 
not furniſh us with either heat or light enough, if 
our globe was not ſurrounded with air. Nobody 
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of ſpeech in play; if it did not tranſmits ſounds, 


able, then, in all reſpects, are the advantages 
which the air and winds procure to mankind It 
we accuſtom ourſelves to contemplate, with an 
attentive mind, the great object of the creation, we 
ſhall be naturally led to extol the works and the 
bleſſings of God. What may often make us _— 
this duty, is perhaps our caſting but a ſuperficial 
2 over his works; and, in enjoying his bleſ- 

our hearts have not always been ſenſible how 


ngs, | 
little we deſerve them. 
| — _ 
LESSON XLI. 


DIFFERENT SOILS OF THE EARTH. 


AIM ſoil is not the ſame every where. The 


upper ſtrata is generally formed of a black 
moveable rich earth, which being moiſtened 

broken remains of plants and animal ſubſtances, 
becomes the nutritive ſupport of millions of vege- 
tables which enrich our globe. But even that ſtrata 
varies in quality. It is ſometimes ſandy and light, 
ſometimes claycy and heavy, and ſometimes. moiſt, 
ſometimes dry, ſometimes warmer, and ſometimes 
colder. This is the reaſon why | ſome herbs and 
plants grow naturally in certain countries, and re- 
vire art and culture in others The variety of 
il alſo makes vegetables of the ſame kind differ 
in quality,. according tothe ground where they have 
been, planted. In this inſtance, we again diſcover 
the wiſdom of our Creator. If all ſoils were 
alike, if all were of the ſame quality, we ſhould 
be deprived of many vegetables ; becauſe each ſpe- 
cies. requires a foil analogous to its nature: ſome 
require a dry ſoil, ſome a moiſt one; ſome-require 
is  . heat, 


and act on the organs of hearing. How innumer- 
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heat, others a colder ſoil ; ſome grow in the ſhade, 
others ini the ſun; ſeveral grow in mountains, 
and many more in valleys. - From thence it hap- 
pens, that each country has a certain number of 
plants 2 to it, and which do not grow in 
equal perfection in others. Let the alder be tranſ- 
lanted into a ſandy foil, and a willow into a rich 
and dry earth, and it will be found, that thoſe ſoils 
are not fit for theſe trees, and that it will agree 
with them better to plant the former near marſhes, 
and the latter on the borders of rivers.— Therefore 
our Creator has provided for each ſpecies, by allot- 
ting to them the ſoil analogous to their internal 
conſtitution. It is true, that art can ſometimes 
force nature to produce according to pleaſure: but 
it is ſeldom worth the trouble; and, in the end, 
nature is found to have much the advantage of all 
the reſearches and labours of art. | 
The fame variety that is obſerved in the foil of 
our globe, is found in the characters of mankind; 
There are ſome whoſe hearts are ſo hardened, that 
they cannot profit by inſtruction. No motive can 
influence; no truth, however. evident, can rouſe 
them from their indolence.— This character may 
be compared to a ſtony ground, which no climate, 
nor the moſt careful cultivation, can render fruit- 
ful. A character almoſt as worthleſs, | is that 
where levity predominates: perſons of this ſort, 
it is true, receive the ſalutary impreſſions of reli- 
gion and piety, but are diſcouraged by the leaſt 
obſtacle that comes in their way; and their zeal 
vaniſhes as eaſily as their good reſolutions. In the 
minds of trifling, timid, weak people, truth and 
virtue — * take root, becauſe there is no depth. 
They refemble light and dry ſoils, where nothing 
comes to maturity, and where every thing dries up, 
as ſoon as the heat of the fun is felt; becauſe they 
do not fupply the plant with the nouriſhing juices 
> * uh it 
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it requires. But how happy thoſe characters with 
whom, as in a good ſoil, the ſeeds of piety ripen 
roduce an abundant harveſt of good fruit. 
On theſe ſeveral diſpoſitions obſerved among men, 
depends more or leſs the effect the word of God has 
upon the heart. In vain the ſower ſows the beſt 
ſeeds, if the ſoil has not the ſuitable qualities; all his 
care is in vain. The purity and goodneſs of the ſeed 
cannot ſupply the natural defects of the foil. For 
when it is fo hard and cloſe that the ſeed cannot 
enter, or ſo ſandy that it cannot take root, or ſo 
full of ſtones that it is choaked up, it is impoſſible 
it ſhould produce fruit. | 
To which of theſe do I belong? Perhaps my 
heart is not ſo hard as to reſiſt every impreſſion. 
O Lord! make me like the fruitful. ſoil, ready to 
fulfil the duties of life. And, in order to bear 
fruit in abundance, make me fruitful in good 
works, preſerving the gifts of thy grace in an 
upright heart. 
— 


LESSON XLII. 


4 1 


SIZE OF OUR /GLOBE. 


II is not as eaſy as we imagine to be certain of 

the ſize of our earth. There is indeed but one 

longitude, yet there are two latitudes, north and 

ſouth. Both begin at the equator. The one ex- 
tends toward the north, and the other toward the 
ſouth, as far as the poles, either artic or antartic. 
But no one- has yet been-able to go as far as either 
pole, becauſe the mountains of ice in Greenland, 
and in the northern ſeas, have always: obſtructed 
the paſſage. However, thanks to the geometricians, 
we at preſent know: nearly the ſize of our globe; 
and, according to the molt exact calculations, the 
ſurface of the earth is nine millions two hundred 

| ' thouſand 
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thouſand and eighty. ſquare leagues. The water 
occupies two thirds of that ſpace; ſo that what 
remains for terra firma or land is reduced to three 
millions and ninety ſix thouſand ſquare leagues. 

It has been calculated, that there may be at leaſt 
three thouſand millions of men upon the earth; 
but in reality, there are not more than one thou- 
ſand and fourſcore millions. ; of which there are, 

In Aſia 650 millions; in Africa 150 millions; 
in America 150 millions ; in Europe 130 millions. 
If, then, we ſuppoſe the earth is inhabited by one 
thouſand millions of men, or thereabouts, and that 
thirty-three years make a generation, it follows, 
that in that ſpace of time there dies one thouſand 
millions, | 3 | 

This calculation muſt neceſſarily ſtrike us. If 
the mortality is ſo great every year, and even 
every hour, is it not probable that he who reflects 
on it, may himſelf be one of thoſe which ſwell 
the liſt of the dead? It is at leaſt certain, that it 
ought to lead us often to ſerious reflections. Now, 
at this moment, one of our fellow-creatures is 
going out of the world; and before this hour be 
paſſed, more than three thouſand fouls will have 
entered into eternity. What a motive for thinking 
often and ſeriouſly on death. | 

Prodigiouſly great as the earth appears, its great- 
neſs vaniſhes at once, when we compare this globe 
to the other worlds which roll over our heads. 
The earth is then, in . compariſon of the whole 
univerſe, what a grain of ſand is to the higheſt 
mountain, | 

But how does this thought exalt thee in our 
eyes ; how inexpreſlible and infinite does thy great- 
neſs appear, O thou Creator of heaven and earth ! 
The world and all its inhabitants are before thee 


as a drop in the ocean, or as the light atoms which 


float in the air. And what am I, among theſe 
- thouſand 
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mouſand millions of inhabitants of the earth! 
What am I before thee, thou Immenſe, Infinite, 
and Eternal Being. 


F | 4 
— 


LESSON” XLIHI: '' FIFTEENTH WEEK. 


PRODUCTION OF BIRDS; 


2 this ſeaſon of the year, there is a revolu- 
tion in nature which certainly claims our 
attention. It is the time the birds lay, and hatch 
their young. This annual miracle paſſes in a 
manner before our eyes; and that it is really a 
wonder, which cannot be too much admired, the 
following reflections will convince us.—In cach 
fruitful egg, which has not yet been ſat on, there is 
a ſpot (about the ſize of a freckle) viſible in the yolk. 
In the centre of this ſpot, there is a white circle, 
like a thin partition, which extends a little towards 
the top, and appears to join to fome ſmall bladders 
there. In the middle of this circle, there is a 
kind of fluid matter, wherein the embryo of the 
chick is ſeen to float. It is compoſed of two lines 
or white threads, which appear ſometimes to be 


ſeparated from one another at their extremity; and. 


between which a lead coloured fluid is perceptible. 
The extremity of the embryo is contained in a lit- 
tle bag, ſurrounded by a pretty large ligament; 
and i is there that the | navel afterwards ſhews 
itſelf. This ligament is compoſed partly of a ſolid 
yellowiſh ſubſtance, and partly of a fluid dark 
ſubſtance, which is alſo ſurrounded by à white 
circle, This is what has been obſerved in the egg 
before it is ſat upon. After it has been above 
twelve hours under the hen, thęre appears in the 
linaments*of the embryo, whict is in the middle 


of the little ſpot, a moiſture that has the form of 
| | a little 
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z little head, on which are ſeen little veſicles, that 
afterwards become the back bones. In thirty hours 
the naval” appears: covered with a multitude of lit- 
tle veſſels. The eyes alſo are then diſtinguiſhable. 
The two white threads, which, in reuniting, have 
ſtill left ſome ſpace between them, encloſe five 
little bags, which are the brainy ſubſtance, and tho 
ſpinal marrow, which goes through to its extre- 
mity. The heart is then vifible: but it has not 

et been diſcovered, whether it is the heart or the 
blood that is firſt formed. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the embryo of the chick exiſted before 
in the egg; and that, after it has been ſome time 
ſat upon, they diſtinguiſh the back bones, the brain, 
the ſpinal marrow, the wings, and part of the fleſh, 
before either the heart, or the blood and veſſels are 
perceptible. When the eſſential parts of the chick 
are thus formed, it continues to take new growth 
till the twentieth or twenty-firſt day, when it is 
able to break of itſelf the ſhell which had con- 


tained it. | 


We owe theſe diſcoveries to ſome great natu- 
raliſts, who with the aſſiſtance of microſcopes, 
have obſerved, almoſt from hour to hour, the pro- 
groſs of the formation and the hatching of the chick. 

owever, notwithanding all that we have drawn 
from their obſervations, there {till remain many 
myſteries, which may never be' diſcovered to us. 
How does the embryo come into the egg? and 
who gave it the faculty of recciving, by means of 
warmth (for that is all the hen communicates to 
it) a new. life and being? What is it that puts 
the eſſential parts of the chick in motion? and 
what is that vivifying ſpirit, which, through the 
ſhell;-penetrates even to the heart, Aud occaſions 
its pulfation ? How do birds know that their young 
are contained in the egg? What engages them to 
ſit on the neſt all the time neceſfary to hatch them? 
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Queſtions theſe are which cannot be anſwered in 
a ſatisfaQtory manner. But the little we know of 
the production of birds is ſufficient to prove the 
wiſdom of the Creator. ME. yo 


LESSON XLIV. 


PERMANENCY OF CORPOREAL BEINGS. 
OTHING in nature periſhes ; and, from 
the beginning of the world to the preſent 
moment, there has not been a grain of ſand, not an 
atom annihilated. The firſt foreſts, which the 
powerful word of God produced, were - adorned 
with an innumerable multitude of leaves. Thoſe 
fell, withered, corrupted, and ceaſed to be leaves ; 
but the parts which compoſed them ſtill remain. 
They have been converted into duſt, mud, or earth; 
but they are not annihilated, The matter of 
which the firſt leaves and herbs were formed, ſub- 
ſiſts ſtill at this day, and bas loſt nothing of its 


" La 


eſſential parts. The plants which now flouriſh. 


will exiſt, as to their parts, as long as the world 
ſhall laſt. The wood we burn ceaſes indeed to be 
wood, but its parts do not ceaſe to exiſt. They 
are diſperſed into 2 ſoot, and ſmoke, but they 
are not annihilated. The kingdom of nature is 
liable to continual change; all diſſolves, and all 


regenerates, but nothing finally periſhes. Let us 


not judge by appearances. hen there happens 
any revolution, any diſorder, in nature, we are 
apt to believe that many things are totally deſtroyed : 
it is an error. —T hey are only differently modified, 
and become materials for the compoſition of other 
beings. The water which riſes, in vapours does 
not periſh ; it decreaſes in one place to increaſe in 
another. What uninformed perſons conſider as 

SOT - total 
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total deſtruction, is, in reality, but a mere chin 
of arts; and, the world, conſidered in the whole, 
is juſt now what it was the firſt day of the crea- 
tion, although a multiplicity of parts Which com- 
poſe it, have gradually undergone very conſiderable. 
alterations. 

This leads me to reflect on my own body, = 
the change it will experience in the grave. It is 
true, it will entirely corrupt, but it will not be 
annihilated, and the eſſential parts which compaſe 
it will always ſubſiſt. The perſuaſion of chis 
truth is ſufficient to guard me againſt the fear of 
the grave and corruption, and, at the ſame time, 
to confirm the hope of a reſurrection in my ſoul. 
Why then ſhould my heart be troubled, why ſhud- 
der at the thought of the grave? That which will 
be ſhut up there, it is not me; it is my earthly 
habitation. I myſelf cannot be deſtroyed. All 
members are numbered, and will be 3 
What I have been, I ſhall be hereafter; and 1 
ſhall live for ever and ever. 

The continual duration of corporeal beings may 
lead me to conclude, with much probability, that 
my ſoul alſo will be immortal. Since none of aug 
earthly parts will be annihilated, is it to be 
ſumed that my foul ſhquld be the only created thing 
that is to be deſtroyed? No. The Whole corp 

yorld 41 ſooner Nin than one ſoul redeemed 

2 Chriſt. | N ang 

LESSON XLV. A 
PLEASING EFFECT: OF THE HEAT OF TUE sun 


AT the approach of "273; nature radually re- 
covers the life ſhe ſeemed to have loſt in 


winter. The earth is clothed with verdure. The 
trees are covered with bloſſoms. On all ſides are 
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ſeen new generations of inſeQs, and other animals, 
coming out” rejoicing in their exiſtence, and en- 
dowed with a thouſand different inſtints. Every 
thing is animated. Every thing revives. And this 
new life, which appears in the nobleſt parts of nature, 
is produced by the return of warmth, which awakens 


animals and plants, and puts their renewed ſtrength 
in motion: We owe this admirable revolution tothe 


ſun, which is the ſource of life, ſenſation, and joy, 
as its ſalutary and enlivening rays are ſpread over all 
nature. The ſeeds feel its effect, and open in the 
bofom of the earth. It is from thence that the 

lants and vegetables ſhoot, © ſpring up, and grow, 
Its approach revives and ſtrengthens animals. 
Every living creature that has breath or feeling, 
vegetation alſo, feels the benign influence of that 
majeſtic globe. How would it be, if we were 
deprived. of the light and heat of the ſun ? How 
melancholy would the face of the earth appear, if 


an uninhabitable deſert ? Into what a lifeleſs ſtate 


would moſt creatures fall, and how wretched and 
languid would ſuch exiſtence be? What a ſource 
af joy and gladneſs would the heart of man be de- 


prived of, it he could not enjoy the rays of the ng 


fun, or-the light of a ſerene day ! Nothing would 


compenſate for the loſs of it. The mildeſt night, 


gentleſt artificial warmth, could not ſuppl the 
ce of that vivifying virtue, which the light of 


the ſun communicates" to every being, and which 


has a ſalutary effect, very different from that of 


earthly fire. Men and animals know and feel it. 


A valetudinarian ſhut up warm. in his room, with 
fible affiſtance, will not gain as much 
in many weeks, as he would in a very 


every 


ort time from the warmth of the ſun in the 
fine weather of {pring. Plants forced in hot- 


beds, never gain ſuch a degree of ſtrength and 
confiltence as thoſe which grow in the ſun, In 


P 
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the latter, every thing combines for the perfection 
of plants and animals; whereas in artificial heat, 
we ſee nothing but the weak and languiſhing efforts 
of an inneffectual ſubſtitute. - But would the ſun 
exiſt, and could it communicate light and heat to 
us, if the Creator of all things, had not formed, it, 
and given it the power of ſhedding over the whole 
earth its quickening virtue? It is from the Lord 
we receive all the bleſſings which are derived from 
the ſun. It is he who created it, who rules its 
courſe, atid who preſerves its light and ſplendor: 
Each morn he cauſeth it to appear again, and in each 
ſeaſon makes us feel its happy effects. Without 
him, there would be neither Fun, nor light, nor 
heat, nor ſpring. Let us then raiſe, our ſouls to 
him, to the Creator of the ſun. Its beneficent 
warmth, its beautiful and clear light, leads to him, 
the Being of beings, the Source of every. bleſſing 


the Father of light. —The Pagans were too blind 


to acknowledge God as author of the ſun. They 
ſtopped at the effects, without knowing the cauſe, 
But we know there would be no ſun, it he did not 
exiſt ; that it would neither give light nor heat, if 
not ordained by God. We know that vegetation, 
Increaſe, growth, all the bleſſings which ſurround 
us, all our agreeable ſenſations, all that charms or 
delights us, proceed from him. The ſun is but 
the inſtrument of his goodneſs, the miniſter of his 
will, the herald of his greatneſs. 5 


— ? 7 
LESSON XLVI. SIXTEENTH WEEK: 
RELATION THAT ALL CREATURES' HAVE 
WITH ONE ANOTHER, | 
T H E prodigious number of creatures there are 
1 upon the earth is, in itſelf, well worthy our 
admiration ; but what muſt ſtil] more ſtrike us, is 
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the proportion between all theſe, and the wiſe chain 
which links this infinite multitude of different 
beings in ſuch a manner, that they form but one 
regular and perfect whole. The extent of the ani- 
mal creation is incomprehenſible, and yet all of 
them find food ſufficient. No ſpecies, however 
few there are of them; no individuals, however 
perſccuted they may be, are ever extint. It is 
true, that many ſerve as food to others, but the 
number of beaſts of prey is not conliderable. Moſt 
of them are ſolitary, and do not much multiply. 
Thoſe even that are pretty numerous, are content 
with little food, and cannot obtain it without much 
art and trouble. Several of them have enemies 
which prevent them from multipl ing too faſt; or 
elſe the weak and timid animals ſupply in number 
What they want in ſtrength, and eſcape their per- 
ſecutors by all forts of ſtratagems and cunning. The 
mineral kingdom ſerycs for the preſervation of the 
animal, and they both tend to the good and benefit 
of mankind. The moſt uſeful plants, ſuch as corx 


grow... every where, „multiply the eaſieſt, and 


are the leaſt liable to Tpoil. The animals whic! 
are moſt they I» mankind are ſcattered 7 / 
where in abundance, The product ions o he 
different climates are ſuited to the particular 
Wants of mankind. Thus, the hotteſt countries 
Abound in cooling fruits. In countries liable to a 
great” drought, there are plants and trees, which 
are, in a manner, ſprings of water, and which 
provide enough to quench the thirſt of men and 
animals. Where wood is wanting, there is a great 
quantity of pcat and turf found. 15 there are coun- 
tries deprived of rain, and other ſources of fer- 
tility, they are made amends for it by fruitful inun- 
dations, like that of the Nile in Egypt. In civil 
ſociety, talents and bleſſings are ſo. admirably diſ- 
tributed, that, as each individual may be happy, 
according to his circumſtances, ſo there is nothinge 
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that is neceſſary, wanting to ſociety in general. 
If the inclinations and diſpoſitions of men were 
not ſo varied; if their taſtes and tempers did not 
make them embrace different kinds of life; if there 
was not ſo much variety in their genius, their way 
of thinking, in their beauty, riches, and other 
out ward circumſtances, human ſociety would ſoon 
become a melancholy deſert. There is no rank of 
men who can do without others. Each country 
has its peculiar advantages; and, if they were 
common to all, there would be neither connection 
nor commerce between men. In a word, on what- 
ever ſide we caſt our eyes under heaven, we every 
where find the moſt admirable harmony and pro- 
portion. Notwithſtanding the infinite variety of 
creatures, and the continual interruption of many 
of the laws of nature, it appears, that in this 
immenſe univerſe, all is perfect, all is planned and 
contrived for the general good, all is in the moſt 
regular and exact order. On whatever ſide 1 cait 
my eyes, I ſee nothing but the wiſeſt and molt 


delightful harmony, It ſhines ont all ſides. It 'emt- 


belliſhes: every thing. Nothing is, unconneQed; 
Every thing combines to the ſame end. The whole 
is finked together with wonderful art, and all the 
rts declare the power and'wiſdom of the great 
reator, | Ween ve Vp ARE 


LESSON XLVII. 
THE PRODUCTION AND INCREASE OF PLANTS; 


* 3. ><, 
: A 


N general, vegetables ſpring from ſeed, and in 
molt plants it is the — or bloſſom which 
produces the feed, and makes it fruĩtful. Almoſt 
all lowers are folded up in a bud, where they form 
themſelves ſecretly, and are guarded by their coat, 
and outſide leaves. Then, when ſap flows in 
abundance, particularly towards fpring, the bloſ- 
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And the flower appears. 
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ſom grows large, the bud yagi the coat falls off, 

n the middle of the 
flower, there js a thread or a little pillar called 
piſiil, which riſes pretty high, particularly in 
tulips. Round the piſtil are the flamina, with 


heads at the top of them, containing duſt of differ- 


ent colours ; which being ſcattered by the wind 
over the flower, makes the ſeed perfect. 
Vegetables increaſe alſo by ingrafting. - From 
a tender branch of a tree, When in fap, they take 
an eye, or a beginning of a branch, with a part 


of the bark, and they graft it into another tree; 


that is to ſay, they inſert this eye between the bark 
and the wood, after Which they gently tie up the 
whole, by rolling worſted two or three times round 
it. From that eye there comes a branch, which is 
of the fame ſpecies as the tree from whence the 


eye was taken, though the tree into which it is 


inſerted (and which is called wer/d-flock} ſhould be 
quite another ſort. Trees and other woody plants 
are alſo perpetuated by ſlips. From a willow, for 
example, they take a ſlip, that is to ſay, a ſingle 
ſtick or branch, and put it in the ground, after 
having cut off the little branches, that it may not 


in the beginning take too much ſap. Roots ſoon 


ſhoot out of it in the places where it had begin- 
nings of branches, and it becomes a tree. | 

Laſtly, vegetables alſo increaſe by roots ; but 
theſe muſt have eyes, or they will not ſhoot. Cer- 
tain plants caſt all around them trains or long 
rings, which have Knots or eyes in them. The 
knots lengthen their fibres in the ground, and 
become fo many new feet, which may be ſeparated 
from each other, to make ſo many more plants. 
The root even is a ſort of eye, in which the plant 
is encloſed ; and it has between its leaves little eyes, 
ſo that it may alſo be renewed by the leaves, when 
the little eyes or roots remain faſtened to —— 
What 


What a train of cauſes muſt operate to 288 
vegetables, to preſerve and renew them. Suppo 
ſing even that the ſeed pre- exiſted, what art does 
it not require to open them, to give growth to the 
plant, to preferve and continue the ſpecies? The 
earth muſt be a fruitful mother, in whoſe boſom 
Wa may be placed and nouriſhed conveniently. 
ater, which —— alſo to the nouriſhment 
of plants, although in a lefs degree, muſt be com- 
poſed of all thoſe parts which are beft calculated 
to make them ſhoot and grow. The fun muſt 
put all the elements in motion, and by its heat 
make the ſeed ſpring up, and ripen the fruit. It 
was neceſſary to form a juſt balance and propor- 
tion between the plants, in order that they ſhould 
neither multiply too faſt, nor be too few in num- 
ber. It was neceſſary, that the texture, the veſ- 
ſels, the fibres, and every part of the plant ſhould 
be ſo diſpoſed, that the ſap, the nourithing juice, 
ſhould penetrate into it, circulate, digeſt, and pre- 
pare itſelf in ſuch a manner, that the plant ſhould 
receive the proper form, ſize, and ſtrength. It was 
neceſſary to fix exactly what plants were to ſpring 


up of themſelves, and what were to require the 
care and culture of men. 


In all this I acknowledge 00 wiſdom and good- 
neſs, O adorable Creator ! Ky very ſpring thou 
reneweſt the face of nature, and crowneſt the year 
with thy bleffings. Let the earth, as well as the 
heavens, declare the glory of thy great name, now 


and for evermore. 
—— 


LESSON XLVIII. 


FLOWERS OF THE MONTH OF APRIL, 


| to E nearer we approach that charming month, 


which preſents to us the country, the fields, 
and —— in full beauty, the more we ſe the 
E 5 wild 
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wild and melancholy appearance of nature wear off. 
Each day brings forth ſome new creation. Each 
day nature draws nearer to perfection. Already 
the graſs begins to ſhoot, and the ſheep run eagerly 
to feed. The corn begins to appear in the meadows, 
and the gardens become cheerful. and pleaſant. 
Some flowers ſhew themſelves here and there, and 
invite the floriſt to obſerve them. The {ſweet and 
modeſt violet is one of the firſt productions of 
ſpring ; its ſmell is ſo much the more agreeable, 
as we have been ſo long deprived of thoſe delight- 
ful perfumes. The beautiful hyacinth riſes inſen- 
fibly in the midſt of its leaves, and ſhews its little 
flowers, which equally delight the ſight and ſmell. 
The Imperial. crown-flower caſts around it a mul. 
titude of ſtarry leaves; its ſtalk riſes high, and 
its red and yellow blofſom, ſhaped like a bell, and 
inclining towards the earth, forms a ſort of crown, 
with a tuft of leaves at the top. From the midſt 
of. its leaves the auricula raiſes its flower, which 
imitates the richneſs of ſatin and velvet; its ele- 
gant. form and ſweet perfume make amends for. its 
want of ſtature. he tulip comes out more 
ſlowly; it. does not yet venture to open, becauſe 
the night air, ox cold rains, might ſpoil the beauty 
of its colours. The. ranunculus, the pink, and the 
roſe, do not blow. till milder days allow them to 
appear in full. beauty. An attentive: obſerver will 
find in this many reaſons to admire the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of. his Creator. It is. for. very: wiſe pur- 
poſes, that at the return of ſpring, each plant be- 
gins preciſely in the time. and the order. preſcribed 
to it, to open its leaves and bloſſoms, and to pre- 
pare every thing for the production of its fruits. 
There is a conſtant ſucceflion of vegetables from 
the beginning to the end of the year. Some are 
ſcarce viſible, when others prepare to appear; and 
thoſe are followed by ſeveral hundreds of N 

| e which 
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which ſpring up each in its turn, and at the, ap- 
pointed time. Whilſt the fruit of one plafit is 
ripening, nature prompts another to propagate, 
that its fruit may be ready by the time the former 
has fulfilled its deſtination. Thus nature conti- 


nually offers us an agreeable ſucceſſion of flowers 


and fruit. She leaves no void; and, from one 
end of the year to the other, ſhe watches over the 
ſucceſlive generations of plants. But Why has not 


our Creator given us the enjoyment of more plants 


at a time? The reaſon of it is evident. For how 
would it be, if all the flowers and fruit came at 
the ſame time? Would there not be ſeaſons entirely 
without vegetables? Should we not be deprived of 
the pleaſure which thoſe agreeable and progreſſive 
changes procure us, by preventing the diſgult inſe- 


parable from a ſameneſs? How many plants would 


periſh, if they were now expoſed to the cold nights 


which are ſometimes felt even in ſpring ? Would ſo 


many millions of animals and inſets find ſubſiſt- 
ence,” if all the plants bloſſomed and bore fruit at 
the ſame time ?. The beneficent Creator has thus 
provided for our maintenance and pleaſure. Thoſe 
two views could only be tulfilled,. by. ordaining that 


nature ſhould not produce alk the vegetables at the 


ſame time, but ſucceſlively, and by degrees. 


Let the lovely and ſprightly youth conſider and 
behold in theſe flowers the image of themſelves... 
They alſo are placed in a fertile ſoil, and hau 
many charms for which they are beloved. Ob- 


ſerve how ſoon the violet, the auricula, and the hyas 


cinth fade, when the north wind blows upon them. 
Young man, think of the fate that threatens youth, 


and be not vain of the flower of thy youth. Life 
is like unto graſs;. it flouriſhes as. the flower of 
the held. © As foon as the wind+goeth: over it, 


it is gone, and the place thereof ſhall know it. 
LESSON 
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LESSON XLIX. SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


SMALL number of birds paſs the winter 
A with us. Whole families have gone out of 
our countries. Some ſought milder chmates than 
vurs ; others found warm retreats in caves, in hol- 
low ground, and other ſuch places. By degrees 
thoſe birds return to us. The mild air in ſpring 
awakens the ſwallow from its benumbed ſtate ; and 
a ſecret inſtin& brings back into their own coun- 
tries, the birds who, laſt autumn, undertook al 
paſſage beyond the ſeas, in ſearch of ſubſiſtence, 
and of the climate their conſtitution required. 
Their return is uſually in this order, that thoſe 
who went earlieſt return ſooneſt. The air will 
be peopled again with winged ſongſters. The 
groves will reſound with the harmonious notes of 
the nightingale. The ſwallow will return to the 
neſt it had built the winter before. The ſtork will 
find again the very houſe it left at the beginning of 
the winter. Ina few weeks, the air will reſound 
in with the ſongs of birds, and their return 
will fill the plains and the valleys with joy and 
gladneſfſss. | 
Two things particularly are remarkable in this 
emigration of birds. The firſt is, that they know 
exactly the time when they ought to return. The 
« ftork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
«« time; and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
1% ſwallow, obſerve the time of their coming.” 
Undoubtedly the temperature of the air, in reſpect 
to heat and cold, and the natural inclination of 
thoſe creatures to bring up their young, are their 
reate{t motives for changing their place : but it 
is, in other reſpects, a very extraordinary inſtinct, 
; and 
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and in ſome degree inexplicable. It is no lefs 
wonderful, that thofe animals, veid of reaſon, 
know ſo exactly the way they are to go, and how 
far it is. Without compaſs or guide, without 
provifion, and in the moſt regular order, they un- 
dertake and finiſh a journey of ſometimes more 
than #60 miles. Who then has taught them to 
follow a certain road in an element ſo inconſtant 
as the air? Who informs them how far they are 
gone, and how far they have yet to go! Who is 
it that guides, feeds, and furniſhes them with all 
neceſſaries for their journey? Do not thoſe animals 
do what men themſelves would be unable to do? 
To undertake journeys of ſuch a length, what ex- 
perience, what aſſiſtance, what directions and pre- 
parations we require? Can we even, with the 
afliftance of our reaſon, with a compaſs and geo- 

phical maps, follow ſo invariably the road over 
eas and mountains, as the birds do without afliſt- 
ance? In whatever light we confider this, we 
may plainly diſcover a power fuperior to the mere 
inſtin of animals. e muſt acknowledge, that 
an Almighty Power has impreſſed this inſtint on 
= mind of the birds, which they ſo regularly 
ollow. 


— 
LESSON L. 


PLEASURES WHICH THE CONTEMPLATION 
OF NATURE AFFORDS. 


ATURE offers to all her children, with 
maternal goodneſs, the firſt, the moſt inno- 


cent, the leaſt expenſive, and moſt univerfal of 
all pleaſures. It is that which our firſt parents 
enjoyed in paradiſe; and it is only the fallen ſtate 
of man which makes him ſeek other * 

W | en 


folid and laſting, becau 
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Men are apt to deſpiſe the daily bleſlings they 
enjoy, however excellent; and they only think of 


multiplying and varying their amuſements. It is 


certain however, that the pleaſure I ſpeak of, is 
preferable to all others. It is almoſt impoſſible not 
to find charms in the contemplation of nature, 
And that it may be enjoyed without. expence is 
manifeſt ; the poor as well as the rich may indulge 
it. But that is what leſſens the value of it. e 
are ſo fooliſh as not to prize what others ſhare 
with us; while, if we were reaſonable, nothin 

ſhould give more value to a bleſſing, than the 
thought that it makes the happineſs ot our fellow- 


creatures as well as our own. In compariſon of 


this pleaſure, ſo noble and ſenſible, how trifling 
and vain. are thoſe far-fetched magnificent amuſe- 
ments, which- the rich obtain with ſo much trou- 
ble and expence, which leave a certain void in the 


ſoul, always ending in diſguſt. Whereas, nature, 
rich and beneficent, preſents us continually- with 


new objects. Pleaſures, which are only the work 
of our own imagination, are of ſhort duration, 
and vaniſh like a dream, the charms and illuſions 
of which are loſt at the moment af waking. But 


the pleaſure of reaſon, and of the heart, thoſe we . 


enjoy in — the works of God, arc 

e they open to us an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of new delights. The ſtarry ſky, 
the earth enamelled with flowers, the melodious 
ſongs of the birds, the various landſcapes and proſ- 
pects, every one delightful, may continually fur- 
niſh us with new ſubjects of ſatisfaction. If we are 
inſenſible to theſe, it is certainly our own fault; 


it is becauſe we behold the works of nature with an 


inattentive and indifferent eye. The duty of. a 
Chriſtian conſiſts in enjoying - innocently all that 
furrounds him. He knows how'to draw refources 
trom every thing, and has the art of being happy 

| under. 
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under any circumſtances, at little expence, and: 
without danger to his virtue, ; | 

Lord, teach us thyſelf, to know and to feel thy 
power and goodneſs. For, it is only in ſtudying 
to find thee in all thy works, that we can open to 
ourſelves an inexhauſtible and pure ſource of de- 
light. We ſhall then have a fore-taſte of that ful- 
neſs of joy, which we ſhall experience in thy pre- 
ſence for evermore.. 


| — 
LESSON LI. 


ANIMALS. ARE CAUSES FOR MAN. TO GLORIFY 
GOD. 


T is not ſufficient not to treat creatures impro- 
rly ;, we ought alſo to endeavour to make the 

beſt uſe poſlible of them. How then can that be, but 
by making them. ferve to glorify God ! This all 
creatures do,. but particularly the animated beings, 
In every plant, tree, flower, or ſtone, the great- 
neſs and glory of the Creator are viſibly imprinted, 
but it appears with ſtill. more luſtre in the animal 
creation. Examine the conſtruction of one only of 
thoſe animated beings. What art, what beauty, 
what admirable wiſdom ſhall we find, and how 
will theſe wonders multiply, if we think of the 
almoſt infinite number and aſtoniſhing variety of 
animals! From. the elephant to the mite {which 
is only vſible through a miſcroſcope) all is har- 
mony! And if, at firſt ſight, we think we diſco- 
ver any imperfection in certain things, we foon 
find it is only our ignorance, which. has led us ta 
torm a wrong judgment. It is not neceſſary that 
every individual ſhould make deep reſearches on 
this ſubject. It is not neceſſary to be a. learned 
naturaliſt. It is enough to attend. to the moſt * 


—— — — — 


beaſts 
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liar and the belt known things before our eyes. 
We ſee, for example, a multitude of animals, all 
admirably formed; who all live, and, feel, and 
move, as we do; who are, like us, liable to hun- 
ger, thirſt, and cold, and —— require, as 
we do, that their wants ſhould be ſupplied. To 
all thoſe creatures God has given life ; fe preſerves, 
he gives them what is neceſfary, and takes care of 
them, as a father of a family does of thoſe that 
compoſe his houſehold. Shall we not from thence 
conclude, that he has the goodneſs, the tender- 
neſs of a father ? Shall we not alſo conclude, that 
we ought to love that Being, who is mercy itſelf ? 
If the care of the Creator extends to animals, 
what will he not do for ns? If he makes it his 
ſtudy to render the lives of thoſe creatures happy 
and eaſy, what may we not expect from his benefi- 
cence ! Let the cautious fearful man then bluſh 
at his anxieties; he, who, as ſoon as he finds 
himſelf not in affluence, falls into apprehenſions 
and fears that the Almighty will let him periſh 
for want. Let us indulge another refleQion upon 
the inſtinct of beaſts, and take occaſion from it 
to admire and adore that Great Being, who fo 
wiſely combines the means with the end. As the 
inſtinct of animals all tend to their preſervation, 
this appears molt evidently in the love and care the 
ve for their young. Our Lord himſelf, 
to expreſs the moſt parental cares, makes uſe of 
the image of a hen gathering her chickens under 
her wings. It is indeed a moſt affecting ſight to 
behold the natural and ſtrong affection the hen has 
for her young ones, andthe conſtant care ſhe takes 
of them. She ſeldom takes her eyes off them. 
She runs to their affiſtance at the approach of the 
leaſt danger. She flies at the aggreſſor with cou- 
rage. She hazards her own life to fave that of 
her chickens. She calls them, and encourages 
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them by her maternal voice. She ſpreads out her 
wings to receive and conceal them. She neglects 
all forts of convenience to herſelf; and, in the 
molt uneaſy poſture, 'he ſtudies the ſafety and wel- 
fare of the objects of her affection. Who does 
not here acknowledge the hand of the Moſt High ! 
Without the maternal care of the hen; without 
that inſtinct fo ſtrong, and ſo ſuperior to every 
thing, the chickens, the whole ſpecies would infal- 
libly-periſh. Can it be ſaid, that what the hen 
does for her young is done with underſtanding and 
reflection, that ſhe judges, reaſons, forefees, com- 
bines, and draws conſequences ? Certainly not. 


And though, at firſt fight, every thing really Teertts | 


to proceed from the tenderneſs and underſtanding 
of the bird; yet we muſt acknowledge in it a fupe- 
rior hand, which ſhews itſelf, without our know- 
ing in what manner it acts. I think theſe two 
examples are ſufficient for the purpoſe. There- 
fore, without enlarging more upon it, I ſhall 
content myſelf with concluding in a few words, 
that it is the duty of man, to feek in the animals 
an occaſion to glorify God; that it is an indiſpen- 
able duty, which ought to be ſacred to him, and 
is equally agreeable and uſeful. g NEE 
LESSON LII. EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 
REFLECTIONS. ON THE -BLOSSOMS OF TREES. 


T the time in which our gardens and fields 
are adorned with all the ornaments of ſpring, 


all Europe appears with equal pomp, and every 


where preſents the moſt cheerſu 


proſpect. The 
power of the firſt word pronounced by iy Creator, 


when he formed the world, produced all theſe mag- 
nificent effects. The Creator and Monarch of —1 
| wor 
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world, has in a few days renewed, and in a man- 
ner created the earth again, for the uſe and plea- 
ſure of his intelligent creatures. Come, O man.! 
come and try what thy wiſdom and power can do. 
Art thou able to make a ſingle tree bloſſom, 
to order a ſingle tulip to appear in all its beauty, 
or call from the earth the ſmalleſt blade of graſs ? 
Draw near, ye learned artiſts, and ſkilful painters 
Contemplate theſe flowers, examine them with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention; is any thing want- 
ing to their perfection? Do you find any fault in 
the mixing of the colours, in their form or pro- 
portion? Could your pencil expreſs the dazzling 
red of the peach bloſſom ; Could you imitate the 


fine enamel, the uniformity and mplicity with 

which a cherry-tree in bloſſom is 

way do I fay, imitate? Are you even capable of 
: 


ned ? But 


ng all the magnificence of renewed nature, or 
of forming to yourſelves a juſt idea of its inimita- 
ble art? If there were no ſtronger proofs on earth 
of the power and wiſdom of God, the flowers cf 
ſpring alone would be ſufficient to convince us of 


1 tree that bloſſoms, each herb and flower 
proclaims his goodneſs and wiſdom, which is over 


all the earth. We remark an infinite variety in 
the bloſſoms of trees. All are beautiful; but their 
beauties are different. One ſurpaſſes another; but 
there are none which has not ſomething pleaſing 
peculiar: to itſelf, However great the Creator in 
the diſpenſing his gifts, he ſtill reſerves to him- 


ſelf the liberty of beſtowing more on ſome than 


others. But this difference is only in reſpect to 
acceſſary qualities. Such a tree, for example, has 
bloſſoms of a dazzling white; another has red 
ſtripes and ſhades, which the firſt wants: ſome 
have, added to the beauty of their form and colour, 
an exquiſite perfume ; all theſe differences do not in 
the leaſt affect their fertility. Thus, * 

have 
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have not the ſame advantages as appear in ſome of 
our fellow -ereatures, it ought not to afflict or diſ- 
turb us; for the loſs of any accidental beauty, of 
whatever nature it may be, does not hurt our real 


welfare. Let our chief ſtudy be, to act in ſuch 


2 manner, that when the beauty and charms of the 
body are no more, we may ſupply their place with 
abundant fruits of virtue and piety. Win 


LESSON III. 
THE DAWN or DAY 4 * 
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12 morning dawn diſcovers to the world a 

new and magnificent creation. The ſhades 
of night deprive us of the light and enjoyment of 
the earth and ſky, - But when the light of day re- 
turns, we behold. all nature renewed and embel- 
liſhed, On a ſudden we ſee the earth arrayed in 
all its magnificence; the mountains crowned with 
foreſts ; the hillocks clothed with vines; the fields 
covered. with their harveſts; and the meadows 
watered with rivulets. The horizon  gtows ; the 
clouds, are all tinged with variety of the livelieſt 
colours; cheerful flowery vales are diſcovered at 
a diſtance; light vapours ariſe and change to gold; 
and the dew-drops that fall on the flowers take the 
mild luſtre of pearls, By degrees, as the light 
increaſes, the ſpectacle becomes more magnificent. 
We go from light to light, till at laſt nature pre- 
fents us with her moſt glorious abject. The fun 
riſes ; and the firſt ray that eſcapes over the moun- 
tain which had concealed it from us, darts rapidly 
from one end of the horizon to the other. More 
rays follow, and ſtrengthen the firſt. By degrees 
the diſk of the ſun appears, and at length ſhews 
itſelf entire; then advances and runs its 1 

| Wit 
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with a majeſty which the human eye can no longer 
fupport. O Lord! who art Father of the whole 
creation, the joy and gladneſs of all nature, the 
animation of every being, invites me alſo to raiſe 
my ' ſoul towards thee with the moſt lively tranſ- 
ports of gratitude and joy. At the moment, when 
thee fun is darting his firſt rays upon the earth, 
millions of creatures praiſe and adore thee. Can 
I then be ſtill inſenſible to all theſe wonders! From 
thee proceeds each beauty of the morning dawn ; 
thou art the very ſource of light. If thou didſt 
not exiſt, there would be neither ſun, nor dawn, 
nor creation. | 

But are not thoſe indolent men much to be 
pitied, Who never gave themſelves the heavenly 
pleaſure of contemplating the riſing ſun? O, if 
they were but rational enough to indulge in the 
pure and delighful enjoyment which this magnifi- 
cent object X nature is fo calculated to inſpire ! 
If they could but feel, that the ſight of beautiful 
nature muſt naturally fill. the heart with pious de- 
tight, and profound veneration for the Creator! If 
they could, in fine, comprehend, that one fingle 
thought, which riſes in the ſoul on feeing the 
dawn of day, may become the happy beginning of 
a Chriſtian life, would it not be worth giving up 
{ſome hours of fleep for it? 


— 
LESSON LIV. 


THE SPRINGING UP OF SEEDS, 


HERE are, at this ſeaſon, many changes 
making before our eyes in the vegetable king- 
but there are ſtill many more which eſcape 
dur light, and which nature does in fecret. The 
ſerd tons time ago ſowed in the ground, ſwells, 


increaſes, 
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increaſes, and the plant by degrees ſhoots up and: 
grows. This mechaniſm deſeryes ſa much the 
more attention, as it is, properly ſpeaking, the. 
ſource of all the beauties which ſpring and ſummer 
preſent us with in the vegetable kingdom. The 
ſeed is compoſed of different parts, according to 
the different ſpecies; but the chief is the germ. 
Each ſhoot has two parts; the one ſimple, which 
becomes the root; the other ſcaly, which riſes and. 
becomes the ſtalk and head of the plant. The ſeed 
of moſt plants is compoſed of two pieces which are: 
called lobes, that are filled with a meally ſub- 
ſtance, Moſſes have the moſt ſimple ſeed; of any. 
It conſiſts only in the ſhoot, without pellicles or 
lobes, A certain degree of moiſture and-warmth 
are abſolutely neceſſary, to make ine ſeeds ſpring 
up. The increaſe of heat, and the difference ob- 
ſervable in the taſte, and ſmell, ſeem. to difcover 
here a ſort of fermentation. By means of this pre- 
paration the meally ſuſtance of the lobes becomes 
proper to nouriſh the tender ſhoot. It is known 
y experiments, which have been tried with co- 
loured juices, that this ſubſtance ſucks in a moiſ- 
ture, which furniſhes a proper nouriſhment, with 
the aſſiſtance of air, and of heat, till the plant has 
acquired conſiſtence enough to profit by the juices 
which the root procures for it. Then the ex- 
hauſted lobes dry by degrees, and at the end of a 
tew weeks, fall of, when the plant no longer 
requires them. Certain herbs, which grow on 
mountains, are of a very particular nature. As 
their duration is ſhort, it would often happen that 
the ſeed would not haye time to ripen. Iu order, 
there fore, that the ſpecies ſhould not periſh, the 
dud, which contains the ſhoot, is formed at the 
top of the plant, puts out leaves, falls, and takes 
root, But when the plant comes out of the earth, 
n would run too great a xiſk, if it was once expoſed. 
| to 
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to the outward air and the power of the fun. Its 
parts, therefore, remain folded, and laid one upon 
another, nearly as it was in the ſeed. But, by 
degrees, as the root ſtrengthens, and ſtretches on 
all ſides, it furniſhes the upper veſſels with abun- 
dance of juice, by means of which all the organs 
ſoon unfold themſelves. The plant is, at Frl. 
almoſt gelatinous, but it pradualty acquires more 
conſiſtence, and is always increaſing. 

This abridgment of the hiſtory 'of the ſhooting 
of plants is ſufficient to ſhew us, how many prepa- 
rations and means nature makes uſe of, to produce 
one {ſingle little plant. When, therefore, we ſee 
a ſeed ſpring up, which we have ſowed, we muſt 
not imagine (as is uſually the — that it is not 
worth our attention. It is one of thoſe wonders 
of nature, which is a ſubje& of reflection for the 

ateſt men. At the ſight of this phenomenon, 
let us ſilently admire the power and wiſdom of that 
God, who is adorable in all things. | 


— 
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LESSON LV. | NINETEENTH WEEK. 
| | yet oo * 


* ON THE BUDS. OF FLOWERS, 


N all ſides I diſcover a multitude of flowers 
in the bud: They are at preſent enveloped. 
and cloſely ſnut up in their intrenchments. All 
their beauties are hidden, and their charms are 
veiled, Such is the wretched miſer who lives b 
himſelf, who centers all in himſelf, and whoſe 
views are mean and ſelfiſn; who makes his own 
private advantage or pleaſure the only object of his 
"defires, and the narrow motive of his actions. But 
ſoon the penetrating rays of the ſun will open the 
buds. of the flowers, and will deliver them from 
their filken bonds, that they may blow magni- 
4s ficently 
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ficently in our ſight. - What delightful perfumes 
will they exhale! "Thus, alſo, may the moſt ſordid 
miſer become beneficent hen his ſoul is enlightened 
by grace. To a heart of ſtone may ſucceed a feel- 
ing and compaſſionate one; a heart ſuſceptible of 
the-ſweeteſt and tendereſt emotions, By the mild 


influence of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, the ſocial. 


affections diſcove themſelves, and open more and 
more. Senſibility no longer centers in one object; 
it becomes univerſal; it takes in all mankind; it 
extends its generous Cares, and all that is within its 
reach is benefited by it. When I refle& on the 
buds and bloſſoms, I think of you, O lovely youth 


of both ſexes! The beauty and power of your 


minds are not yet unfolded. Your faculties are 


ſtill in a great meaſure concealed. The hope which 
your parents and maſters conceive of you will not 


ſo ſoon be realized. When you conſider theſe buds, 
ſay to yourſelves, I reſemble that bud; my parents 
and maſters expect from me the unfolding of my 
talents and faculties ; they do every thing for me; 


they negle& nothing for my information and in- 


ſtruction; they watch moſt tenderly over my edu- 
cation; to the end that I may become (firſt by bloſ- 
ſoms, and afterwards by excellent fruit) their joy 
and comfort, and make myſelf uſeful to fociety. 


[ will therefore do all in = power to fulfil the 
wi 


plealing hopes they form. 1] take advantage 


of all the improvement and inſtruction they give 
tter, 


me, in order to become every day wiſer, 
and more amiable. For this P 
care not to give way to the 


rpoſe, ] will take 


deſtroy all the hopes conceived of me. 
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u 
eſires and paſſions of 
youth, which might be fatal to my innocence, and 
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LESSON, LVI. 
 INDEFATIGABLE LABOQURS OF THE BEE, 


I is one of the advantages of | ſpring, that it 
furniſhes. us with an opportunity of obſerving 
the induſtry and labours of the bee. Certainly a 
bee-hive is one of the fineſt ſights a lover of nature 
can ever have. We are in a; continual. ſtate of 
ſurpriſe on ſeeing, their order and regularity ; and 
particularly. in thoſe magazines ſo plentifully fur- 
nifhed with all that is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
of the ſociety in winter. What merits our atten- 
tion more 25 all the reſt is, the indefatigable 
application and uninterrupted labours of this little 
republic. The bees give us an example of induſtry 
and activity, which is not only uncommon, but 
perhaps has not its equal. They appear as ſoon as 
winter is over, even when it might ſtill be feared, 
that the cold, would hurt them, and benumb their 


delicate limbs. When the juices, of the flowers, 


which begin to blow have not yet been ſufficiently 


digeſted by the fun, ſo as to furniſh, honey 4 | 
1 


the bees ſtill gather ſome little for their f 

their cares and activity redouble very evidently 
during ſpring and ſummer. In the building their 
cells they are ſo indefatigable, that we are aſſured, 
that a honey- comb of double cells, back to back, 


ſuch as three thouſand bees can lodge in, is diſ- 


patched in twenty-four hours. This whole work 
is divided amongſt the members of the republic. 
While ſome of the bees are gathering the wax, 
preparing it, and filling the magazines, others are 
employed in different works. me take the wax, 
| | make uſe of it to build their cells; others 
knead it, poliſh, and purity it; others gather the 
honey from the flowers, and lay it in the 9 
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their daily ſubſiſtence, and for future occaſions. 
Others cloſe with a covering of wax, the cells in 
which they keep their winter proviſion of honey. 
Some carry food to.their young, and cloſe with wax 
the cells of the little ones, that are near the time 
of transformation, to prevent their being diſturbed 
in working their way out. Some cloſely ſtop up, 
with a ſort of bird-lime, all the chinks and holes 
in the hive; and cover all the weak places, that 
neither the wind nor little inſets may find entrance. 
Some drag out of the hive dead bodies, which might 
infect them; or, if theſe dead bodies are too heavy 
to be carried away, they cover them over with 
bird-lime or wax, and cement them in ſuch a 
manner, that, in corrupting under that cruſt, they 
cannot occaſion any bad ſmell. But, it is not 
enough to admire the activity of theſe little crea- 
tures; it ought to give us emulation, and ſerve us 
as a model, conſidering the proportion between us. 
We have many more motives for diligence than 
thoſe inſects. We have an immortal ſoul of ineſti- 
mable value. Wich what application ought we to 
labour for its happineſs, and to avoid what might 
lead to its total ruin! What is more calculated to 
excite us to activity and indefatigable diligence, 
than the conſidering, that the fruit of our labours 
does not merely extend to a few days and years, but 
to eternity itſelf ? The bee gathers honey not only 
for herſelf, but for her ſuperiors ; whereas, in 
applying ourſelves to wiſdom, we labour for our- 
ſelves, and we gather fruits for everlaſting life. 
Let us, therefore, never be flothful or idle in do- 
ing good; but let us acquit ourſelves of the duties 
of life with zeal and fidelity, | 
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LESSON LVII. 


THE ZOOPHITES, 


HE zoophites, or animal . are nothing 

but inſects; though by their outward form, 
their immobility, and their manner of increaſing by 
buds,. and ſeeds, they are very like real plants. 
Theſe animals, as well as plants, can be multi- 
plied by flips, and by ingrafting. Their animal 
nature only ſhews itſelf, by the ſenſibility and 
voluntary motion obſerved in them. Moſt of the 
zoophites hold by a fort of root to the fea or the 
waters they live in. Some inhabit ſtoney and 
chalky places; others are ſurrounded with a ſhell, 
more like horn ; and laſtly, ſome are entirely ſoft 
and fleſhy. They increaſe by a ſort of bud, which 
contains a young animal, which grows. ſome time 
with the ſtalk, which at laſt falls off, and becomes 
a complete animal. — Should one ever have ſup- 
oſed, that there were animals whoſe form was ſo 
like lants, and to ſpring up like them? Could 
one — an idea of an animal, that could be in- 
grafted like a plum- tree, turned intide out like a 
glove, and produce its young as a ſtalk ſhoots its 
branches ? Fe is not fifty years, ſince any man, 
who would have hazarded ſuch ideas, mult have 
paſſed for a madman. And yet it is now in- 
conteſtible, that there are fuch animals, who 
not only by their outward form, but alſo by their 
manner of being perpetuated, reſemble plants. By 
this diſcovery, made in the firſt half ot the preſent 
century, natural hiſtory has gained a great deal. It 
may even be ſaid, that it has enlarged our ideas; and 
fince the diſcovery of animal plants, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to determine exactly, where the animal 


kingdom ends, and where the vegetable begins. 
It 
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It is generally believed, that the difference between 
plants and animals conſiſts in the former having 
neither ſenſibility nor motion, and the latter hav- 
ing both. That is then the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racer between plants and animals; but how faint 
the ſhade,” how ſlight and almoſt imperceptible the 
line, Which ſeparates the two Kingdoms; when 
we think of the diſcovery of the zoophites ! The 


| ſeveral ſpecies of creatures riſe, grow to perfection, 


and approach one another ſo nearly, that the limits 
which ſeparate them can nolonger be diſtinguiſhed; 
Throughout all nature, we fee ſomething of infi- 
nity, as the peculiar charaQteriſtic of its great 


Author. * * 


LESSON” LVIII. TWENTIETH WENE. 


THE PLEASURE OF CULTIVATING FIELDS. 
AND GARDENS. | 


HE culture of fields and gardens is one of 
the moſt agreeable employments, and perhaps 
the only; one that is compenſated by a thouſand 
pleaſures for the trouble it gives. Moſt works 
confine'men to a room or ſhop, but he who devotes 
himſelf to country purſuits is in the open air, and 
breathes: freely upon the magnificent theatre of 
nature. The blue ſky is his canopy, and the earth 
enamelled with flowers is his carpet. The air he 


breathes is not corrupted by the poiſonous vapours of 


cities. A thouſand agreeable objects preſent them- 
ſelves to his ſight, and, if he has any taſte for the 
deauties of nature, he can never want pure and 
real pleaſures. In the morning, ſoon as day-break 
again opens the brilliant ſcene of the creation, he 
haſtens to enjoy it in his field or garden. The 
dawn proclaims the near approach of the ſun. The 
0 2 grals 
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graſs ſprings up again revived, and its points ſhine 
with dew-drops,. brilliant as diamonds. Delightful 
rfumes, exhaled from herbs and flowers, refreſh 
im on every fide. The air reſounds with the 
ſongs of birds, expreſſive of their joys, and their 
happineſs. Their concerts are hymns of praiſe to 


the Creator, whoſe - bleſſings they feel, in the 


able light and heat of the ſun, the reliſſi of 
their food, their alacrity and joy. _ | 
Would it be poſſible, at the fight and ſenſe of ſo 
many pleaſing and affecting objects, that the heart 


ſhould not be touched with delight, with love, and 


gratitude towards our Creator. What contributes 
Rin more, to render agriculture and gardening par- 
ticularly agreeable, is the infinite variety of objects 
it affords, of works, and employment which at- 
tach us to it, by ur we affording new ones, and 
reventing the diſtaſte inſeparable from ſameneſs. 
ature preſents the huſbandman with numberleſs 
agreeable changes. Sometimes he ſees the plants 
ſpringing out of the earth; others riſing high, 
and unfolding themſelves; others again in full 
Come, all people, bleſs the Lord, and praiſe his 
works. He is the ſource of all good. He ſends 
the rain to water the barren field, and it is thr 
him alone that the earth becomes fruitful. / 


— 


LESSON LIX. 


THE TULIP. 


—_ E tulip is certainly a very beautiful flower; 
1 and, if we conſider that every year there 
blow millions of tulips, which all differ from each 
other, the proportion and. beauties of which are 


infinitely: varied, we mult have loſt all feeling not 
r to 
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to be ſtruck with admiration. Certainly, to be 
convinced of the exiſtence of a wiſe and good God, 
we need only contemplate a tulip in full bloom. 
Therefore when we look at a bed of tulips, let us 
not limit ourſelves to the admiration of their beauty, 
but let us admire above all things, the infinite 
wiſdom of that Being who has formed theſe flowers, 
and executed them in ſuch perfection. Whatever 
charms the tulip has, it loſes a little of its value, 
in being merely food for the eye, and having no 
ſweet ſmell. For When we compare it with the 
carnation; which, joined to the beauty of its form, 
has the moſt exquiſite perfume, we ſoon forget 
the gaudy dreſs of the tulip. Such is the fate of 
— ev are endowed with beauty, and 
off their » charms with every ornament, but 
are deſtitutq of the beauties of the mind. The 
former captivates but for a very ſhort time, while 
the beauty of the mind remains when all the 
charms of form are fled; and the eſteem which 
our” virtues” inſpire, is conſtant and durable. A 
virtuous ſoul is: formed by the rules of wiſdom; 
and its ornament is innocence. The perfume of 
good works is ſpread around wherever it exiſts, 
and it will, one day, be tranſplanted into the gar- 
den of Paradiſe. obſervation Which the hiſ- 
tory of plants affords us, is, that the more beauti - 
ful a flower is, the fooner it fades. In a ſhort 
time, nothing of that blooming tulip will remain 
but a withered ſtalk, Its life and beauty laſt but 
for a few weeks; age deſtroys its charms ; its leaves 
fall; and its colour fade. What an uſeful leffon 
is this for us. Let us remember how uncertain 
and frail is beauty, and reſt our hopes of diſtinction 


upon the more ſolid baſis of intellectual attainments. 
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LESSON IX. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS, 


5 AN, properly ſpeaking, is the only animal 
who can be ſaid to have language; and it is 
particularly by this circumſtance, that he ſhews his 
ſuperiority over all other animated beings. It is 
by means of ſpeech that he extends his empire 
over all nature; that he riſes towards his Divine 
Author; contemplates, adores, and obeys him. It 
is by this faculty, that he learns to know himſelf 
and all the creatures around him; and to make 
them ſerve for his uſe. Every animal but man is 
deprived of this faculty, becauſe they are void of 
reaſon ; and it is reaſon which capagitates Gs to 
learn languages, and the uſe of f But as 
animals make their wants and feelings known by 
natural figns ; as they utter certain ſounds, whi 
expreſs the ſentiments that affect them, one 

ſo far allow they have a fort; of language. The 
variety of theſe tones, their number, their uſe, 
and the order in which they follow one another, 
form the eſſential parts of their language. Lo 
form a juſt idea of it, it is not neceſſary to have 
recourſe to deep reſearches: it is enough to obſerve 
the animals daily before our eyes, and with whom 
we have à ſort of intimate connection. Examine 
the hen with her chicks: if ſhe finds any food, ſhe 
talls and invites them to it. They underſtand her, 
and come inſtantly. If they have loſt ſight of this 
tender mother, their plaintive cries expreſs their 
anguiſh, and deſire to ſee her again. Attend to the 


different cries of the cock, when a ſtranger or a dog 


comes into the poultry yard, when a kite, or any 
other enemy appears, and when he calls or anſwers 
his hens. hat do theſe lamentable cries of the 
| turkey 
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turkey mean? See her chicks all on a ſudden con- 
cealing themfelves and lying fo quiet, one would 
ſay they were dead. The mother looks up to the 
ſky, and her anxiety increaſes ; but what is it ſhe 
fees there? A black ſpeck, which we can ſcarce 
diſtinguiſn; and this ſpeck is a, bird of prey, 
which could not eſcape the vigilant and piercing 
= of this mother. The bird of prey diſappears. 
The hen gives a ſcream of joy. Her anxiety. is 
at an end. The chicks revive, and gather again 
happily about their mother. There is much variety 
in the language of the dog. Who can be inſen- 
{ble to the joy that this faithful ſervant ſhews at 
the return of his maſter. He jumps, he dances, 
he runs here and there, turns quick and lightly 
round his maſter, ſtops all at once; fixes his eyes 
on him with the greateſt tenderneſs; , draws near 
him; and licks and careſſes him repeatedly.  'Thew 
beginning his play again, he puts himſelf into all 
ſorts of attitudes; barks; tells every body how. 
4 is; and ſhews his joy many ways. 
But how different are theſe. ſounds,. from thoſe 
noiſes he makes at the ſound of a robber, or thoſe 
he makes on. ſeeing a wolf. If we follow a dog 
in the chace, we ſee how he makes himſelf under- 
ſtood, by all his motions. How well adapted his 
ſigns are to the diſcoveries he wiſhes to make! 
his affords: us an opportunity. to admire the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of the Supreme Being. What 
beneficent attention he has ſhown towards animals, 
in granting them the power to expreſs by ſounds' 
their wants and feelings! From their organization, 
and the nature of their ſouls, it was impoſſible 
they ſhould ſpeak the human language ; but 'the 
would have been much more to be pitied, and lets 
uſeful to us, if the Creator had entirely deprived 
them of the power of making themſelves under- 
ſtood. To compenſate —_ for the want of ſpeech, - 
| 4 5 he 
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he endowed them with the addreſs to communicate, 
by. a thouſand little ways, their feelings to one 
another, as well as to mankind. He has given 
them organs, proper to produce and vary a certain 
number of founds ; and their make is ſuch, that 
each ſpecies has particular and diſtin ſounds, by 
Which they make themſelves underſtood. In a 
word, the Creator has given as much force to the 
language of animals, as their nature would admit 
of; and all that the end for which they were 
created required. But as for us, we poſſeſs facul- 
ties in all reſpects much ſuperior. We can riſe 
to general notions, and ſeparate the object from 
the qualities which diſtinguiſi it. We can, by 
means of an infinity of ſounds (articulate and 
arbitrary) expreſs all our conceptions - 

O thou the Creator, what gratitude do we not 
therefore owe thee! Grant that we may never for- 
get this important part of thy bleflings ; but, on 
the contrary, that each time we make ute of ſpeech, 
we may reflect on the excellence of our privileges, 
and the greatnels of thy wiſdom and goodneſs. 

” | 4 2 k \ = , . ! 


LESSON LXI. TWENTY-FIRST/ WEEE. 


COMPLAINTS OF (MANKIND, RELATIVE | TO 
- CERTAIN INCONVENIENCES IN THE LAWS 
_ OF NATURE. 


69 HY is the human. body, from its con- 
of ſtitution, liable to many infirmities and 
« accidents ?'' Whoever aſks this queſtion, let him 
ſays if it is poſſible to form one's ſelf a body, which 
unites more advantages in itfelf, than that which 
we have received from our Creator? It was in- 
compatible with nature, and the chain of things of 
this world, that man ſhould have an =} <4 
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If one of our fellow- creatures is deformed; 
another lame; a third deaf or dumb; js it a 
reaſon to murmur againſt God? Are thoſe defects 
ſo common as to give us reaſon to complain? If, 
after theſe queſtions, any one ſhould ſtill think 
they have reaſon for diſcontent, let them reflect on 
the following truths. It is of 'uſe to men, in 
general, that they may not want examples of the 
defects, to which the human body is liable. For, 
when a perſon, perfect and well made, compares 
himſelf with one that is crooked and deformed, 'he 
is ſenſible of all the advantages of well formed 
limbs; he learns to value properly a gift till then 
unthought' of, and to take more care to preſerve 
it. How valuable is each eye, each ear, each organ 
of ſenſe, each joint, each limb, if we only ob- 
ſerve che condition of the few people who are de- 
prived of them — Would any of us part with a 
limb, in exchange for the greateſt treaſure? Are 
not our bodies more beautiful and regular, than 
the fineſt building, or the moſt curious machine ? 
And, though the latter are very inferior to it, we 
are far from attributing the aſſemblage of their 
parts to chance. Why are the countries of the 
«« earth fo different from one another, ſome- 
« times cold, ſometimes damp, ſometimes low, 
% and ſometimes high? But, O man, if thou 
hadſt the power to form a globe, wherein every 
thing was to be for the advantage of men and 
animals, would thy underſtanding furniſh thee 
with a plan better than this? The countries of the 
earth, by means of their difference, produce variety 
of exhalations and winds, which occaſion that 
mixed air, wherein, experience tells us, that men 
and animals live healthy and content in moſt places, 
and wherein plants alſo grow and increaſe. ** It 
« js however allowed, that the variation in wea- 
« ther is not beneficial to all men, or to all coun- 
% tries. But, has not the preceding weather 
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influenced the following, as the climate of one 
country often influences another. Are we capa- 
ble of judging of the whole ? Muſt a number of 
farmers ſigh in vain for rain, becauſe dry weather 
would ſuit the private convenience of one family ! 
A certain temperature of the air may occaſion, 
here and there, a tranſient barrenneſs ; but, can it 
be called an evil, if it was neceſſary in order to 
hinder the air from corrupting? Is it reaſonable, 
when we cannot take in the whole, to find fault 
with a part? Why are there ſo many hurtful 
% animals?” Would it then be better to have 
no beaſts of prey, ſmall or large upon the earth ? 
They put a ſtop to the number of animals, that 
would otherwiſe overpower us; and, it is becauſe 
many animals ſerve for food to beaſts of prey, that 
the number of living creatures increaſes every year. 
If theſe beaſts of prey did not exiſt, the carcaſes 
of the animals on which they feed, would not 
only be uſeleſs to living creatures, but would be 
hurtful. Every year, animals thus devoured are 
replaced by others; and, in moſt caſes, population 
depends on the quantity of ſuſtenance, Thus 
gnats, and other inſects would ſoon want food, if 


the animals, whoſe prey they are, did not prevent 


them from multiplying too faſt. Why has the 
Creator regulated the courſe of nature by ſuch 
« jnvariable laws? It is in conſequence of ſuch 
regulations, that man's experience and labour ena- 
ble him to make uſe of his underſtanding - and 
powers; ſo as to be, in ſome meaſure, maſter of 
his own welfare. Would we wiſh to inhabit a 
world, where we ſhould have no occaſion to do any 
thing; where we could not in any way promote 
our own pleaſures ; where there ſhould be no rule, 
no fundamental law; where, in fine, the beſt, the 
bad, and the worſt, being equally unknown, no- 
thing could make us attend to the laws of nature ? 

Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſs, there will ever be a number of things 
in nature, the purpoſes of which, or their relation 
with the whole, muſt ever be concealed from us. 
But on all occaſions, let us reſt in this principle, 
that the Almighty does every thing for wiſe and 
beneficent purpoſes. 


— _ 
LESSON LXII. 


THE HARMONY AND PATRIOTISM AMONG 
THE BEES. 


UN ION and patriotiſm form undoubtedly the 
fundamental happineſs, which may, in fome 
meaſure, be aſcribed to bees. It is at leaſt certain, 
that their republic would ſoon be deſtroyed, if they 
did not live in great harmony amongſt themſelves. 
Thoſe who have made obſervations on this ſub- 
je, inform us, that when the bees return to their 
hives, loaded with materials for building, they 
find ſome of their companions ready to relieve 
them from their. burdens, The travellers b :gia 
their journeys again ; and while they are gathering 
more proviſion, the working bees who remain in 
the hive, knead together the little the others had 
brought; and thus prepare a maſs proper for the 
building. Some, who are not directly employed 
in work, are buſy in doing. good. offices to thoſe 
that are; and bring them food, in order to let the 
work go on without their loſing by it. This har- 


mony nearly approaches to the patriotiſm obſerv- 


able amongſt men. The riches of a nation are the 
Tiches of each citizen; and this numerous repub- 
lic forms but one family. Here there is no ſelf- 
intereſt, no avarice, and conſequently no rapine. 
Here the bees never aſſemble together to uſe vio- 
lence, and fight battles: 8 theix country . 


ere 
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Here we never ſee one bee avariciouſly wiſhing for 
more than is neceſſary, whilſt another is in want: 
neither do they ever try to get more honey, when 
they have laid in a ſufficient proviſion for the 
winter. ad 4 Aan | 
Inſignificant as we reckon theſe inſets, we ma 
learn from them virtues, on which depend the repoſe 
and happineſs of our lives! In whatever rank or 
condition we are, it is neceffary to act in concert 
with our fellow- creatures. The ſociety in which 
we live, Chriſtianity, and our own happineſs re- 
quire it. Let each of us cheerfully bear our part 
in the general burden: and, if it is neceſſary, I 
us even take upon us the burdens of others, when, 
through ignorance or weakneſs, any may be defi- 
cient. And if it ſhould fo happen, that religion, 
duty, and conſcience, require us to' make great 
facrifices to our fellow-creatures, let us take care 
not to conſider it as an evil, let no viſible ſelfiſhneſs 
ever find room in our hearts. Thoſe who ſeek to 
enrich themſelves, at the expence of others, are 
contemptible members of ſociety. When we can 
in any ways contribnte to the general let us 
not be deterred from it, by the fear of having no 
reward: are not the teſtimony of a clear conſcience, 
and the bleſſings of eternity ſufficient rewards ? It 
is too true, however, that among the evils of this 
life, which we form to ourſelves, we mutt reckon 
this one, that there is no ſuch thing as perfect 
agreement in ſentiments and characters: but, even 
this ought to make us admire the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, which, notwithſtanding the diſunions and 
diſorders of the world, notwithſtanding the ſelf- 
intereſt which governs mankind, ſtill keeps up 
ſociety and makes it flouriſh, When a pilot knows 
how to dire& his ſhip, ſo as to avoid the ſand- 
banks, againft which it may be caſt by the waves, 
it is then that I admire his fkill and experience. 
hers: And 
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And when TI ſee, notwithſtanding the wickedneſs 
of mankind, in the midſt of the ſtorms of paſlion, 
that wiſdom and virtue ſtill prefides, I admire'the 
infinite wiſdom of him who governs the world. 


| — 
LESSON LXIII. 


THE PRODIGIOUS NUMBER OF PLANTS ON 


THE BARTH-. 0 1 

HIDES twenty thouſand different ſorts. of 

plants have been already reckoned, and we 
diſcover new ones every day. Some have been 
tound out by the help of the microſcope, where 
they were leaſt expected. Moſſes and ſponges 
have been claſſed among vegetables, and have diſ- 
covered to the virtuoſi flowers and feeds before 
unknown. Freeſtone is often covered with dark 


brown ſpots, and the ſame is ſeen on the beſt po- 


liſhed glaſs. This mouldy ſubſtance ſticks to moſt 
dodies, and it is a garden in miniature, a field, or 
a foreſt, where plants have their ſeeds, which bloſ- 
fom viſibly, notwithſtanding their extreme little- 
neſs. If we reflect on the quantity of moſs, which 
covers even the hardeſt ſtones, and the moſt barren 
ſpots; on the quantity of herbs and graſs; on the 


| ſeveral forts of flowers; on all the trees and buſhes, | 


each of which may be conſidered as an aſſemblage 
of a thouſand different vegetables; if we add to 
theſe the aquatic plants, as flight and delicate as 
a hair, and moſt of which are {till unknown to us, 
we thay, in fome meaſure, form to ourſelves ſome 
idea of the multitude of plants upon our globe. It 
is more wonderful how all theſe different ſorts of 
plants are preſerved, without deſtroying one ano- 
ther.” In order to prevent this, the Sovereign 
Difpoſer of all things has appointed to each * 
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of vegetables a place analogous to its peculiar qua- 
lities. He has diſtributed them upon the ſurtace 
of the earth, with ſo much wiſdom and propriety, 
that no part of it is deſtitute, nor do they grow in 
too much abundance any where. This is the reaſon 
that ſome plants require growing in an open field, 
and not in the ſhade, where they would at leaſt 
grow languid and weak. Others can only ſubſiſt 
in water, where the different qualities of the fluid 
matter occaſions great variety. Some plants grow 


in ſand, others in marſhy and muddy places. Cer- 


tain vegetables ſpring above the ſurface of the 
earth, others unfold themſelves within its boſom. 
The different ſtrata of which the ſoil is compoſed, 
ſand, clay, chalk, &c. have each their particular 
vegetables; and from thence it is, that in- the im- 
menſe garden of nature, there is no place abſo- 
lutely barren. From the ſmalleſt duſt to the hardeſt 
rock, from the torrid to the frigid zone, every 
foil, every climate, has its peculiar plants. Ano- 
ther circumſtance is well worthy our admiration ; 
the Creator's having ſo ordained, that, among this 
great number of plants, thoſe uſed for food or 
medicine increaſe much more abundantly than thoſe 
of leſs uſe. | bea$s)} 37 1 
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LESSON LXIV. TWENTY-SECOND 
1 WEEK. 6 
PLURALITY O WORLDS. 


T is not through ignorance alone, it is more 
through ſelf-love and pride, that we call nothing 
the world but one of the leaſt parts of the univerſe ; 
perſuading ourſelves that our globe alone is peo- 
pled ; that the ſun was made merely to communi- 
cate its light and heat to us, and that 8 
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and ſtars are of no other uſe but to light our nights, 
and ſhew the traveller his way. The contempla- 
tion of the fixed ſtars is ſufficient to contradict 
this ridiculous opinion. Their twinkling proves, 
that they ſhine with their own light; and their 
being viſible to us, at the immenſe diſtance they 
are from us, proves that they are much larger than 
the ſun. Is it then probable, that theſe celeſtial 
bodies, which are not luminous ſpecks, but great 
ſuns; theſe numberleſs bodies placed ſo far trom 
our globe, that they ſhould not be created for bet- 
ter If the purpoſe of them were only 
to ſerve as nocturnal lights to us, they would be 
of no uſe the greateſt part of the year. The fre- 

uent cloudy ſkies, and the nights that are light 
* other cauſes, would make them uſeleſs. 
Thoſe ſtars alſo, which the naked eye cannot diſ- 
cover from their great diſtance, would be abſolutely 
of no uſe; and the purpoſe aſcribed to them would 
be better ſupplied by one ſingle {tar nearer to us, than 
by ſo many millions at that diſtance. As the ſame 
reaſoning may be applied to all the uſes the ſtars 
are of to us, either in navigation or any thing elſe, 
it muſt be allowed, that we could not poſſibly ac- 
count for the deſign of thoſe numerous ſuns, if no 
creatures except thoſe of our own — profited by 
their light and heat. This concluſion appears ſtill 
more natural, if we reflect attentively on our ſolar 
ſyſtem. We obſerve that the moon in many things 
reſembles this earth ; that there, as well .as here, 
land and ſea, mountains and valleys, iflands and 
gulphs, are to be ſeen. Such affinities as theſe 
authoriſe} us to admit others, and to ſuppoſe 
alſo in the moon, minerals, plants, animals, and 
rational creatures. The analogy between the moon 
and the reſt of the planets leads us to form the ſame 
conjectures of them. And as each ſtar has, to all 
appearance, like our ſun, its particular Roy 
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and as theſe un edly reſemble ours, we in a 
manner behold ace us an innumerable multitude 
of worlds, each which has its peculiar _ 
arrangement, uctions, and inhabitants. How 
numerous are 1—— of God! How glorious the 

ſky! How great our Creator! Millions of 
worlds declare his glory, and the intelligent beings 
they contain acknowledge and adore their Maker. 
How forcibly does this incline us to join with the 
heavenly choir, in ſinging the praife of the Moſt 
High, that it may — over all the univerſe ! 
How happy the proſpect that opens to us of that 
future ſtate, wherein we ſhall be acquainted with 
theſe worlds, and able to comprehend the wonders 
of them! | Fog wet 


LESSON LXV. 


LEAVES OF TREES, 


T* HE leaves of trees form one of the great beau- 
1 ties of nature. Our impatience to ſee them 
bud in ſpring, and our joy when they at laſt appear, 
prove ſufficiently, that they are the ornaments of 
our gardens, fields, and woods. How great the 
ple we enjoy in the hot ſummer days, from 
the refreſhing coolneſs of their delightful ſhade. 
Yet after all, this is certainly the leaſt of the ad- 
vantages, which accrue to us from the foliage of 
trees: we need only conſider the wonderful con- 
ſtruction of leaves to be convinced that they were 
deſigned for much more important purpoſes. Each 
leaf” has certain veſſels, which, being preſſed cloſe 
at the end, or in the ſtalk, extend themſelves like 
ribs within the leaf, and branch out in a thouſand 
ways. There are no leaves without theſe extreme 
ſine veſſels, and an aſtoniſhing number W 
| c 
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The nouriſhment of plants proceeds directly from 
leaves; their pores ſerve to ſuck in the moiſture, or 
the juices of the atmoſphere, and to communicate 
them afterwards to the whole plant. By theſe 
means the plants in dry weather run no riſk of 
wanting nouriſhment. "They receive abundance of 
refrething dew,” which, falling from the upper 
leaves, waters thoſe under them, and thus none of 
this nouriſhing juice is loſt. And as plants per- 
ſpire greatly, as many experiments ſhew us, the 
leaves appear to be the principal organs of this im- 
portant perſpiration. They lerve alſo to introduce 
into the plant the air it requires. They even con- 
tribute to the preſervation of the bud, which is to 
ſhoot the following year; for the eye of the bud 
is already under the leaf: undoubtedly it is guarded; 
and preſerved by them; at the ſame time that the 
quantity of juice, where the leaf joins to the plant, 
alſo ſerves to preſerve it. This is the reaſon, that 
many trees wither and die when their leaves are 
gathered: it ſometimes happens to the mulberry 
tree, when it is ſtripped without proper caution 
to feed ſik-Norms. This is alſo the reaſon that 
grapes do not ripen, when the vine loſes its leaves 
in ſummer. Another remark may be made on this 
ſubject, which very much opens to us the manner 
of the plant's growth: the under fide of the leaves, 
always turned towards the ground, is generally of 
a paler and leſs bright colour; it is more rough 
and ſpongy than the upper fide. Here again we 
diſcover the wiſeſt purpoſes : the fide of the leaf 
next the ground is rougher, and gs ae 49> 
full of pores, in order to fuck in ſo much the bet- 
ter what dew riſes from the earth, and to diſtribute 
it afterwards over the reſt of the plant in more 
abundance. The leaves then turn on the ſide that 
can beſt receive the nutritive moiſture; and this 
is the reaſon that leaves of ſome plants incline 
very 
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very low down. If we obſerve trees growing on 


a ſteep hill, we ſhall ſee that their leaves do not 


take a horizontal direction, but evidently a per- 
pendicular one ; which proves that the leaves draw 
towards the fide where there is moſt moiſture, 
Theſe reflections may make us confider the leaves 
of the trees hereafter, in a different light from 
what we have hitherto done. If we did not know 


the inimitable art of their conſtruction, nor the- 


important purpoſe of their exiſtence, it wonld not 
be wonderful, that we ſhould ſee them with ne- 
glect and indifference. - But when we know that: 
each leaf is an effe of the Divine Power, and an' 
organ of fruitfulneſs, it would be unpardonable to 
ſee them with inattention. They ought naturally 


to lead us to the following uſetul reflections : every 


thing, even the very ſmalleſt object in nature; has 
been planned with wiſdom by the Creator, 5 


— — 


LESSON LXVI, 


THE REVIVING POWER OF THE U. 


I MYSELF feel this beneficent 
as the ſun riſes over my head, it fills my ſoul 


with ſerenity and joy. Its ſplendor and warmth 


inſpire me with _ and activity, ſufficient to 
fulfil the duties of life, and to enjoy ſociety. The 


involuntary indolence and lowneſs, which made 
me inactive in winter, are by degrees vaniſhed, I 


breathe more freely, and I employ myſelf with 
more - pleaſure. How can it be otherwiſe, when I 
am witneſs: to the univerſal joy which the ſun 
communicates to the world, and every where per- 


_ ceive its enlivening powers? It animates and revives 


all creatures with its benign influence, Millions 
of ſhining inſects awake, ſport, and baſk in its 


rays. 
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rays. | The birds falute it with their melody. 
Every thing that breathes rejoices in it, and we 
every where trace its happy effects. It cauſes the 
ſap to riſe and circulate through trees, plants, and 
vegetables. It cauſes the leaves and bloſſoms to 
ſhoot. It forms the fruit, then ripens it, and 
gives it colour. It ſheds life and light throughout 
all nature. It is the ſource of that warmth, with- 
out which every- animal would languiſh and die. 
The effect of the ſun is not only felt on the ſurface 
of our globe, but even in caves under ground, where 
it produces metals, and alſo animates living crea- 
tures. It penetrates into the higheſt mountains, 
though they are compoſed of rocks and ſtones. It 
extends even to the bottom of the ocean, where 
it acts in ſeveral ways. When we reflect on theſe 
uſeful effects of the ſun, it is natural to think of 
the miſerable condition we ſhould be in, if we 
were deprived of the light and heat of that celeſ- 
tial body. Without it, what would our globe be, 
but a lifeleſs maſs, without order or beauty? The 
trees could not produce leaves, nor the plants 
flowers; the fields would be without verdure, and 
the country without harveſt; all nature would have 


a gl melancholy appearance. 12 
The = with its dir xm power, is the emblem 
of a truly charitable Chriſtian. He alſo f| 
joy and bleſſings around him. By him the 2 
eart is raiſed and ſtrengthened, the afflicted are 
comforted, the ignorant are enlightened, and the 
8 relieved. h! let us hereafter reſemble this 
neficent and charitable man. Let us, according 
to our different ſtations, ſhare with our fellow-crea- 
tures the goods which Providence has beſtowed 
upon us. ithout partiality or prejudice, let us 
hold our aſſiſtance to all who want it. Let us 
inſtru& one, comfort another, feed the hungry, 


relieve the” diſtreſſed, Thus ſhall we quit this 
world 
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world regretted and beloved; and our memories be 
blefſed by our fellow-creatures. 


—_—_ 
LESSON LXVII. 'TWENTY-THIRD 


THE DESIRES OF THE SOUL ARE INFINITE. 


” EJ us employ ſome moments in reflecting on 
ourſelves. The ſoul has certainly the- firſt 
claim to our attention. It touches us nearly, and 
ought-to be dearer to us, than all the pleaſing 
objects which this ſeaſon ſo — affords. 
Whatever ſatis faction we find in contemplating the 
edrporeal world, it cannot be compared to that 
which we experience, in reflecting upon the nature 
and faculties of the ſoul. The obſervation of ex- 
terĩor objects, ſuch as the traveller meets on the 
road, is certainly agreeable to him, becauſe he 
requires to be amuſed and refreſhed through his 
pilgrimage ; but that of ſpiritual objects leads 
directly to the bleſſed immortality we may, expect, 
as cĩtizens of the world to come. Let us therefore 
ſometimes reflect. on the deſires implanted in our 
ſouls by the Creator. Experience proves, that our 
thirſt of knowledge can never be fully gratified. 
We have no ſooner. made one diſcovery than we 
aim at another. Our defires are never ſatisfied ; 
and when we at laſt obtain what we had moſt ar- 
- dently wiſhed for, we begin again to form new 
deſires: that of acquiring more and more bleſſings 
accompanies us through life, and even in the mo- 
ment of quitting the world. What concluſion can 
be drawn from this, but that, as our deſires con- 
tinually extend beyond the preſent, without being 
ever fully gratified, there muſt be bleſſings after 
death, beyond the limits of this life? We 14 
AT To then 
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then deſigned for this tranſient life alone, but for 
an everlaſting one. Is it probable, indeed, that 
man would be the only creature on earth endowed 
with faculties, without having, at the ſame time, 
the deſtiny for which theſe faculties were beſtowed 
upon him? That man ſhould have an inſtinct, 
without the means of ſatisfying it, and be in this 
reſpect more miſerable than brutes-? When a beaſt 
is hungry or dry, it always finds means to ſupply its 
wants. We ſee the ſilk-worm ſpin its bag, and 
ſhut itſelf up for its transformation. Would that 
happen if it was not deſigned for another ſtate, in 
which it was to appear again under a new form ? 
We ſee that birds lay eggs: would that be the 
caſe, if theſe eggs were not to ſerve. for the preſer- 
vation of their ſpecies, or that of other creatures? 
If our exiſtence, then, Was to be confined within 
the narrow limits of this life, Why ſhould we have 
received inclinations. and deſires which cannot be 
gratified, and faculties. which we could never uſe? 

Being of Beings! Our ſouls are capable of being 
filled with; thy Spirit; we may love thee above all 
things; we may aſpire at being like thee, and uni- 
ted to thee for ever; we may be raiſed in this world 
above all earthly things, and ſoar even to thee; 
Is it then poſſible, that ſouls ſuch as theſe ſhould be 
annibilated ? that we ſhould have learned to know 
thee in vain? Undoubtedly, whatever we poſſeſs 
on earth, are but pledges and fore -runners of the 
infinite felicity which awaits us hereafte. 
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THE USE OF VENEMOUS PLANTS AND ANINALS. 

1 8 | iy g ry 
VERY, thing on earth, conſidered ſegarately, 

is good and wholeſome ;, and, if any — 

becomes hurtful, it is becauſe we make a had : 
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of it, inſtead of that for which it was deſigned. 
From thence it is, that the ſort of food, which pre- 
ſerves the life of one animal, deſtroys another; and 
that a plant which, in ſome caſes, is conſidered as 
ifonous, is on other occaſions very uſeful and ſa- 
utary. Thus, for example, hemlock was former- 
ly ſuppoſed deadly poiſon, and now a number of 
experiments aſſure us, it makes admirable cures. 
The multitude and variety of vegetables which 
grow upon the earth is prodigious; but we muſt 
not — they were all created for the uſe of 
man. me plants are deſigned for beaſts, others 
furniſh us with dreſs and ornaments; ſome pleaſe 
our taſte and ſmell, and a great number of them are 
medicinal. But the number of noxious plants and 
animals is nothing in compariſon of the multitude 
of thoſe that are 4 the greateſt uſe to us. The Cre- 
ator has alſo implanted a natural inſtinct in men 
and animals, which gives them au averſion to what- 
ever is hurtful to them. The miſchievous beaſts 
have a certain fear of man, and ſcarce ever make 
uſe of their offenſive arms, unleſs they are attacked 
or provoked. Beſides, the moſt noxious animals 
have evident marks and characters by which their 
dangerous properties are eaſily known; that, by 
being warned, we may avoid, or prevent the dan- 
ger. The rattle-ſnake, which is the moſt vene- 
mous of all ſnakes, gives warning of its approach 
by the clattering of the rings in its tail. Ihe cro- 
codile is ſo heavy in its motions, and turns with 
ſuch difficulty, that it is very eaſy to eſcape from 
it. Divine Goodneſs has even ſo wiſely diſpoſed 
things, that the moſt dangerous and venemous ani- 
mals furniſh the remedy with the poiſon. Fhus 
the ſcorpion's oil is an infallible remedy for its ve- 
nom. A bee bruifed, rubbed; and put on the 
wound, cures the evil of its ſting.” The fat of vi- 
pers is alſo an excellent remedy againſt their bite. 
440 
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Several creatures which appear hurtful are not 
really ſo, at leaſt in certain —— Their poiſon, 
and even the organs they make uſe of to wound 
others, are abſolutely neceſſary to them, One ex- 
ample may ſerve for all the reſt: the bee often 


gives pain with its ſting, but if it is taken from it, 
the bee can never be of any uſe afterwards. It is 


the ſame throughout all nature. Every thing that 
appears hurttul, is, in reality, -indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. Wherefore, then, has man the preſumption 
to decide what is hurtful or uſeful in nature? 
Who can fay it is contrary: to the wiſdoni of God 
that we ſhould ſometimes. feel pain? Do not the 
molt diſagreeable things often procure, us the great- 
eſt advantage? In general, it is certain, that natu- 
ral things are only hurtful by accident: and if we 
— from them, we may often blame our 


own imprudence. ef un 


T d 
LESSON LXIX. 


SINGULARITIES IN THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM» 


T* E variety of animals is ſo great, that it 25 


pears at firſt difficult to find connection be- 
tween them and plants. Some beaſts live only in 
water; others only on land, or in the air; ſome 
can live in either, or both equally. But it may be 
ſaid literally, that it is the ſame in reſpect to vege- 
tables. There are plants which only live in the 
ground; others that only grow in water; others 
that can bear no moiſture; others, ſtill, which 
live equally in land or water: there are even ſome 


that live in the air. There is in the iſland of Japan 


a tree, which, contrary to the nature of all other 
plants which require moiſture, - cannot bear at. 


As ſoon as it is wet, it _ and the only way 
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to ſave ĩt from dying is to cut it down to the root, 
to dry it in the fan, and afterwards plant it in-a 
dry and ſandy foil. - It is known, that a fort of 
muſhroom, 'of moſs, and other little plants, ſwim 


in the air. The vegetation of the truffle is till 
more ſingular: this extraordinary tubercle has 


neither roots, nor ſtalk, nor leaves, nor bloſſom, 
nor even any viſible feed: it draws its ſuſtenance 
through the pores of its bark. But how it is pro- 
duced, or why, in general, there ſhould be no 
other herb where theſe fort of muſhrooms grow, 
and the earth be light and full of crevices, has not 
yet been accounted for. There is no plant which 


can better be compared to the land and water ani- 


mals, than that fort of membraneous moſs, called 
woſtech. It is an irregular body, a little tranſpa- 
rent, and of a pale green colour. It trembles when 
touched, and, is eaſily broken. It can onlꝝ be ſeen 
after it has rained; it is then found in ſeveral 
places, but chiefly in uncultivated ground, and 
along the ſides of ſandy roads. It is formed almoſt 
in a moment; for when in ſummer walking in a 
garden, not the leaſt trace of it is ſeen ; on à ſud- 

n a ſtorm of rain falls, and in an hour after, in 
the ſame-ſpot, the whole walk will appear covered 
with a great quantity of it. For a long time it 
was ſuppoſed that the noch fell from the ſky ; 


dut it is now known to be nothing but a leaf which 


imbibes a great quantity of water. This leaf, to 
which no root has been diſcovered. is in its natural 
ſtate when it is well impregnated with water; but 
heat, or a high wind, makes the water cva 

in a few hours, and then the leaf contracts, ſhrinks, 
and loſes'its tranſparency and colour. From this 
circumſtance it appears to grow ſuddenly, and to be 
created in a wonderful manner with the rain; as a 
freſh ſhower falling on it, when it is withered and 
inviſible, revives and makes it again appear. But 
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there are, ſtill more ſingularities worth obſervation 
among the vegetables. The whole atmoſphere is 
filled with millions of inviſible plants and ſeeds. 
Even feeds of a larger ſort are ſcattered by the 
wind all over the earth; and as ſoon as the air has 
carried them to the places where they can thrive, 
they become plants; and it requires ſo little for 
that purpoſe, that it is difficult to conceive whence 
they can draw what is neceſſary for their growth. 
There are conſiderable plants, and even trees, that 
take root and grow in crevices of rocks, without 
the leaſt earth. Vegetation is ſometimes formed 
inconceivably quick: for example, muſhrooms 
and water-creſſes, if the ſeed of them is put into 
wet linen, become a ſalad in twenty-four hours. 
There are plants which appear to have ſcarce any 
life, and yet they continue to exiſt. Weoften ſee 
willows not only hollow and decayed within, but 
the outer bark ſo hurt that there ſcarce remains an 
eighth part of it. Theſe trunks, however, poor as 
they are, break out again 'every ſpring, and ſhoot 
into numberleſs branches and leaves. How won- 
derful it is, that the nutritive juice of plants is not 
only ſupplied by means of the root, but by the 
leaves.alſo, which draw it from the air, and in 
ſome degree pump it in; and that there ſhould be 
plants, the branches of which become roots, and 
the roots branches, according as they are turned in 
planting them! The great age alſo to which trees 
arrive, how ſurpriſing it is! There are apple-trees, 
which muſt be above a thouſand 2 old; and, if 
we calculate in the groſs, the fruit which ſuch a 
tree produces every year, we cannot but admire the 
fertility of a pippin, which can ſingly ſupply all 
Europe with trees and fruit of that ſort. 

But we ſhould never have done, if we were to 
parte, theſe reflections as far as as + might lead. 
Lvery thigg is full . ery things 
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marks to us a Being of perfection, whoſe power, 
wiſdom, and unbounded goodneſs, all join in heap- 
ing upon us continual bleſſings. and enjoyments, 
Shall we not ſanctify the pleaſures which the coun- 
try and gardens afford us, by contemplating the 
- wonders of the Lord; by reflecting on them; by 
looking from the creature to the Creator; from 
the flower, to Him who made it. 


— — 


LESSON LXX. TWENTY-FOURTH 
WEEK. 


THE LOADSTONE., 


HE loadſtone is the moſt ſingular-of all mi- 
| nerals in its properties. It is a ſtone of a 
dark grey colour, and has the virtue of attracting 
iron. This virtue is not equal throughout the 
whole ſtone, but reſides chiefly in two of its points, 
called the poles of the loadſtone. When this ſtone 
is ſuſpended by a ſtring, and unconfined, it con- 
ſtantly points one of its poles to the north, and the 
other to the ſouth, if firſt put in motion, and then 
left to itſelf. This regular direction, which only 
varies a little in ſome particular parts of the earth, 
has given the name of the northern pole to that 
which points to the north, and ſouthern to that 
which points to the ſouth. The two properties of 
attracting iron, and pointing toward the north, 
is communicated to iron by rubbing it againſt the 
Joadſtone. This diſcovery introduced the magnetic 
needle, ſo indiſpenfably neceſſary to navigators in 
long voyages; which proves, that things may be- 
come very uſeful to the world, though at firſt 
ſight they appear of little importance ; and that, 
in general, the knowledge and ſtudy of the magni- 
ficent works of the creation is of infinite advantage 
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to the human mind. Theſe virtues in the load- 
ſtone prompted the naturaliſts to examine further 
into it, with the hope, not only of finding out the 
caufe of ſuch ſurpriſing effects, but of diſcovering 
new properties in the ſtone. They were more 


obſerved, that the loadſtone does not at all times, 
and 1n all places, point to the north ; but that it 


ſometimes inclines a little to the eaſt, ſometimes 


to the welt, ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. 
It was obſerved, that its attractive powers were 
cqually ſtrong, though bodies were placed between 
the iron and the ſtone, which might be ſuppoſed to 
prevent the effect. Glaſs, fire, water, men, and 
animals, with every metal, except iron, give free 
paſſage to the magnetic effluvia. It was aif 

that in two loadſtones, the two poles of the ſame 
name, the two northern and two ſouthern poles, 
repulſed each other, and ſeemed to fly one from 
the other. ' It was therefore concluded, that the 
power of attraction might be in the iron as well as 
in the loadſtone, as they feemed to attract each 
other equally. In order to be convinced of this, 
one need only hang a loadſtone on one end of the 
beam of a balance, and put an equal weight at the 
other end, and when the loadſtone is balanced, and 
not in motion, to place a bit of iron under it: the 
loadſtone will be immediately drawn down by the 
iron, and the other weight will fly up. If their 
lituation is reverſed, - the loadſtone will attract the 
iron in the ſame manner. 

However ſingular theſe things are in the load- 
ſtone, therg is another circumſtance no leſs worthy 
of obſervation ; which is, that all the endeavours 
and all the ſagacity of the lovers of wiſdom, who 
have taken ſuch pains to diſcover the cauſe of theſe 
wonderful effects, have been hitherto fruitleſs, 
The loadſtone is ſtill a myſtery to the human under- 
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ſtanding. Let us not then be ſurpriſed, that in 
religion, which is above all that can affect the 
22 we ſhould find myſteries we cannot pene- 
trate, and the perfect knowledge of which is re- 
ſerved for the future ſtate; but let us remember, 
that a conſiderable part of the happineſs of the 
world to come, will conſiſt in having a more per- 
fect knowledge of all that can contribute to com- 
plete our felicity, and to prove the glorious attributes 
of the Being of beings. 


LESSON LXXI. 


THE WISDOM OBSERVABLE IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE BODIES OF ANIMALS. 


bg E formation of the animal body affords the 
moſt ſtriking proof of Divine Wiſdom. For, 
as ſome animals were to reſide chiefly in the air, 
others on the earth, and others in the water, it 
was neceſſary that their conſtruction ſhguld be con- 
formable and adapted to their ſituation and different 
kinds of life. The wiſdom with which God has 
done this cannot be too much admired. Every 
thing is fo exactly diſpoſed as each animal requires 
it, that if their conſtruction had been like any other 
but their own, they would have ſuffered by it con- 
ſiderably, and could not have fulfilled their deſtina- 

tion. Fhe birds of prey are provided with nails, 

ſtroiig claws, ſharp and hooked bills, that they 
may with the more ſecurity and eaſe catch their 

prey. Thoſe who are to ſeek their food in marſhy 
laces require a Jong bill and long legs; as it was 

. neceſſary that thoſe which live in water ſhould have 
the lower part of the body very large, a long neck, 
membrancs or fort of oars to the feet, with an 
oilineſs in the feathers; to make them glide ſmoothly, 
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The inſects that live on prey have mouths ſhaped 
like nippers; and thoſe that ſuck their food are 
provided with a proboſcis or trunk. Why have the 
hares or rabbits tull-ſet eyes, but in order to fee ſo 
much the better to avoid the ſnares and dangers to 
which they are expoſed? Why are the eyes of the 
mole ſo oak and ſmall, but that living under 
ground it does not require much fight? Why is the 
eryſtalline of the fiſhes eye fo round, but to com- 
penſate for the refraction of the rays of light; 
whereas animals that live in the air have a cryſtal- 
line, in the form of a flat ſphere? Why have ani- 
mals whoſe eyes move, but two, whilſt thoſe that 


cannot move theirs have ſeveral? Why have the” 


animals who ſeek their prey in the dark, larger pu- 
pils and more brilliant eyes? Why does the eye of 
the hen anſwer the double purpoſe of teleſcope and 
microſcope, but that ſhe may ſeek the very ſmalleſt 
ſeeds in the earth or gravel, and diſcover at a diſ- 
tance the birds of prey that might ſeize upon her 
chicks? With what amazement muſt we be ſtruck 
in conſidering the apparatus for the organs of ani- 
mals in reſpect to their ſeveral motions! What a 
multitude of limbs! what ſuppleneſs! what flex- 
ibility! Some animals move flow, others quick; 
ſome with two feet, others witk more; ſome with 
both wings and feet, others without either. The 
low neſs or ſwiftneſs of motion is always regulated 
according to the different wants of each animal. 
Who gave to ſerpents and other reptiles the power 
to contract and ſtretch out their bodies, to roll 
themſelves up, and to dart out afterwards from one 
place to another to ſeize their prey? Who formed 
the fiſh in ſuch a manner, that, by means of their 
bladder, they can riſe and fall in the water at will? 
Who taught the ſnail to contract his body, and 
bring water into its little houſe, when it wiſhes to 
tall on the ground? What art appears in the for- 
H 3 mation 
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mation of birds, in every part of their bodies, and 
particularly their wings! How well their body is 
formed for flight: ſmall and ſharp before, and in- 
creaſing gradually till it is of a proper bulk. T his 
adapts it for cutting the air, and making itſelt a 
pallage through that element. The feathers are 
all arranged with much art, and laid one over ano- 
ther in a regular order, to facilitate the motion of 
the body, and at the ſame time to ſerve as a cover- 
ing to, defend it from the ſeverity of the weather. 
Though firm and cloſe together, they can ſpread, 
riſe up, ſwell, and take up more ſpace, jult as the 
bird requires it. The wings, which are the chict 
inſtruments of flight, are put in the propereſt place 
to balance the body exactly. What admirable work 
there is in every feather! What proportiom we ſce 
in the manner of placing them! They are always 
ſo placed as to agree exactly with the length and 
ſtrength of each other, and the large ſerve to ſup- 
the ſmaller. In the bony part of the wings, 
what a multitude of joints, which open, ſhut, or 
move, according as is neceſſary, either to extend 
the wings or draw them cloſe to the body! What 
extraordinary ſtrength in the breaſt- bones and muſ- 
cles, that the bird may cut the air with mare ra- 
pidity ! What incomparable art in the formation of 
the tail, to make it in ſome meaſure ſerve as a rud- 
der to direct the flight, and help the bird to aſcend 
and deſcend in the aw, and prevent the unſteadineſs 
of the body and wings 
Who is there that will not in this acknowledge 
the ſupreme intelligence of our Creator and Bene- 
factor? x 
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LESSON LXXII. 


THE DEW. 


HE wiſe Ruler of the world, who watches 
continually over his children, And provides for 

all their wants, makes uſe of more than one means 
to render the earth ' fruitful. Sometimes it is by 
inundation, like the Egyptian river Nile, which 
has the ſingular property of overflowing its banks at 
certain marked/periods, to water a country where 
it never rains. Sometimes it is by rains, which 
fall more or leſs frequently, in order to cool the 
air, and water the parched ground. But the moſt 
common means, the ſureſt, and moſt univerſal, 
and that which men the leaſt attend to, is the dew. 
This ineſtimable gift of Heaven, which even in 
years of the — drought ſupports and preſerves 
the plants from periſhing, is thoſe ſparkling drops 
ſeen in ſuch protuſion morning and evening on the 
leaves of trees and plants. I be dew does not fall 
from above, as was formerly imagined, but it is now 
ao allowed, that it ariſes from the earth. 
n order to be convinced of this, one need only 
cover a plant with a glaſs bell, and it will appear 
that the leaves collect in the night a greater quan- 


| tity of dew drops than the leaves of the other plants 


which are expoſed to the air. This certainly 
would not be the caſe, if the dew fell from above, 
and if it did not riſe from the ground. Nothing is 
more eaſy, than to comprehend how it is formed: 
tor nobody is ignorant, that the rays of the ſun, and 
the heat which is caſt on the earth, continually 
looſens a multitude of thin particles from off every 
thing; ſome of which riſe into the atmoſphere, and 
the reſt collects in the form of drops of water. 
This account of the dew explains to us, how it 

* H 4 happens 
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happens that it is ſometimes hurtful, and ſometimes 
not ſo. Its nature evidently depends on the qua- 
lity of the vapours of which it is compoſed. The 
wind carries away the light exhalations as ſoon as 
they are formed, and prevents them from fallin 
in drops. This is the reaſon that there is mo 
dew when the air is very calm. By this wiſe plan 
of the Creator, the plants can vegetate and grow 
in countries even where there is no rain; for the 
foil of thofe parts being ſandy, porous, and very 
moiſt underneath, the heat draws out a great quan- 
tity of dew, which ſupplies the place of rain. 

Thoſe different methods which Providence makes 
uſe of to moiften and fertilize the earth, ought to 
remind us of thoſe employed to improve the barren 
beart of man, and to make it fertile in good works. 
How many hardened hearts oblige him to ſpeak in 
thunderand lightning, as formerly on Mount Sinai! 
Leſs terrible means are employed to fave and effect 
others; with a gentle, mild, and perſuaſive voice, 
he awakens their conſciences, and refreſhes their 
fouls with the beneficent dew of his grace. Let 
this conduct of our Heavenly Father ſerve as a mo- 
del for ours. Let us employ all ſort of means to 
reclaim our fellow-creature, to make him better; 
but let us particularly endeavour, to gain him ra- 
ther by kindneſs than by puniſhment. Let us imi- 
tate the beneficence of the Lord: we ſee how he 
refreſhes the parched earth with dew ; he revives 
and gives new life to. the plants. Let us endeavour 
to revive the hearts of the afflited with benefits, and 
to pour as many bleſſings on our fellow-creatures 
as the dew ſheds upon the plants. 
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a- LESSON LXXIII. TWENTY-FIFTH 
he WEEK. 
as 
's | LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE BEE. 
* FY the fine days of the ſummer, in that time of 
bs cheerfulneſs and joy, every thing is in motion; 
he every thing throughout the animal world is full of 
ry life and activity; but there are no creatures ſo 
"4 active as the little republic of bees. At leaſt, of all 
the inſects round us, there are none we can better 
* learn to be acquainted with, or which can afford a 
to more pleaſing ſcene. The bees aſſemble in great 
4M numbers, either in hollow trees and cavities, or in 
IN a ſort of baſkets, called hives, where they are col- 
f lected by the art of man. They diſperſe on all 


ſides, and, by means of their trunk, they gather 
25 honey and wax from the ſtamina and juice of the 
. flowers. When their harveſt is made, they convey 


5 it into their ſtorehouſe, Which they fill from top 
det to bottom with cells in form of hexagons. They 
5 inhabit ſome of theſe cells; others are deſigned to 
he receive the eggs, and to lodge their young ; and the 
PA eſt ſerve as magazines to depolit their winter's 
1 Yrovifioa of honey in. Amongſt theſe bees, which 
Ti form altogether but one family, there is one larger 


* than any other, which is a female, and therefore 
= called their Queen. To her alone all the young 


5 bees born in a hive owe their birth. From the eggs 
0 ſhe laid in the cells there come out worms, which 
os the working bees feed with their trunks. After- 
wards this worm remains near fifteen days to all 
appearance dead in its cell, which is cloſed with a 

little wax lid. In this inanimate ſtate it is called 

nympha. When its time is accompliſhed, it opens 

JN its tomb, and comes out in the form of a young 
„ bee. The bees have two horns on their heads, 
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which guard their eyes, and warn them of dangers. 
They have fangs or claws they make uſe of in their. 
work, and a trunk, or hollow tube, which they 
can draw in and out of its caſe as they pleaſe. 
This inſtrument, ſupple and moveable in every 
way, reaches to the very bottom of the cup of the 
flowers, where they gather their honey, and paſſes 
through the caſe into the bag of honey placed with- 
in their bodies, from whence the honey is after- 
wards poured into the cells of the ſtorehouſe. The 
bees have fix feet: with the two firſt, and their 
fangs, they form the wax or meal of thè flowers 


into little balls; and with their middle feet they F 
put them into a hollow, ſhaped like a ſpoon, which” ' 
they have in their hind feet, which are alſo furniſh- fe 
ed with hair, in order to retain the wax, and pre- O! 
vent it from falling when they are flying. Laden th 
thus, they return to their cell, without loſing their * 
way, though they are ſometimes ſeveral miles from wi 
it. When they arrive, they find other bees waiting tiv 
for them, to aſſiſt them in unloading their booty, m⸗ 
and then they all work in common to employ thoſe na! 
proviſions for the general uſe of the hive. They rai 
ſtop every crevice with wax, to keep out any fo- ney 
reign animal; but leave openings for themſelves to le 
in and out. The queen, and the working dees N 
— at the extremity of the body, a ſting encloſed the 
in a caſe, which they make uſe of to wound or kill nur 
their enemies: but the wound they give is gene- am 
rally fatal to themſelves, when the ſting is drawn new 
from their body. | lou 


Every thing in thoſe little animals muſt excite 


our admiration ; the formation of their limbs, ſo ſtan 
regular and fo well adapted to their kind of life; ſed 
the care they take of their young; the art with 


which their cells are built, their activity, their 
induſtry, and intelligence. Let us never paſs by 
a bee-hive with indifference. Let us admire them, 

| and 
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and this admiration may lead us to more ſublime, 
thoughts. If we love to reflect on our Creator, we 
ſhall find him here. This intereſting ſcene will 
lead us to him; and we ſhall adore his wiſdom, his 
power, and his goodneſs, in the production of theſe 
little creatures. 2 


— — 


LESSON LXXIV. 


1 CATERPILLARS, 
— * 

THOUGH theſe inſects are ſo diſagreeable to 
the lovers of gardens, they nevertheleſs” de- 
ſerve our attention. Caterpillars generally live up- 
on our trees, and we have ſuch an averſion to them, 
that wherever we meet with them we deſtroy them. 
This is the reaſon we do not deign to honour them. 
with a look, and ſtill lefs to examine them atten- 
tively. And yet there is no doubt but theſe infects 
may very agreeably amuſe an attentive obſerver of 
nature. Let us here try to prove it Perhaps, by 
railing. the curiolity of thoſe who have hitherto 
neglected them, they may be induced not to tram- 
1 them under foot, without at leaſt firſt obſerv- 
ing their wonderful formation, and taking from 
thence occaſion to look up to the Creator. The 
number of ſpecies of caterpillars already known: 
amounts to more than three hundred, and there are. 
new ones daily diſcovered. Their ſhape, their co- 
Jour, their form, their inclinations, and way of 
life, all differ in ſome reſpects; but this circum- 
ſtance they have in common, that they are compo- 
ſed of rings, which, by moving to and tro, carry 
the body wherever they want to go. Nature has 
given them two forts ot feet, which have cach their 
particular uſe. The ſix fore- feet are a ſort ot hook s,. 
which they make uſe of in taking a faſt hold and 
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clinging to any thing. The ſoles of the hinder. | 


feet are broad, and armed with little ſharp nails. 


With the hooks they draw to them the leaves, the 


graſs, and whatever they want for food, and they 
x the fore-part of their body with them while they 
are drawing up the hind rings. The hinder-feet 
ſerve to keep them firm, and to hold by whatever 
they are to reſt upon. When they are on a branch 
or a leaf, they can ſeize on food at ſome diſtance ; 
for by hooking themſelves on with the hind-feet, 
they ſtand up, and raiſe the fore-part of their body, 
move it about, and poiſe it in the air on every ſide, 
get conſiderably upon the leaf, reach their food, and 
take it with their claws.” However adapted the 
body of the caterpillar is to its ſeveral wants, it is 
remarkable that its. ſtate is but tranfient, that the 
limbs laſt but a certain time, and that this creeping 
worm becomes a chryſalis without feet or motion, 
till it is metamorphofed into a creature clafling 
with the inhabitants of the air. Were it for this 
reaſon only, the caterpillars would be worth our 
attention. Towards the end of ſummer, and often 
fooner, after having fatiated themſelves with ver- 
dure, and after having changed their coat ſeveral 
times, they ceaſe to eat, and begin to build a 
houſe, in order to end their life in it, with the 
caterpillar ſtate, and to be afterwards transformed 
into butterflies. The chryſalis is full of a ſort of 
thick milk, which ferves for food to the butterfly 
till it comes out. When it is entirely formed, and 
its parts arrived at conſiſtency, and that a gentle 
warmth invites it to quit its priſon, it makes itſelf 
a paſſage through the end of the chryſalis that is 
largeſt, and at the fame time the thinneſt. The 
head (which has always been turned towards that 
end) diſengages itfelf, the horns 0 nr the fect 

and wings ſpread out, the butterfly takes wing 
and flies away. It preferves none of its * 

ate. 
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ſtate. The caterpillar which changed into the 
chryſalis, and the butterfly that comes out of it, are 
two animals totally different. The former was 
rough, hairy, and often hideous; the other is 
adorned with the livelieſt colours. The former li- 
mits itſelf to a groſs food; the latter goes from 
flower to flower, and freely enjoys all nature, of 
which it is itſelf the ornament. Will not this 
deſcription reconcile every one to theſe inſects, 
and put an end to all. averſion to them. Perhaps 
ſome may ſtill think they have a right to aſk, To 
what purpoſe, after all, are theſe caterpillars? 
Would it not be better to be entirely free from 
them? Nog on the contrary, it is certain, that 
the world would not be as perfect as it is, if there 
were no caterpillars in it. Take away theſe inſects, 
and you deprive the birds of a conſiderable part of 


their ſabſiſtence. As the birds were to feed on ca- 


terpillars, it was juſt that the Creator ſhould ordain 
for their food the leaves and plants, to which they 
have as good a right as us. It is true that the vo- 
racity of theſe animals makes them ſometimes 
troubleſome to mankind; but this is an evil which 
the Creator permits with much wiſdom. For the 
miſchief the caterpillars ſometimes do may ſerve to 
humble us, and make us recollect the uncertainty 
of all our earthly poſſeſſions. And even ſuppoſing 
we could not penetrate into the reaſons for form- 
ing ſuch creatures, we ſhould not therefore have a 
right to deny their on We ought, on the con- 
rom thence to acknowledge 
our ignorance, and truſt in the wiſdom of Him who 
formed all things. N | 
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LESSON LXXV. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tur nĩghtingale is a muſician of the firſt rank 
amongſt the inhabitants of the air. When 
all the — who during day entertained us with 
their notes, ceaſe to be heard, it is then that the 
voice of the nightingale is raiſed to animate the 
woods and groves. When we liſten to the brilli- 
ant ſounds of that voice, we are apt to conclude, 
that the bird muſt be large, that the throat muſt 
have great. firength ; and the inimitable charm of 
her melodious notes makes us preſume ſhe ſurpaſſes 
all others in the beauty of her torm. _-But-it would 
de to no purpoſe to ſeek theſe advantages in the 
nightingale: it is a bird of poor appearance, whoſe 
colour, form, and the whole of its exterior, is void 
of any thing attractive or majeſtic, and has nothing 
i the leaſt diſtinguiſhing, Nature has, however, 


_ . compenſated. for its plainneſs, by giving it a voice 


irreliſtibly charming. Liſten to its fine long qui- 
veting notes: What variety, ſweetneſs, and brilli- 
ancy in them! When ſhe begins her ſong, ſhe 
feems to ſtudy and compoſe beforehand the melodi- 
ous notes ſhe wiſhes to be heard. She begins ſoftly ; 
then the notes {well gradually till they run with the 
rapidity of a torrent: ſhe goes from ſerious to gay; 


from {imple notes to the wildeſt warblings; and 


has, throughout the whole, the art to pleaſe the ear, 
This bird may give riſe to many uſetul and edi- 
0g) reflections; for example, we learn this truth 
rom it, that homelingeſs ot body is ſometimes uni- 
ted with very eſtimable qualitics, and does not ex- 
clude beauty from the foul. How unju't then are 
thoſe who, only attaching themſelves to the features 
ef the face, and to exterior qualities, praiſe or 
blame 
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blame nothing but what ſtrikes: their ſenſes, and 
deſpiſe. thoſe: Who have bodily defects. Let us learn 
to judge with more equity. Any man, though de- 

ived of the advantage of figure and fortune, who 
proves himſelf by his conduct to have the foul of a 
lage or a faint, is by much the more worthy. of our 
eſteem. It is the perfection of the ſoul only that 
gives true merit to man, or is worthy our admira- 
tion; the reſt: can only ſeduce. thoſe who do not 
know. the value of wiſdom and virtue. Have we 


not often known perſons, neither diiiinguiſhed- by 


rank or exterior qualities, who have done the great- 
eſt ſervices to mankind, and have often fhewn more 
greatneſs of ſoul than others poſſeſſed of the moſt 
Pace perſon and fineſt form. It is a leſſon not 
o truſt to appearances. Thoſe we deſpiſe may of- 
ten prove to be ſuperior to ourſelves. 


— — 


LESSON LXXVI. TWENTY-SIXTH 
wh WEEK. 


THE PLEASURES WHICH SUMMER AFFORDS TO 
OUR SENSES, 


UMMER has inexpreſſible charms, and gives 
us daily proofs of the infinite beneficence of our 
Creator: it is the happy ſeaſon in which he pours 
out the treaſures of his bleſſings in the greateſt abun- 
dance on every living creature. Nature, atter ha- 
ving revived us with the pleaſures of ſpring, is con- 
tinually employed, all the ſummer, in providing: 
for us every thing to pleaſe our ſenſes, to make our 
ſubſiſtence eaſy, to ſatisfy our wants, and awaken 
in our hearts juſt ſentiments of gratitude. Before 
our eyes there grows, by virtue of the ſecret laws 
of nature, an innumerable quantity of fruit in the 
fields and gardens :- fruits which, after having 
ü | pleaſed 
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leaſed the ſight, may be gathered and preſerved 
Go our food. The flowers afford the moſt agree- 
able variety to our ſenſes; we admire their rich 


| dreſs, and the inexhauſtible fertility of nature in 
the multiplicity of their ſpecies. What variety 


and beauty alſo in the plants, from the humble 


moſs to the ſtately oak! Let us climb the higheſt 


mountain, ſeek the cool ſhade of the woods, or 
deſcend into the valley, we ſhall every where find 
new beauties. A multitude of objects ſtrike our 
eyes at once, all different from each other ; but 
each in itſelf has charms- enough to fix our atten- 
tion. There we ſee innumerable flowers; here 
living creatures of different kinds. If we lift up 
our eyes, they are delighted with the blue ſky; if 
we caſt them on the ground, they are refreſhed by 
the beautiful verdure with which it is clothed. 


Our ear is ch&rmed with the cheerful notes of the 


winged ſongſters; the variety and ſimplicity of 


their melody fills the foul with the fweeteft ſen- 


ſations. The murmuring of the brooks, and the 
ſilver waves of a fine flowing river, alſo pleaſe the 


ear and eye. It is to indulge our taſte that the 


ſtrawberries and other pleaſant fruit ripen; while 
at the ſame time they cool the. blood. Our barns 
and granaries are filled with the new productions 
of the fields and gardens, which afford us the moſt 
wholeſome agreeable food. The ſmell is {truck 
with the ſweet perfume that exhales on every ſide. 
In a word, a thouſand pleaſing objects affect the 
ſenſes, and raiſe our ſenſibility. Numerous flocks 
feed on the profuſion of bountiful nature, to pro- 
cure us pleaſant and wholeſome milk and nouriſh- 
ing meats. Abundant rains moiſten the ground, 
and open to us new ſources of bleſſings. Tufted 
trees and groves afford us a delightful ſhade. All 
that we ſee and hear, all that taſte or ſmell can 
convey, increaſes our pleaſures, and contributes to 

our 
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our happineſs. But the creation is a ill greater 
and more enchanting object for the mind than for 


the ſenſes. In points which the latter cannot 


reach, the mind diſcovers beauty, harmony, va- 


riety, and new pleaſures. 


— — 
LESSON LXXVII. 


ECLIPSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


T is admirable, that, in an age ſo enlightened 


. | 
as ours, not wy the multitude; but even thoſe 
u 


who pretend to be ſuperior to the common people, 
ſhould be ſtill fo ignorant in reſpect to thoſe bodies. 
From thence proceed the ſuperſtitious notions 
which are raiſed by eclipſes of the ſun and moon. 
If any one took the trouble to inquire into the 
cauſe of them, it would be found how abſurd it 


is ta. ſhut up wells during an eclipſe, to prevent 


the water from acquiring any hurtful quality, or 
to take other ſuperſtitious precautions, which are 
melancholy proofs of the ignorance and want of 


piety in mankind. Let us then examine into this 


phenomenon, becauſe it is in itſelf very remark- 
able, and furniſhes us with a new occaſion to 
glorify our great Creator. The eclipſe of the ſun 
is an effect entirely natural; it is cauſed by the 
moon paſting between the earth and the ſun. But 
it can only take place when the moon, which is 
an opaque body, and dark in itſelf, comes nearly 
in a direct line between the ſun and our earth. 
It then conceals from us part of that globe or the 
whole of it. The former is called, in the alma- 
nacks, a partial eclipſe, the latter a total eclipſe. 


Thus the ſolar eclipſe is nothing more than the 


ſituation of the earth when the moon paſſes between 
it and the ſun, interrupting the ſolar rays. _ 
| mu 
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muſt not imagine that the ſun is at that time 
really darkened. It is only concealed from us. 
It retains its uſual ſplendor ; and all the difference 
is, that the rays which iſſue from it cannot reach 
us, becauſe the moon is placed between the ſun 
and our globe. This is the reaſon that a ſolar 
h; | eclipſe is never viſible at the ſame time in all parts 
4 of our earth; for, unleſs the ſun had really loſt 
17 its light, the eclipſe could not be viſible at the 
4 | ſame time in every point of the hemiſphere. It 
1x is, on the contrary, always more in one country 
than in another, and in ſome places it is never 
ſcen at any time. The moon not only darkens 
our earth ſometimes, but the latter alſo caſts its 
| ſhade upon the moon, and by that means inter- 
cepts the rays of the ſun from it, either wholly or 
in part; and this is called an eclipſe of the moon: 
but it can only be when the moon is at one ſide 
| of the carth, and the ſun at the oppoſite ſide, 
| and conſequently when it is full moon, As that 
Planet is really darkened by the ſhadow of the earth, 
the eclipſe is perceived at. the ſame time on all the 
| points.of an hemiſphere of our globe, - Some peo- 
plc may aſk, what js the uſe of eclipſes of the 
un and moon? To thoſe even who only calculate 
the uſe of natural things from the immediate ad- 
vantage that accrues to them, the eclipſes are 
of importance. It is by their means that the true 
prion and diſtance of towns and countries are 
nown; and it is from thence that we have been 
able to trace accurately the geographical maps of 
the-moſt remote countries. Eclipſes, it well ob- 
ſerved, ſerve alſo to confirm chronology, and to 
direct the navigator, by ſhewing him how far he 
is from the eaſt or weſt. | 
However inattentive we may be to the import- 
ance of theſe advantages, they are not the leſs 


elleutial to us. | 
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me | 
us. LESSON LXXVIII. 
ice | 
ch THE STALK OF THE WHEAT. 
un 
lar W E ſee that the wheat is growing every day, 
rts that the tender ears of corn are-infenhibly 
oft ripening, in order to furniſh us, ſome weeks 
the hence, with wholeſome bread : a precious bleſling 
It with which nature rewards the labours of man. 
try Let us caſt our eyes on a field of wheat ; let us 
ver calculate the millions of cars of corn which cover 
ens one ſingle field; and let us reflect on the wiſdom 
its of thoſe laws which procure ſuch an- abundance 
er- for us. How many preparatives were neceſſary to 
or furniſh us with this moſt indiſpenſable of all food! 
n: How many progreſſive changes were to take place 
ide in nature before an ear of corn could ſpring up! 
de, It is now. almoſt ready to produce its fruit, and 
hat invites us to reflect on its conſtruction. When the 
th, grain of Wheat has been ſome time in the ground, 
the it ſhoots upwards. a ſtalk, which riſes perpendi- 
20- cularly, but only grows ſlowly, that the wheat 
the may have time to ripen, It is for very wiſe rea- 
ate ſons. that it grows four or five feet high, in order 
ade to preſerve the grain from the moiſture of the 
are ground, which would rot it- The height of the 
ue ſtalk contributes abfo to the depuration of the nou- 
are riſhing juices which the root conveys to it; and 
en Its round form aſflifts this operation; tor by that 
of means the heat penetrates <qually into every part 
b. of the ſtem. But how is it poſſible that ſo lender 
to a ſtalk can ſupport itſelf, and bear up its frnitful. © 
he head without ſinking under the weight, or without 
being beat down by a breath of wind? The Crea- 
rt- tor guarded- againſt this inconvenience in the for- 
eſs mation of the ſtem. He furniſhed it with four, 


very ſtrong, knots, which, in ſome. mealute ſerve: 
N | as | 
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as [crews ſtrengthening it, without taking from it 
the power of bending. The conſtruction of theſe 
knots alone ſhew the greateſt wiſdom. Like a very 
fine ſieve, they are full of little holes, and through 
theſe orifices the juices riſe up, and the heat of the 
ſun penetrates into them. The heat attenuates 
the juices which collect there, and purifies them, 
1 making them paſs through a ſort of ſieve. 
he ſtalk is liable to be beat down by ſtorms and 
heavy ſhowers of rain, but its not being thick ſe- 
cures it. It is flexible enough to bend without 
breaking. | = 

From out the chief ſtem there ſhoot gthers not ſo 

high, as wal as leaves, which collecting drops of 
dew and rain, furniſh the plant with the nutritive 
Juices it requires. In the mean time,” the grain, 
that eſſential part of the plants, forms itſelf by 
degrees. To preſerve theſe tender ſprouts from 
the accidents and dangers which night  deſtxpy 
them at the inſtant of their birth, the two upper 
leaves of the ſtalk unite cloſely at the top, both 
to preſerve the ear of corn, and to draw to it the 
nouriſhing juices, But as ſoon as the ſtem is 
formed enough to ſupply the grain of itſelf with 
proper juices, the leaves gradually dry and dur 
off, that none may be taken from the fruit, and 
that the root may have nothing more than neceſ- 
ſary to nouriſh it. The bearded corn waves grace- 
fully, and its points ſerve for ornament, as well 
as defence againſt the birds. Refreſhed with gen- 
tle rains, it thrives till the appointed time, and 
grows every day more yellow, till, ſinking at laſt 
under the weight of its riches, it bends its head to 
the ſickle. 

What wonderful wiſdom and power appear in 
the conſtruction of one ſingle ſtalk of wheat, and 
m we ſeldom pay attention it, becauſe it is =_ 

fore our eyes. But what other proof of goodneſs 
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can the Creator give us, if we are inſenſible to this. 
O man ! open thy heart to the ſweet ſenſations of 
gratitude and joy: learn to think as a man, to 
enjoy the nobleſt pleaſure a mortal is capable of 
in this world, that of tracing thy Creator in every 
creature. | 


—_—_ — 


LESSON LXXIX. TWENTY-SEVENTH 
WEEK. 


FOREICN PLANTS... 


LL our corn, and a great number of our 

vegetables, come from foreign countries, and 
generally from warmer climates than ours ; moſt 
of them from Italy; Italy got them from Greece, 
and Greece had them from the eaſt, When Ame- 
rica was diſcovered, a great number of plants and 
flowers were tound there, which were till then 
unknown, and which have ſince been tranſplanted 


into Europe with much ſucceſs. The Englhth ſtill 


take a great deal ot trouble, at this time, to culti- 
vate the North American plants in their country. 


Moſt of the different ſorts of corn, of which men 
and animals make their beſt food, are grafs plants; 
but ghough our fields are now covered with them, 
they are foreign to us. Rye and wheat are indige- 
nious in Little Tartary and Siberia, where the 

{till grow without culture. As tor barley and bats, 
we are ignorant indeed from whence they come, 
but it is certain they are not indigenous in our cli- 
mate, or it would not be necetfary to - cultivate 
them. Rice is the produce of Ethiopia Since 
the beginning of this century, it has been culti- 
vated alſo in America; and they now ſend us from 
thence, every year, veſſels entirely laden with-thoſe 


uſeful ſeeds. — The buck-wheat comes orignally 


from 
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from Aſia; the Cruſades introduced it into Itafy, 
from whence it came into Germany. Moſt of 
our herbage and vegetables alſo have a. foreign ori- 
gin. Borage comes from Syria, creſſes from Crete, 
colliflower from Cyprus, and aſparagus from Ala. 
We are indebted to Italy for the chervil. Aneth 
comes from Portugal and Spain, fennel from the 
Canary-Iſlands, aniſe and parſley from Egypt, 
garlic. is the produce of the eaſt, ſhallots come 


trom Siberia, and horfe-radiſh from China. We. 


owe the kidney- beans to the Eaſt-Indies, the gourds 
to Aſtracan, the lentils to France, the potatoes to 
Brazil. The Sede found tobacco at Tobacco, 
a province of Jucatan in America. Ihe ornaments 
ot our gardens, the moſt beautiful flowers, many 
of them are foreign productions. Jeſſamine comes 
from the Eaſt- Indies, the elder-tree from Perla, 
the tulip from Cappadocia, the narciſſus from Italy, 
the lily from Syria, the tube-roſe from Java and 
Ceylon, the carnation and pink from Italy, the 
alter from China, &c. 

With what goodneſs does God thus provide for 


our happinels and enjoyment, by making even the 


molt remote countries contribute towards it! But 
let us, at the ſame time, learn the conſtitution of 
the globe which we inhabit. There is an univer- 
ſal tranſmigration over all the eartk : men, ani- 
mals, and vegetables, tranſplant themſclves, and 
go from one region to another, and this tranſmi- 
gration will only end with our globe. 


LESSON LXXX. 
THE SILK-WORM. 


1 race of caterpillars, which divide into 
two general claſſes (thoſe of nocturnal and 


diurnal butterflies) have alſo different families 


among 


into 
| and 
zilies 
nong 
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among them, each of which has its diſtin cha- 
racter and properties. The name of ſilk-worm is 


given to one of theſe: this caterpillar, like the 


others, is compoſed of ſeveral moveable rings, and 


is well furniſhed with feet aud claws to reſt and 
fix itſelf where it pleaſes. It has two rows of teeth, 
which do not move up and down like, ours, but 
from right to left; in order to preſs, cut, and tear 
the leaves every way. The whole length of its 
back, we may ſee through its ſkin a veſſel which 


ſwells every now and then, and performs the func- 


tion of the heart. This worm has nine orifices 
on each ſide, which correſpond with ſo many lungs, 
and aſſiſts the circulation of the nutritive juice. 
Under the mouth it has a kind of a reel, with two 
holes, through which it puts out two drops of the 
gum with which its hag is filled. They are like 
two diſtaffs, continually ſupplying the materials 
for making its thread. The gum which runs 


through the two holes, takesthat form, and lengthens 


into a double thread, which loſes ſuddenly its 
fluidity, and acquires the conſiſtence neceſſary to 
ſupport or to contain the worm. When it is time 
to be encloſed in it, it joins the two threads toge- 
ther, gluing them one over another with its fore-. 
feet. This double thread is not only very fine, 
but alſo very ſtrong, and of an aſtoniſhing length. 
Each ſilk-worm's bag has a (ilk thread near as long 
as 300 ells; and as this thread is double, and all 
along joined together, each bag muſt contain 1000 
ells ot ilk, though the whole together does not 
weigh above two grains and an half. The lite of 
this inſect, while it is {till a worm, is very thort ; 
and yet it paſſes through different ſtates, which 
inſenſibly bring it to perfection. At the firſt com- 
ing out of the egg, it is extremely ſmall, perfectly 
black, and its head is ſtill a finer black then the 
reſt of its body. Some days after, it begins to 

grow 
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grow whitiſh, or of a dark grey colour. Its coat 
then becomes ragged and dirty. It throws it off, 
and appears in a new dreſs, It becomes large, 


and much whiter, but rather tinged with green, 


as it feeds on green leaves After a few days, 
more or leſs, according to the degree of heat, and 
quality of its food —— conſtitution, it ceaſes to 
eat. It goes to ſleep for about two days; then 
works and frets itſelf extremely. It becomes almoſt 
red with the efforts it makes. Its ſkin wrinkles 
and ſhrivels up. It throws it off a ſecond time, 
and with it caſts away its feet. Behold it new 
drefſed three times in the ſpace of three weeks or 


a month, It begins again to eat, and might then 


paſs for a different creature, ſo unlike in head, 
colour, and form, to what it was before. After 
having again eaten for ſome days, it fails again 
into a lethargy, in recovering from which it 
changes once more its coat. That is the third 
ſkin it has thrown off ſince it came out of the ſhell. 


It till continues to eat ſome time, then renouncing 


all food, 8. prepares itſelf a retreat ; and draws 
out of its body a ſilk thread, which it wraps round 
itfelf much as we wind thread round an oval piece 
of wood: this conliſts of extreme fine ſilken 
threads. It reſts quietly in the bag it has ſpun 
for itſelf,* until the end of a fortnight, when it 
would break through, and make its way out, if it 
was not prevented by Putting it into an oven or hot 


ſun in order to kill it Theſe filk bags are thrown. 


into hot water, and ſtirred about with birch twigs, 


to looſen the ends of the ſilk, which are afterwards 


wound on reels made for the purpole. 

Thus it is to a worm, or a caterpillar, that we 
owe the luxury of our clothing. This reflection 
ought to humble us. Can we be'vain of the ſilk 


with which we are covered, when we conſider to 


what we owe it, and how little we ourſelves con- 


tribute 
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tribute towards it! Let us reflect, that even the 
moſt deſpicable, things have been created for the 


advantage and uſe of mankind. - A worm, which 


we ſcarce deign to look at, becomes a bleſſing to 
whole provinces, a conſiderable object of trade, 
zand a ſource of riches. | 


— — 


LESSON LXXXI. 


THE RAINBOW, 


HEN the ſun reflects its rays on drops 
of water which fall from the clouds, and 
we are placed with our backs to the ſun, and with 
the clouds oppofite to us, we obſerve a. rainbow. 
We may conſider the drops of rain as little tranſ- 
ng balls on which the rays fall, and are refracted. 


rom thence proceed the colours in the rainbow. 


They are ſeven in number, and in the followin 


order : red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 


and violet. Theſe colours appear ſo much the 
more lively, according as the cloud behind is darker, 
and the drops of rain fall the cloſer. The drops 
falling continually produce a. new rainbow every 
moment, and as each ſpeQtator has his particular 


ſituation from whence he obſerves this phenomenon, 


it ſo happens, that two men cannot, properly ſpeak- 
ing, ſee the ſame rainbow. This meteor can onl 

laſt while the rain continues to fall. To conſider 
a rainbow merely as a phenomenon of nature, it is 
one of the fineſt ſights imaginable, It is a picture 
the moſt beautifully coloured of any the S 
has given us. But when we reflect, that God has 
made this meteor a ſign of his pardon, and of the 
covenant he vouchſafed to — with mankind, 
we find ſubject for more than one edifying reflec- 
tion. There cannot be a rainbow when it rains 
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over the whole horizon. Every time, then, that 
this beautiful meteor appears, we may be certain 
that we have no deluge to apprehend, as in a de- 
luge it muſt rain Wong” from every part of the 
ſky. Thus when the ſky is only covered with 
clouds on one fide, and the ſun appears on the 
other, it is a ſign that theſe dark clouds will diſ- 
in and that the ſky will ſoon become ſerene. 

his is alſo the reaſon why we cannot ſee a rain- 
bow unleſs the ſun is behind us, and the rain oppo- 


ſite to us. The fun and rain muſt appear at the 


fame time in order to form a rainbow. No colours 
would be feen if the ſky was too light; therefore, 
where it appears, the horizon muſt be covered with 
dark clouds. Neither could the colours in the 
rainbow exift without the refraction of the rays of 


the ſun upon it. 


— — 


LESSON LXXXII. TWENTY-EIGHTH 


WEEK. 
THE BIRDS NESTS. 


HE conſtruction of the birds neſts diſcovers 

A many curious objects which cannot be indif- 
ferent to a reflecting mind deſirous of information. 
Who is there that would not admire thoſe regular 
little edifices compoſed of fo many different mate- 
rials, collected and put in order with fo much care 


"and judgment, conſtructed with ſuch induſtry, ele- 


nce, and neatneſs, without any other tool than 
a bill and two claws. It is not fo wonderful, that 
men can erect great buildings according to the rules 
of art, when we conſider, that the artiſts are en- 


dowed with reaſon, and have abundance of tools 


and materials for it.” But that a bird, unprovided 
with any thing for the purpoſe except its bill and 
' | 2 claws, 
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claws, ſhould be capable of uniting ſo much regu- 
larity, ſolidity, and judgment, in the conſtruction 
of its neſt, is what we can never too much admire, 
Nothing is more wonderful than the neſt of a gold- 
finch. The inſide of it is lined with cotton, wool, 
and fine ſilky threads. The outlide is woven with 
thick moſs, the colour of which reſembles the 
bark of the tree on which the neſt is laid, in order, 
that it ſhould be leſs obſerved, and leſs expoſed to 
the eyes of paſſengers. There are ſome neſts, in 
which the hair, the down, and the ſtraws, are 
curiouſly laid acroſs and inter woven. There are 
others wherein all the parts are neatly joined and 
tied together with a thread, which the bird makes 
for itſelf of flax, tow, and horſe hair, and more 
generally of ſpiders webs. Some birds, for ex- 
ample, the blackbird and lapwing, plaſter over the 
inſide of their neſt with a thin coat of mortar; 
which cements and keeps together all the bottom 
parts; and then while it is treſh, they ſtick ſome 
moſs to it, in order to make it warm and cloſe. 
The ſwallows neſt is of a different conſtruction 
from the reſt. They neither require ſticks, ſtraws, 
nor ligaments ; they know how to compoſe a 
ſort of cement, with which they make themſelves 
neſts, perfectly ſecure, neat, and convenient. 
Their method of moiſtening this cement is by 
going frequently to dip their breaſts into the water, 
and then ſhaking it off upon it, till it is thoroughl 

ſteeped, after which they work it up together with 
But the moſt-extraordinary of all the 
neſts are thoſe which certain Indian birds ſuſpend 
with great art 2 the branches of trees, in order 
to ſecure themſelves from the purſuit of ſeveral 
animals and inſets. In general, each. ſpecies of 
birds has its-particular manner of placing its neſt, 
Some build them on houſes, others on trees ; ſome 
under the graſs, others in the ground; but all in 
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the manner beſt adapted for their ſecurity, the 
bringing up their young, and the preſervation of 
their ſpecies. 

Is it not clear, that in all their work birds pro- 
poſe to themſelves certain deſigns? They make 
the neſt hollow, almoſt like the half of a globe, in 
order that the heat may the-better concentre there. 
The outſide of the neſt is covered with materials 
more or leſs coarſe, not only to ſerve as a foun- 
dation, but to keep out the wind and the inſects. 
The infide is lined with more delicate materials, 
fuch as wool and down, to make it ſoft and warm 
for their young ones to lie on. Is it not a kind 
of . reaſon, which teaches the bird to place its neſt 
fo as to be ſheltered from rain, and to be out of 
the reach of deſtruQtive animals? Where do they 
learn they are to have eggs, and that theſe eggs 
would require neſts to prevent them from falling, 
and to keep them warm? that the heat would not 
concentre round the eggs if the neſt was larger, 
nor hold all the young ones if it was ſmaller? 
How do they know the proper ſize of the neſt, 
and the number of young that are to be born ? 
Who teaches them not to miſtake the time, and 
to calculate ſo exactly, that _ never lay their 
eggs before the neſt is finiſhed? Nothing that has 
been hitherto ſaid in anſwer to theſe queſtions is 
ſatisfactory. But of what nature ſoever theſe fa- 
culties of the birds may be, they are certainly the 

effects of a ſuperior power and wiſdom. . 


— | 
LESSON LXXXIII. 
REFLECTIONS ON A FLOWER-GARDEN. 
EE and bchold the flower-garden, and reflect 


on the number of different beauties affſembled 


together in this little ſpace. The art and induſtry 
3 5 of 
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of man have made it a beautiful ſcene of the fineſt 
flowers. But what would it have been without 
care and culture ? A wild deſert full of thiſtles and 
thorns.—Such would youth be, if not properly edu- 
cated. But when young people early receive uſeful 
inſtructions, and are under wiſe direction, they are 
like lovely bloſſoms, which delight with their beauty, 
and will ſoon produce fruit beneficial to ſociety. Be- 
hold the night violet or the julian flower, which to- 
wards evening ſcents our gardens with its perfume, 
in which it is ſuperior to all others : but it has no 
beauty. It is ſcarcely like a flower. It is little 
and of @ grey colour, tinged with green, ſo that 


it can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the leaves. Mo- 


deſt, without ſhew or pretenſions, it perfumes the 
whole garden, although. it is not obſerved in the 
multitude ; it is like a-perſon who has much ſenſe 
and whom nature has compenſated for the want of 
beauty by more ſolid endowments, The righteous 
man often does good in ſecret, and in obſcurity, 
and ſheds around him the perfume of good works; 
and when we wiſh to be acquainted with this bene- 
ficent man, we find that there is nothing of diſ- 
tinction either in his perſon, condition, or rank; — 
In the carnation, beauty and perfume. are both 
united; and it is certainly the moſt perfect of all 
flowers. It almoſt equals the tulip in its colours; 
and it ſurpaſſes it in the Wale nl of its leaves, 
and the elegance of its form. This flower is the 
emblem of a perſon who poſſeſſes both ſenſe and 
beauty, and knows how to conciliate the love and 
reſpect of his fellow-creatures.—Let us now ob- 
ſerve the roſe, its colour, form, perfume, every 
thing in this flower charms us. But it appears to 
be the flighteſt and moſt frail of any, and ſoon 
loſes the beauty which diſtinguiſhes it from other 
flowers, This is an uſeful leſſon for thoſe who 
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ſhine only in beauty ; and it ought to teach them 
= to be vain of their charms, or truſt too much 
to them, | 


— — 


LESSON LXXXIV. 


THE ANTS. - 


HE ants, as well as the bees, may be conſi- 

dered as a little commonwealth, which has 
its peculiar government, laws, and police. They 
hve in a ſort of town, divided into ſeveral ſtreets 
which lead to different magazines. Their activity 
and inuultry, in collecting and uſing the materials 
they require tor their neſt, is admirable. They all 
join in digging the earth together, and in carrying 
# home. They collect a great quantity of graſs, 
firaw, wood, &c. of which they make a heap. 
It appears at firſt - fight very irregularly formed; 
but through all this apparent diſorder, much art 
may be diſcovered when examined more attentively. 
Under the domes; or little hills which cover them, 
and which are always ſo formed as to let the water 
run off, there are galleries which communicate 
with one another, and may be conſidered as the 
ſtreets of this little city. But what is particularly 
admirable, is the care which the ants take of their 
eggs, of the worms when they come out of the 
ehryſalis when formed. They convey them care- 
fully from one place to another. They feed their 
young, and remove, with the tendereſt ſolicitude, 
every thing that might hurt them. They even 
attend to preſerving a proper degree of warmth 
about them. Their painful labours in ſummer- 
time, when heaping up proviſions, have ſcarce 
any object but the ſupport of their young, as they 


themſelves require no food in winter, being alleep 
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or inſenſible till ſpring. As ſoon as their young 
are out of the egg, they employ themſelves in 
feeding them; and it ſtill coſts them more trouble. 
They generally have ſeveral houſes, and they con- 
vey their young from one habitation to ſome other 
which they with to people. According as the wea- 
ther is hot or cold, dry or rainy, they bring their 
chryſalis near the ſurtace of the earth, or remove 
them from it. They bring them to the ſurface in 
mild weather, and even ſometimes after rain lay 
them in a bright ſun, or after a long drought in a 
gentle dew. But at the approach of night, rain, 
or cold, they take up their little ones in their paws, 


and carry them ſo low down into the eartl, that it 


is ſometimes neceſſary to dig above a foot deep in 
order to find them. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
theſe inſets : the wood-ants never lie but in foreſts 
or buthes, and do no harm to fields. There are 
two ſpecies of theſe, the red and the black. : Some 
ſettle in the ground in dry ſoils, and generally 
chooſe places where they find ivots of fir-trees or 
birch, to make their habitations. Others live on 
old trunks of trees above ground, high enough to 
be out of the reach of its moiſture. © They make 
themſelves apartments in the cavities of the trunk, 
and cover them with ſtraw and other things, to 
ſhelter them from ſnow or rain. The field-ants 
are alſo both black and red as well as the others, 
but they are ſmaller. They ſettle either in the 
corn or the field. When the weather is dry, they 
bury themſelves pretty deep; but as ſoon as it 
becomes rainy, they raiſe their habitations higher 
and higher, according as there is more or leſs 
damp ; and when it abates, they never fail of re- 
turning to their ſubterraneous apartments. It is 
allo to be obſerved, that the ants acquire wings; 
and that towards autumn they are ſeen to fly in 


ſwarms over ditches and other water. But are theſe 
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miſchievous inſets worthy our attention, ſpoiling, 
as they do, our fields and meadows ? By their ſub- 
terraneous works, they make the ground hollow, 
tear it up, and. prevent the plants and roots from 
growing. They are reproached more ſtill : they 
are enemies to the bees and filk-worms ; and the 

are ſuppoſed to hurt the flowers, and particularly 
the young trees, It is ſaid, they devour the buds 
and ſhoots ; and that getting under the bark of 
trees, they gnaw them to the quick. For this 
reaſon, the ants are deſtroyed wherever they are 
found. If the ants gathered honey, -though at the 
expence of a million of other creatures, they would 
be highly valued ; but becauſe their labours hurt 
ſome uſeful plants, we think ourſelves authoriſed 
to deſtroy them. Suppoſe even that in reality they 
do us ſome harm, are they therefore leſs worthy 
our attention? Do none Ares our obſervation, 
but ſuch as are uſeful to us? Let us baniſh this 
prejudice. Even the ants may afford us inſtruc- 
tion and amuſement. The form of their limbs, 
their induſtry, their indefatigable labour, the 
police of their republic, their tender care of 
their young, and perhaps a thouſand other quali- 
ties, which we are not acquainted with, might 
convince us of the wiſdom of that great Being, 
who is their Creator as well as ours. 


— 


LESSON LXXXV. TWENTY-NINTH 
.. WEEK. 


THE HAIL, 


Hs I L is nothing but drops of. rain, which 
freezing in the air, fall in pieces of an ob- 
long or angular form. It appears extraordinary, 
that, in the very warmeſt ſeaſons of the year, 
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vapours ſhould freeze in the atmoſphere. We 
may conſideh, that even in the greateſt heats the 


upper region of the air is cold to a ſenſible degree, 


and full of ſnow. If it was not ſo, how could 
the higheſt mountains remain” the whole ſummer 
covered with ſnow. In the hotteſt parts of Ame- 
rica, it is ſo ſeverely cold an the higheſt mountains, 
that there is continual danger of being frozen ; and 
of courſe it would ſnow from this extreme cold in 
the upper region of the atmoſphere in the very 
middle of ſummer, if the ſnow did not melt in 
falling before it reaches the ground. But when 
theſe particles of ſnow collect together, the drops 
begin to freeze ; and as in falling, they go rapidly 
through warmer regions of the air, it happens, 
that before this warmth can have penetrated trough 
them, their cold increaſes, ſo as to be entirely 
frozen. It might be imagined, that the cold, on 
the 2 ought to abate in proportion as they 
paſs through a warmer air. But what is the conſe- 
quence in winter, when cold water, which has been 
expoſed to the outward air, is brought into a "yy 
hot room? It freezes and becomes ice, which 
would not have happened if it had been put into 
a cold room. This is preciſely the cafe in reſpe& 
to the hail, When cold bodies paſs ſuddenly into 
hot air, their cold increaſes to ſuch a degree, as 
to turn to ice. The volatile ſalts, more or leſs 
diſperſed through our atmoſphere, contribute much 
to this. We mult not therefore be ſurpriſed that 
ſtorms are not always attended with hail, as it 
requires great abundance of ſaline vapours to occa- 
ſion the ſudden OO of the drops of water. 
Though hail is more frequent in ſummer-time, 
it falls alſo in other ſeaſons: for, as in every part 
of the year the ſaline exhalations may ferment in 
the atmoſphere, ſo it may hail in winter, autumn, 
or ſpring. ' The NAS are ſometimes round, 
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at other times concave, and often angular. The 
difference we obſerve in the form and ſize of hail- 
ſtones may proceed from many accidental cauſes, 
The winds, particularly violent winds that croſs 


one another, certainly contribute much towards 


it. A hail-ſtone may alſo in its fall meet ſeveral 
other cold particles, which conſiderably increaſe 
its ſize; and often the ſmall hailſtones meet 
others, and in joining together form into large 
ones. Tt is certain, that when the hail is ve 
large it does great -miſchief to the vintage and har- 
elf, fruit, &. If the violence of a hail-ſtorm 
ſometimes lays waſte acres of land, this miſ- 
chief, however. great it may be, is nothing in 
compariſon of the advantages which accrue from 
it; ie hail evidently cools the air in theburnin 
heatgiof ſummer ; and it is very remarkable, that 
this apparent diforder never fails to produce fertility, 

Here then, again, we may fee the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of Him, who in the midſt of ſtorms work- 
eth admirable things, and never ceaſes to enrich 
and fertilize the earth. | 


— 


LESSON IXXXVI. 


THE FARTH AND ITS ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION: 


7 * E great Creator has made the earth of a 
1 proper nature for the production and growth 


of herbs, plants, and trees. It is compact enough 


to contain and hold the vegetables; ſo firm that the 
wind does not throw them down; and yet it is light 
and moveable enough for the plants to extend their 
roots in it, and draw out the moiſture and nutritive 
juices. And that all fofts of vegetables ſhould grow 
and draw ſubſiſtence from the earth, we find it 
compoſed of ſeveral ſorts of foil, Which ſerve for 
721 8 other 
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other purpoſes alſo; ſuch as potter's earth, clay, 
chalk, and gravel. Some ſerve to make bricks, 
others to build with, and ſome to make earthen 
ware. 'There are alſo kinds of earth which are 
made uſe of in dying colours, and even in medicine. 
The unevenneſs of the ground has many advan- 
tages: a greater number, and a great variety, of 
animals and plants, may live on mountains ; theſe 
ſerve to break the violence of the, winds; they 
produce a great variety of wholeſome plants and 
fruit, which would not do well in plains. The 
contain in their cavities the minerals and metals 15 
uſeful to us: from them proceed the ſprings, and 
moſt of the rivers produced by the melting of the 
ſnow, by rain, and other vapours. The ſtones that 
are under ground ſerve to build walls, to make 
lime and glaſs. As to the metals, their uſes are 
numberleſs: let us only think of the many tools 
our workmen and artiſts require; the utenſils and 
furniture of every ſort made of them, which fur- 
9 us with ſo many conveniences and ornaments, 
e alſo draw conſiderable advantages from the 
hardneſs and weight of thoſe bodies. No body is 
ignorant of the uſe of minerals. Salt ſerves to 


ſeaſon our food, and to keep it from corrupting. 


The ſulphurous particles. of bodies render them 
combuſtible. Even volcanos and earthquakes, 
whatever miſchief they ſometimes do, are ſtill uſe- 
ful and neceſſary. If the fire did not confume the 
ſulphurous exhalations, they would ſpread too much 


in the air, and would make it unwholeſome ; many 


warm baths would not exiſt ; and many minerals 
and metals would never be produced. It is to our 


ignorance we ſhould impute it, if there are ſo many 


things of which we do not ſee the uſe. In order 


to judge of the works of the Lord, and to acknow- 
ledge the wiſdom of them, they muſt not be con- 
ſidered only in one point of view, but taken in the 

1 6 whole. 
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whole. Many things we think hurtful, are not- 
withſtanding certainly of uſe. Others appear ſu- 
perfluous; and yet, if they were wanting, they 
would leave a void in the plan of the creation. 
How many things appear to us inſignificant, only 
becauſe we do not know the real uſe of them ! Put 


a loadſtone into the hands of a man who does not - 


know its virtue, and he will ſcarce deign to look at 
it: but tell him that we owe to that ſtone the pro- 

ſs of navigation, and the difcovery of a new 
world, and he will then be of a very different 
opinion. It is the ſame with reſpect to —_ 
things which we deſpiſe, or judge ill of, becauſe 
we do not know the ufe of them, nor fee the Ton- 
- nex1on they have with the whole. 

Lord! the earth is full of thy bleſſings ; every 
thing that is upon it or under it. The very duſt 
is planned with wiſdom ! | | 


LESSON LXXXVII. 


ON THE PHASES OR APPEARANCES QF THE 
MOON. | | 


LL obſervation confirms to us that the moon 

| has a particular motion of turning round the 
. earth from weſt to eaſt: for after having placed 
itſelf between us and the ſun, it retires from under 
that- body, and continues to go back towards the 
eaſt, changing from day to day the place of riſing. 
At the end of fifteen days 1t will have reached 
the moſt eaſtern part of the horizon at the time the 
ſun ſets with us. It js-then' in oppoſition. In the 
evening it riſes above our horizon when the fun 
retires below it, and it ſets in the morning about 
the time the ſun riſes. If then it continues to 


deſcribe the circle which it has half finiſhed round 


the” 


the earth, it removes viſibly from its point oppo- 
ſite to the ſun ; it will draw nearer to the ſun, and 
will appear later than when in oppoſition, till by 


degrees it will only be ſeen a little before ſun-riſe. 


The revolution of the moon round the earth ex 


plains why it riſes and ſets at ſuch different times, 


and why its phaſes are ſo various, and yet ſo regu- 
lar. Every body knows that a globe illuminated 
by the ſun, or by a flambeau, can only receive 
the light directly on one fide. We perceive, at 
firſt ſight, that the moon is a globe which receives 
its light from the ſun.—When, therefore, -it is 


in conjunction, that is to fay, placed between the 


ſun and us, it turns all its illuminated {ide towards 
the ſun, and its dark fide towards us, and is then 
of courſe inviſible. It riſes and ſets with the ſun 
in the ſame region of the ſky. This is. what we 
call new moon, or the conjunction. But when 
the moon retires from under the fun, and goes back 


towards the eaſt, it has then no longer all its dark 
ſide turned towards us: a ſmall part of it, a little 


border of the lighted half, begins to appear. This 
illumined border we ſee on the right ſide towards 
ſun-ſet, or even before it. The horns of this cre- 
ſcent turn to the left, or facing the eaſt. The fur- 
ther the moon removes from the ſun, the more 
viſible it becomes to us. At the end of ſeven 
days, when it has reached a quarter of its courſe 
round the earth, it diſcovers more and more of its 
illumined fide, till it ſhews us half of it. The light 
part is then turned towards the ſun, and the dark 
part caſts no light on us. Exactly half the moon is 
then illuminated. The half of that half can only 
be the quarter of the whole globe, and it is in 
reality this quarter which appears to us. The 
moon is then in its firſt quarter. By degrees, as 
the moon removes from the ſun, and as the earth 
comes between them, the more of that part of the 
moon 
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moon which faces us becomes light. At the end 
of ſeven days, reckoning from the firſt, quarter, 
it is almoſt directly oppolite to the fun, and then 
its whole illumined diſk preſents itſelf to us. It 
then riſes in the eaſt exactly at the moment 
the ſun ſets in the welt, and we have a full 
moon. Next day \he lighted half is already a 
little turned from us, and we no longer ſee it at 


all. The light gradually leaves the weſtern fide, 


extending itſelf in proportion on the half not facing 
the earth. This is the decreaſe of the moon, and 
the more it goes forward, the more the dark fide 
increaſes, till at laſt half the dark fide is turned 
towards the earth, and conſequently halt the light 
ſide. It has then the form of half a circle, and is 
what we call the laſt quarter. 5b; 

By the admirable harmony which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the motion of this planet on its own axis, 
and its courſe round the — it ſo happens, that 
the moon ſtill ſhews us the ſame half a globe which 
it has ſhewn ſince the beginning of the world. 
During fo many thouſands. of years, this globe 
has conſtantly, and without | deviating from the 
ſame courſe, finiſhed its revglution in 27 days and 
eight hours. Regularly, and at the ſame periods, 
it has lighted ſometimes our nights, and ſometimes 


- thoſe of remote countries. With how much good- 


neſs has it pleaſed Divine Wiſdom to grant to our 


earth a faithful companion to light almoſt half our 


nights! Alas! we are not properly ſenſible of the 
value of this wiſe plan of the Creator. 


* 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. THIRTIETH 
WEEK. 


MINERAL WATERS, . 
d 


HETHER we conſider mineral waters in 
reſpe& to their formation, ar the benefit 

that accrues to us from them, they are certainly 
valuable bleſſings beſtowed upon us. But even the 
places where theſe ſalutary ſprings flow are ſeldom 
what they ought to be, 27 conſecrated to praiſe 
and gratitude towards Heaven. Let the following 
reflections make us more grateful to our Heavenly 
Benefactor: in the firſt place, are not the ſprings 
from whence we draw the common ſalt to ſeaſon 
our food, worthy our attention ? It is probable that 
theſe ſprings originate from the mineral ſalt, which 
the waters diſſolve under ground. The mineral 
hot baths are not leſs*remarkable : there is not 
only ſo great a number of them, that in Germany 
alone they reckon about ſix ſcore, but they are 


- alſo ſo hot, that it is neceſſary to let the water cool 


for twelve, and ſometimes eighteen hours, before 
they are fit to bathe in. What is the cauſe of this 
extraordinary heat? It certainly is not the ſun, 


for if it were, the waters would only preſerve 


their heat in the day-time when the ſun ſhines, 


and they would grow cold in the night or in win- 


ter. Neither can it be attributed to ſubterraneous 
fires; for then it would {till be neceſſary to account 
for the medicinal virtue of theſe baths. The moſt 
ſimple cauſe we can give is this, that the waters 
paſling through ground, mixed with ſulphur, fire- 
ſtones, and metals; acquire this degree of heat. 
When the water falls on thoſe quarries, the ſul- 
phurous and ferruginous particles which it diſ- 
Eve, heat and take fire by the friction and re- 

action 
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action of their principles, and communicate this 
heat to the water. Medicinal waters, particularly 
the acids, are produced by the diſſolving and mix- 
ing with the minerals they waſh away. They are 
found particularly in places where there is abun- 
dance of iron, copper, ſulphur, or charcoal. This 
is the reaſon there is ſuch difference both in the 
effect and taſte of them, in proportion as they are 
more or leſs mixed with theſe. They are bitter 
when they are produced by bitter roots, ſaltpetre, 
or copper. They are cold when they come out 
of rocks, or are impregnated with ſal-ammoniac, 
ſaltpetre, alum, &c. Oily and bituminous ſub- 
ſtances make them oleaginous ; brimſtone mixed 
with acids makes them ſulphurous. 

Let us admire the Divine Goodneſs which has 
| p__ for man thoſe ſalutary and inexhauſtible 

prings. Mineral waters may certainly anſwer 
many other purpoſes; but it cannot be doubted 
they were alſo produced for the preſervation of the 
health of mankind. It is for man that the Lord 
has made theſe beneficent waters ſpring up. Let 
us then acknowledge his goodneſs, and be ſenſibly 
touched with it. T hoſe particularly who expe- 
rience their ſtrengthening and ſalutary virtue, let 
their ſouls, penetrated with joy and . — be 
lifted up to their Heavenly Father. Let them glo- 
rify him, by imitating his example; and let their 
Tiches be ſources of life and conſolation to their 
(fcllow-creatures in neceſſity. : 


LESSON LXXXIX. 


THE BEAUTY AND USE OF MEADOWS AND 
FIELDS. 


. E fight of a large beautiful garden in ſum- 
1 mer grves us a lively pleaſure, which our 
apartments do not afford, of which we can form 
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no idea. But even the pleaſure we feel from the 
hneſt garden is not to be compared to that of walk- 
ing in fields and meadows, The ſtately tulip, the 
elegant narciſſus, the beautiful hyacinth, none, 
leaſe ſomuch as the ſimple flowers which enamel 


the fertile valley. Whatever charms the flowers 


may have which are cultivated in our gardens, 
thoſe in the fields are ſtill more pleaſing. There 
is beauty in the former, but in the latter there 
is both uſe and beauty, Mere uſeleſs beauty 
leaſes for a moment only, Is it not true, that 
in thoſe long gravel walks, ſo even and neat, thoſe 
arbours and ſummer-houſes, thoſe parterres, thoſe - 
walls, thoſe encloſures ; is it not true that we feel 
confined, and as if oppreſſed in them? All thoſe 
places, where the view is confined, ſeem to ſet 
bounds to our liberty. We ſeem in ſome degree 
to be more independent, and more at eaſe, in 


proportion as our walk —_—_ and lengthens be- 


fore us. In the country, in ſummer, nature, fruit- 
ful and beautiful, varies every moment its appear- 
ance; whereas, in our ornamental gardens, we 
continually behold the ſame objects. Even their 
order and regularity prevent us from being long 
pleaſed with them. They have nothing new to 
offer us, and we tire of them. The eye, on the 
contrary, wanders with pleaſure over objects con- 
tinually diverſified, and extending as far as the 
ſight can reach. It was in order to give us this 
enjoyment, that in moſt places the ground was 
formed ſmooth and even ; but to the end that we 
might alſo have pleaſing diſtant proſpects, our 
horizon is ſurrounded with riſing hills. Nature 
has done ſtill more: it has ſpared us the trouble 
of cultivating thoſe flowery meads, or of watering 
them. An innumerable multitude of ſeeds are 
ſown in them, which produce a verdure ſcarce 


ever interrupted, or which is at leaſt eaſily re- 
ä 5 newed. 
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newed. This prodigious: variety of plants with 
which a field is covered, is not for the ſight only; 
they have each a ſeed, a bloſſom, qualities, and 
beauties, peculiar to themſelves. It is true, that 
the ſame ſpecies of herbs is prodigiouſly multi- 
plied in each field ; but perhaps we ſcarcely make 
two ſteps without treading on an hundred differ- 
ent forts, each of which has its peculiar uſe. To 
the pleaſure fields afford us, our beneficent Crea- 
tor has added con ſiderable advantages. They pro- 
duce plants for our food, and a great number of 
ſimples, which ſerve for medicine. The ox, and 
the horſe, whoſe ſervices are innumerable, de- 
mand no other recompence for their toil, than 
the free uſe of the field, or a ſufficient quantity 
of hay. The cow, whoſe milk 1s one of the great 
ſupports of our life, aſks nothing more. The 
field is the moſt: complete inheritance : its pro- 
duce is certain, and requires neither ſowing nor 
labour. It only coſts the Night trouble of gather- 
ing what it yields. We look-upon graſs with con- 
tempt or indiiference, perhaps becauſe it grows 
under our feet, and has not been made the object 
of our care and culture. But whatever may be 
the cauſe of, our indifference, it is certainly quite 
inexcuſable. Surely, the {ight of our meadows 
enamelled with flowers, ſhould fill us with 
admiration of the goodneſs of the Creator, who, 
With a bountiful hand, pours out abundance for 
men and animals; his mercy is every where, and 
there 1s not a corner of the earth where we may 
not diſcover traces of his good providence! Yes, 
every country, every ſoil, the ſandy and the marſhy, 
the gravelly and the clayey, all equally proclaim 
the beneficence of the Preſerver of the univerſe. 


LESSON 
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LESSON XC. 


THE TWILIGHT. 


T cannot be doubted that this phenomenon 
which we daily behold is equally with the reſt 
deſigned. for our benefit. The twilight is nothing 
more than a prolongation of day; which pre- 
pares our eyes ſometimes to bear the full light, 
and at other times the darkneſs of the night. But 
twilights are not always the ſame; they vary 
according to ſeaſons and climates. Toward the 
oles they laſt longer than in the torrid zone. 
he people of that zone behold the fun riſe di- 
rectly above their horizon, and fink down in the 
ſame direction under the lower hemiſphere ; by 
which means they are left all at once in total dark- 
neſs. On the contrary, the ſun teflecting its rays 
obliquely towards the poles, and not linking much 
below the horizon of the neighbouring people, 
their nights, though long, are almoſt all along 
attended with twilight; therefore not dark. It is 
an happineſs for the former to have ſcarce any 


twilight, and for the others to have aq; almoſt con- 


ſtant dawn, As for us, who are placed nearly at 
an equal diſtance from the torrid and frigid zone, 


we: plainly obſerve that our twilights become 


ſhorter in proportion as the days ſhorten; and 
that they increaſe as the days lengthen, We enjoy 
day-light an hour and more after the ſun has ſet, 
The twilight is equally long before the ſun riſes 
above the- horizon. We owe this uſeful] circum- 
ſtance to the properties of the air. God hath ſur- 
rounded the earth with an atmoſphere, which riſes 
very high. He formed ſuch proportion between 
this air and the light which comes upon it, that 


when it enters directly down into it, nothing can 


obſtruct 
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obſtruct its courſe; but when a ray enters ſideways, 


or obliquely into this air, the ray, inſtead of paſ- 
ſing through the air in a direct line, bends or de- 
ſcends a little lower ; ſo that moſt of the rays which 
pierce the atmoſphere along fide of the earth, 
fall again by means of this inflection upon the 
earth. Inſtead of follow ing their courſe in paſ- 
ſing by the fide, they are bent by the air, and di- 
rected towards the earth. Thus, when the ſun 


approaches our horizon, many of its rays. which 


pals by us, and are not ſent towards us, meet the 
maſs of air which ſurrounds us, and _—y in that 
maſs they reach our eyes ; ſo that we ſee day-light 
long before the ſun itſelf appears. This refractlon 
of light in the body of air which ſurrounds us, is 
a work _ full of wiſdom and goodneſs for all 
the people of the earth; but it is a particular bleſſing 
to thoſe who inhabit the frigid zones. They 
would be plunged in frightful darkneſs for ſeveral 
months together, if they had no twilight, Per- 
haps this explanation of the origin of twilights 


may not be intelligible to every reader, but let us 
leave to philoſophers a further detail of it, and let 


us limit ourſelves to the reflecting on it as reaſon- 
able beings. The honeſt, though ignorant Chriſ- 
tian, may poſſibly be w-ſer than many philoſophers ; 
who, while they. explain and calculate the twi- 
lights, loſe ſight of that great Being who gives to 
man the light of day. 


LESSON XCI, THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 


DIFFERFNCE OF ZONES, 


PHE Creator having made our earth in the 
form of a globe, and having impreſſed upon 
it a double motion, it necellarily followed, that 
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the regions of the earth muſt be different from each 
other; not only in reſpect to the temperature of 
the air, and the ſeaſons, but to the animals and 


plants alſo. In certain countries there is but one 


ſeaſon; the ſummer is continual there, and every 
day is as hot as our ſummer days. Thoſe countries 
are ſituated in the middle of the globe, and occupy 
the ſpace called the Torrid Zone. The fineſt and 


richeſt fruits hich nature produces grow there; 


- and it is there in general where ſhe moſt liberally 


pours forth her treaſures. The days and nights 
are of equal length moſt of the year. There are, 
on the contrary, countries, where during the 
greateſt part of the year it is colder than our ſe- 


vereſt winters. It is but a few weeks in the year 


warm enough for the few trees and herbs which 
are there, to grow or become green; and in thoſe 
frigid zones, neither the trees nor the earth pro- 
duce fruit which mankind could feed on. The 
greateſt inequality of day and night is there: each 
of them laſt in their turn for whole months toge- 
ther. The two temperate zones placed between 
the torrid and the frozen, occupy the greateſt part 
of our globe. In thoſe countries, four ſeaſons ap- 
pear more or leſs diſtinctly, according as they ap- 
proach the torrid, or the frigid zones. The /pring, 
wherein the trees and plants bud and blofſom, the 
heat is moderate, and the days and nights nearly 
equal. The ſummer, during which the fruit of 
the field and trees ripen, when the heat is more 
intenſe, and the days become vilibly longer than 
the nights. The autumn, when the fruit and the 
ſeeds fall off, and the graſs withers, while the night 
again becomes equal with the day, and the-heat is 
daily abating. The winter, during which the vege- 
tation of plants totally or partly ceaſes, the W * 
lengthen, and the cold more or leſs increaſes. e 
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that in thoſe which are near one. of the ſides of the 
torrid zone, the ſeaſons are directly contrary to thoſe 
of the other temperate zone. hen it is ſummer 
in one, it is winter in the other, &c. In theſe 
parts, nature ſhews more variety in the produce 
of the earth, and in animals, than elſewhere.— 
Wine is peculiar to theſe countries ; for the vine 
cannot be cultivated, either in intenſely hot, or 
ſeverely cold climates. Mankind in particular 
have advantages under ſuch climates. However 
varied the regions of our earth may be, the Crea- 
tor has provided for the happineſs of all who.inha- 
bit them. He ordains that each country ſhould 
produce what is moſt requiſite, according to the 
nature of the climate. worm, which feeds on 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree, ſpins for the peo- 
ple of the torrid zone a web, from which_they 
take ſilk for their clothing. A tree, as well as a 
ſhrub, bears a kind of huſk or ſhell full of fine 
cotton wool, with which light cloths are eaſily 
made. On the other hand, the cold regions 
abound” in quadrupedes; the ſkins of Which ſerve 
for clothing to the inhabitants of the north ; and 
they are furniſhed with thick foreſts, which ſup- 
ly them with abundance of fuel. That the 
ood of the inhabitants of the warm climates 
naturally heated, may not be too much inflamed, 
their fields and orchards give them cooling fruits, 
in ſuch plenty, that they may ſend ample provi- 
fron of them to other countries. In cold climates, 
the great quantity of Aſh contained in the fea and 
lakes, and the number of animals they have, ſup- 
ply the place of fruit. Thus, there is no region 
in our oo that does not feel the greatneſs and 
gene s of the Almighty. There is no country, 
wever barren and poor we may ſuppoſe it, where 
nature is not bountitul enough to provide, not 


only the neceſſaries, but the comtorts of lite. 
LESSON 
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LESSON LCII. 


SINGULARITIES OF THE SEA. 


HE ſea is generally conſidered only in a ter- 
rible light, without reflecting on the wonders 


and bleſſings it ſo viſibly preſents to us. It is cer- 


tainly true, that the ſea is one of the moſt dread- 
ful elements when the tempeſt roars, its waves 
ſwell mountains high, and ſhips are driven by 
them on banks of fand or rocks, where. they are 
daſhed to pieces. The whirlpools, or thoſe maſſes 
of water which make the ſhip turn rapidly round 
with their current, and end in ſinking or {ſwallowing 
them up; thoſe whirpools are occaſioned by great 
cavities in the fea, where rocks and different cur- 
rents meet. Noleſs dangerous are the water-ſpouts, 
which the wind raiſes from the ſea up to the ſky. 
They hover in the air above the ocean, and the 
wind whirls them round with violence ; they often 
burſt with great noiſe, and do much miſchief to 
veſſels at ſea; they frequently break the maſts, 
tear the fails, and fink the ſhip. But we ſhould 
be very ungratetul to attend only to the miſchief 
the ſea does us, without deigning to reflect on the 
magnificent works of the Lord, and on his good- 
neſs, which ſhines forth even in the depths of the 
abyſs. The firſt thing worthy of remark is the 
ſaltneſs of the Tea. It is ſuch, that a pound of 
water contains two ounces of ſalt. This ſalt qua- 
lity, be the cauſe of it what it may, was neceſ- 
ſary for ſeveral purpoſes. It prevents the water 
from corrupting, and contributes to make it ſtrong 


enough to bear the greateſt burdens to be con- 


veyed from one place to another. The colour alſo 
of the ſea-water deſerves our obſervation ; it is 
not the ſame every Where. The different inſects, 
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marine plants, the mixture of many things which 
the rivers waſh into the ſea, vary its colour here 
and there. When it is calm, it ſometimes appears 
ftrewed with brilliant ſtars. The tract of a ſhip, 
which cuts the waves, is often luminous, and 
feems a river of fire. Theſe phenomena muſt be 
artly attributed to ſulphurous particles, oily and 
inflammable. ſubſtances in the — and partly to 
ſhining inſects. Every day, or rather in the ſpace 
of 25 hours, the ſea twice riſes and falls. When 
the tide riſes, it is the flux; and when it falls 
it is the reflux. This phenomenon is attended with 
ſeveral remarkable circumſtances. 'T here is always 
a flux and reflux at the ſame time in two parts of 
the globe, and thoſe are oppolite to each other. 
The tide is always loweſt when we are in the firft 
and laſt quarter of the moon; and our higheſt 
tides are generally three days after the new or full 
moon. However it may proceed from accidental 
cauſes, that the tide is ſooner and higher one time 
than another; it is {till certain, that great advan- 
tages reſult to us from it, both in puritying the 
water, and being uſeful for navigation. — And 
wonderful as this is, there is much more to in- 
tereſt us. If we conſider the contents of the ſea, 
a new world appears; and the number of beings of 
which it is compoſed is prodigious. - The aquatic 
animals are not indeed ſo varied in their ſpecies 
as the terreſtrial 3 but they ſurpaſs them iu ſize, 
and their lite is longer than that of the earth or air. 
The elephant and oftrich are ſmall in compariſon 
of, the whale, which is the largeſt 6h the ſea 
contains. Its length is often from 60 to 70 feet, It 
lives as long as an oak, and conſequently no land 
animal's life can be compared to it. Who could 
even give a lift of the ſeveral ſorts of animals 
which live at the bottom, and towards the ſurface 
of the ſea? Who could tell their number, * 
i 6 eit 
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their form, conſtruction, ſize, and uſe of theſe 
different animals? The ocean and ſeas appear to 
occupy about two-thirds of our globe. The ſeas 
are not only great reſervoirs of water, but alfo, by 
means of vapours which ariſe out of them, ſources 
of rain, ' ſnow, and other ſuch meteors. How 
much wiſdom there appears in the connexion the 
ſeas have with each other, and the continual motion 


the Creator has impreſſed upon them! There are 


found in the fea, rocks, valleys, caves, plains, 
ſprings, rivers, plants, and animals. The iſlands 
in the fea are only the tops of a long chain of 
mountains. And when we conſider, that the fea 
has been leſs examined than any other part of the 
globe, we have reaſon to believe, that it contains 
ſtill a number of wonders, to which neither the 
underſtanding nor the ſenſes of man are adequate; 
but which all prove the power and wiſdom of God. 
Let us then adore him who has every where, in 


the ocean, as well as upon earth, fixed monuments 
of his greatneſs. © | 


— — 


LESSON XCIII. 


SEVERAL THINGS REMARKABLE IN ANIMALS, 


HE different inſtincts and properties of ani- 
mals are a very intereſting ſtudy. But, to a 
reflecting being, it is ſomething more than = 

an agreeable object. The animal operations teac 
him to trace them back to a wiſdom he cannot 
fathom, becauſe it ſurpaſſes all human cqnception, 
This is the effect I wiſh to produce, by| pointing 
out the ſingularities obſervable in certaiſ animals. 
The manner in which birds and inſects lay their 
eggs is worth remarking. '"The graſhopper, the 
lizard, the tortoiſe, and crocodile, never trouble 
. themſelves 
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themſelves ,about their eggs, nor the young ones 
that are in them. They lay their eggs in the earth, 
and leave to the ſun the care of hatching them. 
Other animals, by a natural inſtinct, lay their eggs 
in places Where the young find food the moment 
they are barn. The mothers are never miſtaken. 
The butterfly, proceeding from the caterpillar, 


will nat lay its eggs on meat, nor will the fly 


which lives on meat, lay her's on cabbage.— Certain 
animals are ſo caretul of their eggs, that they carry 
them with them wherever they. go. The ſpider, 
called the wanderer, carries her's in a little ſilken 
bag. When they are hatched, they range them- 
ſelves in a particular order on their mother's back, 
who goes about with this load, and continues to 
take care of them for fome time. Certain flies lay 
their eggs in the bodies of living inſets, or in the 
neſts of thoſe inſets. It is well known, that 
there is not a plant which does not ſerve to feed 
and lodge many inſets. A fly pierees through an 
— and lays an egg in the hole it has made. 
This wound quickly cloſes. © The place it was in 
ſwells, and there ſoon” appears upon it an excre- 
ſcence, which they call the gall- nut. The egg that 
was contained in the growing gall-nut grows with 
it, and the inſect finds both lodging and food as 
ſoon as it is born. The care of animals for their 
young is ſearce credible ; and their love of them 
ſometimes ſurpaſſes their love of life. With what 
tenderneſs the quadrupedes nurſe their young! They 
cure their wounds by licking them; they convey 
them from one place to another, when any danger 
tiucatensʒ they guide them and defend them. What 
pains the mothers take to get them meat! The ſea- 
dog, during a ſtorm, conceals its young upder its 
ſtomach; whence they come out again /when the 


fright is over. Each ſpecies of animals has its 


peculiar inclinations and wants. Let us, for ex- 
ample, 
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ample, conſider thoſe which are obliged to ſeek 
their food in the water, and particularly the aquatic 
birds. Nature has covered their wings with a 
gluey oil, through which the water cannot pene- 
trate ; by this means they are not wet in diving, 
which otherwiſe would prevent their flying. The 
proportion alſo of their bodies differs from that of 
other birds. Their legs are placed more behind, 
that they may ſtand up in the water, and ſtretch 
their wings above it. o enable them to ſwim), 
their feet are furniſhed with webs. For the pur- 
poſe of diving, they have been given a particular 
torm of body ; and for that of fcizing their prey, 
nature has provided them with large bills and long 
necks. In a word, they are formed as their way 
of life requires they ſhould be. The nautilus is a 
ſort of ſhell-fiſh, ſomething like a ſnail... When 
it wiſhes to aſcend, it places itſelf on the fore-part 
of its ſhell ; and to make itſelf lighter, it throws 


out the water. If it wiſhes to deſcend, it with- 


draws into the bottom of its houſe, which then fills 
with water, and becomes heavy. If it wiſhes to 
ſail, it artfully turns its ſhell, which becomes a 
little gondola, and then it ſtretches out a thin light 
membrane, which ſwells in the wind, and ſerves 
as a fail. Perhaps, from the nautilus mankind 
have learned the art of navigation. 

It is with the actions of animals as with their 
make. The fame wiſdom which formed their bo- 
dies, their limbs, and appointed them a common 
uſe, has alſo planned the different actions we tee 
them perform, and directs them towards that pur- 
poſe for which they were created. When, there- 
tore, I obſerve the inſtint and the induſtry of 
animals, I feel a ſentiment of veneration, grati- 
tude, and reſpect, for their Creator, 
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LESSON/XCIV. THIRTY-SECOND 
: WEEK. 


ON THE GRAVITY or BODIES. 


IDODIES are endowed with force, which acts 
D at all times, in all places, and in all ſenſes. 
Tf a body endeavours to move towards one point 
more forcibly than to another, we ſay that it gra- 
vitates towards that point. For experience teaches 
us, that bodies are inclined to-deſcend ; or, that if 
they are far from the ſurface of the earth without 
ſupport, they fall on it in a perpendicular line. It 
is by no means in the body itfelt that we mult ſeek 
the cauſe of its weight; for a body which falls 
remains in the ſtate it was put, till ſome exterior 
cauſe changes it. It is equally impoſſible that the 
air ſhould occaſion this gravity, ſince being itſelf 
heavy, it ought rather to leſſen the ſwiftneſs of the 
fall of bodies; we muſt therefore ſeek the cauſe 
elſewhere. Perhaps the opinion neareſt truth, is 


that which ſuppoſes the earth to have the virtue of 


attracting bodies placed at a certain diſtance, as the 
magnet attracts iron: or elſe, poſſibly, it may be 
imputed to a foreign ſubſtance diſtributed through- 
out all bodies. But though we cannot poſitively 
aſcertain the cauſe of weight, nothing is more evi- 
dent than the advantages which accrue from it. 
Without it we ſhould not be able to move as we do. 
When we raiſe the right foot, we make the left to 
be the centre of gravity. If we then bend our 
body forward, we are near falling ; but by putting 
out the right foot, we prevent the tall, and make a 
ſtep. Thus our walk is, in ſome reſpects, a con- 
tinual courſe of falls; during which the centre of 
gravity is preſerved between our feet. This is the 
redfon we bend forward in going up a hill, and 

back ward 
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backward in coming down it. We alſo lean for- 
ward when we carry a load on our ſhoulders, and 
backward when we carry it before us. All this. is 
according to the laws of gravity, which govern the 


\ motions of animals when they walk, ſwim, or fy, , 


Theſe ſame laws govern the motions of the im- 
menſe bodies which roll in the firmament: the 
ſun attracts the planets; and each planet in its turn 
attracts its ſatellites : or, what is juſt the ſame, the 
planets gravitate towards the ſun, and the ſatellites 
towards the planets ; for a body made to turn round 
always, flies in a direct line from its centre, if it 
meets with no obſtacle in its way. It is with the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs that the planets run their courſe; 
and the moon is not faſtened by a chain to our earth. 
It ſeems then, as if a motion fo rapid as that of 'the 
moon, muſt throw it very far from us in the im- 
meaſurable ſpace, if there was not a force which 
continually puſhes it towards our globe; and which 
counteracts rhe force that removes it fron hence, 
That firit force is the gravitation: of the moon to- 
wards the carth. If our earth was either lighter 
or heavier than it is, what would be the conſe- 
—— It would either draw too near or too far 

the ſun. In the firſt caſe, the heat would be 
inſupportable; and in the latter, the cold would be 
equally ſo: every thing in our globe would be con- 
furne or frozen. What would then become of the 
fealons, and many things fo indiſpenſable for man, 
and fo neceffary for his happineſs? 

ere again, then, O Supreme Wiſdom! F find 
a monument of thy wonders. By the laws of gra- 
vity thou giveſt motion to the celeſtial bodies, and 
to all animals. But it is in this that the greatneſs 
of thy power and wifdom conſiſts, and that the 
greateſt effects are produced by means that appear 
to us the moſt inſignificant, 
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LESSON | XCV. 


THE NUMBER OF EFFECTS IN NATURE: 


HE whole conſtitution of the world may con- 

vince us, that it is not chance, but a divine 
power, and a wiſdom beyond all conception, which 
firſt erected this wonderful fabric, and impreſſed 
motion upon its different parts, and regulated the 
great Chain of events depending on and ſucceeding 
each other. What variety of effects does the heat 
of the ſun viſibly produce? It not only contributes 
to preſerve the lite of multitudes of animals, but 
alſo to the vegetation of plants, the ripening of 
corn and fruit, the fluidity of water, the exhalation 
of vapours, and formation of clouds, without which 
neither rain nor dew would fall upon the earth. 


The air, likewiſe, is ſo conſtituted as to fulfil 


ſeveral 1 at once. By means of this ele- 
ment, the animal bodies are preſerved, and all the 
vital motions acquire force. It is the air which 
kindles fire, and nouriſhes the flame. The air, 
by its motion and undulation, conveys every ſort of 
ſound to the ear. It gives a ſpring to the winged 
animals; and enables them to fly from place to 


place. It opens to man an eaſy patlage through 


the ſeas; the vaſt expanſe of which he could not 
otherwiſe croſs over. It is the air which ſupports 
the clouds in the atmoſphere, till becoming too 
heavy, they fall again in rain. It is the air which 
prolongs the day by the twilights; and without it, 
the gift of ſpeech, and the ſenſe of hearing, would 
be uſeleſs to us. All theſe bleſſings, and many 
more, depend on the formation of the air in Which 
we live and breathe. This wonderful element 
which ſurrounds our globe, which is too ſubtile to 


be viſible to us, and yet fo ſtrong, that no element 
| Can 
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can reſiſt its force, is it not a ſtriking proof of the 
wiſdom of our Creator? The force. of gravitation 
alone, which exiſts in every thing, holds the earth 
rm, preſerves the mountains, and renders water 
fluid. It confines the ocean in its depths, and the 
earth within the circle preſeribed. It maintains 
each being in its place throughout all nature; and 
preſerves between the celeſtial bodies the proper 
diſtance from each other. Who can deſcribe the 
many properties of water! In general, it ſerves to 
dilute, to ſoften, to mix a great many bodies which 
we could not otherwife make uſe of. It is the 
moſt wholeſome drink: it is the beſt nouriſhment 
for plants: it works mills and ſeveral other ma- 
chines. It procures us fiſh, and brings on its ſur-- 
face the treaſures of other regions. How various 
and innumerable the effects produced by fire! Solid 
bodies are either melted and made fluid, or become 
again ſolid bodies of a different fort, It makes 
fluids boil, or reduces them to a vapour ; and gives 
heat to all other bodies,.and contributes to give ſen- 
ſation of ſight to living creatures. | 
It is not only in the natural world that we fee 
the greateſt. variety of effects produced by the ſame 
cauſe : in the moral world alſo, one ſingle difpo- 
ſition of the mind produces no leſs variety of effects. 
Let us, for example, conſider the natural inclina- 
tion we have to love one another. From hence is 
derived: the care of parents for their children ; 
ſociał ties; the connexion of friendſhip ; goodneſs 


in thofe who govern, and fidelity in thoſe who 


obey. Thus, one ſingle propenſity keeps each in- 
dividual in the circle preſcribed, and forms the 
bond of human ſociety; is the principle of all 


virtuous actions, of all laudable purſuits, and of 


all innocent enjoyments. 
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LESSON XCVI. L 
VARIETY IN THE STATURE OF Max. 


1 entire height of the human body varies 


conſiderably, and the more or the leſs is of 5 
litile conſequence. The uſual height is from five ; 
to ſix feet, Some people, who live in the northern * 
countries along the frozen ſeas, are leſs than five ſe 
feet. The leaſt people of thuſe known to us in- to 
habit the top of the mountains in the iſland of d: 
Madagaſcas; they are ſcarce four feet high. Many w 
of thele dwarfiſh people came originally from na- it 
tions of a common ſtature ; and the cauſe of their ac 
degeneracy muſt certainly be imputed to the climate ſo 
they inhabit. The extreme cold moſt of the year its 
there, makes both animals and{vegetables ſmall ; ty 
why ſhould it not have the ſame effect on man? of 

* On che other hand, there are whole nations of a be 
zigantic ſixe: the moſt famous of them are the T 
1 who live near the ſtreights of Magel- th 
lan. It is aſſerted that they are from eight to ten of 
tcet high. Neither ought it to appear to us im- hi 

oſlible, that there ſhould be people taller. than the di 
2. — Belides the traces that remain of it gi 
in hiſtory, and in the monuments. of antiquity, in 
there have been ſeen, even in our climates, men 18 

- ſometimes above fix feet and a half high; who = 
were, notwithſtanding, weil proportioned, healthy, aft 
and capable, of all the exerciſe and labour which thi 
require ſtrength and activity. thi 

Adorable Creator | every thing bears thy ſtamp : of 
the dwarf as well as the giant ; the blade of graſs 18 
as well as the oak; the worm as well as the its 
clephant. +2 the 
we 
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LESSON XCVII.  THIRTY-THIRD 
WEEK. 


THE DOG-DAYS, 


HE ſun, beſides its diurnal motion, which 
appears to convey it from ealt to welt, and 


which occaſions the revolution of day and night, 


ſeeems evidently to have another motion from weſt 
to eaſt ; by means of which, at the end of 363 
days, it comes again near the ſame ſtars from 
which it had removed for ſix months, and to which 
it was drawing near the other fix months. On this 
account, the ancient aſtronomers divided the ſea- 
ſons according to the ſtars which the fun meets in 
its annual courſe. They divided this courſe into 
twelve conſtellations, which are the twelve ſigns 
of the Zodiac, called the twelve houſes of the ſun; 
becauſe it ſeems to dwell a month in each of them. 
The ſummer begins with us when the ſun enters 
the ſign of Cancer, which happens the 21ſt or 22d 
of June. Tt is then that the ſun is raiſed at the 
higheſt above our horizon, and darts its rays almoſt 
directly upon us; and of courſe at that time be- 
gins the heat of ſummer, which always inereaſes 
in the following month, by degrees, as our globe 
is more heated by the burning rays of the ſun. 
This is the reaſon that for a month or ſix weeks 
after Midſummer is generally the hotteſt part of 
the year. Now, of all the ſtars in conjunction with 
the ſun, the dog- ſtar is the brighteſt ; loſt in the rays 
of the ſun, it diſappears from us for a month, as 
is the caſe with every ſtar which the fun meets in 
its courſe, and the month of its difappearing is 
the time called the dog-days. "Theſe obſervations 
would be of little importance, were it not to re- 
move a rooted prejudice among many people. An 

| 5 ancient 


— 


to ferment turn ſour ; when 
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ancient tradition attributes the heat uſually felt at 
this time to the influence of the dog- ſtar upon the 
earth and its inhabitants. This opinion is proved 
to be abſurd, from this circumſtance alone, that 
the concealment of the dog-ſtar, in the rays of the 
ſun, does not take place in the time we call dog- 
days. 'Thoſe days, properly ſpeaking, do not in 
reality begin till one month after, and they termi- 
nate towards the end of the next month.— When, 
therefore, in the ſuppoſed dog-days, things liable 

agnated waters dry 
up as well as the ſprings; when dogs and other 
animals are ſeized with madneſs ; when we are 
attacked with diſorders, which imprudence in hot 
weather draws upon us: this does not happen be- 
cauſe a ſtar conceals itſelf behind the ſun; it is 
the extreme heat of the air, at that ſeaſon, which 
is the, ſole cauſe of all thoſe effects. Whoever 
can ſuppoſe, that certain figures, which the ima- 
gination forms to itſelf in the ſky, can have any 
influence on our globe, and on the health and rea- 
fon of man, diſcovers great want of judgment. It 
is not the ſtars, it is generally ourſelves, which we 


ought to accuſe of the evils we ſuffer. Can we 


ſuppoſe an infinitely good Being, the Ruler of the 
world, to have created any thing in the heavens 
or in the earth, to be a torment and miſery to his 
creatures ? If we believe in ſuch as an inevitable 
fatality, we cannot admit or acknowledge a Crea- 
tor, the eſſence of wiſdom and goodneſs. Inſtead 
of being guilty of ſuch an error, let us glority 
„and ſecure our peace, by believing ourſelves 
to be under the protection of a merciful Father, 
contrary to whoſe will not even a hair can fall 
from our heads. | 
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LESSON. XCVIII. 


CONTEMPLATION OF A MEADOW, 


ARK and majeſtic woods, where the fir- 

tree raiſes its ſtately head, where the tufted 
oaks ſpread their ſhade : ye rivers which roll your 
{ilver waves through the grey mountains, it is not 
you I now mean to praiſe; it is the verdure and 
enamel of the fields which are now the objects of 
my contemplation. How many beauties preſent 
themſelves to the ſight, and how varied are they 
Millions of vegetables, millions of live creatures ! 
Some flying from flower to flower, while others 
creep and crawl in the dark labyrinths of the tufted 
grals. How ſoft the murmur of the limpid ſtream, 
whoſe banks are coyered with thick graſs, inter- 
mixed with flowers, which, bending over the water, 
trace their image in it. Behold that foreſt of 
waving herbs! What a mild luſtre the ſun caſts 
on thoſe different ſhades of green. Thoſe delicate 
plants, interwoven with 44 thus mix their ten- 


der foliage; or elſe proudly raiſe their heads above 


their companions, and diſplay flowers without per- 
fume ; whilſt the humble violet grows on barren 
hills, exhaling its ſweets around. Thus one often 
ſees the uſeful virtuous man in poverty, Whilſt 
the rich and great are clothed in ſumptuous ha- 
bits, waſting in idleneſs the bleſſings of the earth. 
Winged inſets purſue each other in the graſs. 
Sometimes ] loſe ſight of them in the verdure, and 
then again I ſee a ſwarm of them flying in the air, 
and ſporting in the rays of the ſun, hat other 
buzzing is this I hear? It is a ſwarm of young 
bees. They have lately flown from their diſtant 
home, and diſperſed over the gardens and fields. 


They are now gathering ſweet nectar from the 
K 6 flowers, 
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flowers, in order to carry it to their cells. There 
is not an idle one amongſt them. They fly from 
flower to flower; and, in ſeeking tffeir ſtores, they 


conceal their velvet heads in the cup of the flower, 


or elſe with labour penetrate into thoſe that are 
not yet unfolded. O how beautiful is nature ! 
The graſs and flowers grow luxurious; the trees 
are covered with foliage; the gentle zephyr ſa- 


lutes us; the flocks ſeek their paſture ; the tender 


bleating lambs ſkip and rejoice in their exiſtence ; 
innumerable blades of graſs rife up in this field, 
and to each point hangs a drop of dew. How 
many primroſes with their trembling leaves are 
here | What harmony in the notes of various birds 
from yonder hill! Every thing expreſſes ' joy. 
It reigns in the hills and dales, in woods-and in 
groves. Happy he whoſe innocent life paſſes 
away in performing his duty to his Maker, and in 
the enjoyment of the beauties of nature]! The whole 
creation ſmiles upon him, andjoy attends him where- 
ever he goes; his mind is ſerene as a calm ſummer- 
day; his affections are gentle and pure as the per- 
fume of the flowers around him. Happy he who 
in the beauties of nature traces the Creator, and 
devotes himſelf wholly to him! 4 


LESSON XCIX. 
VORACIOUS ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 


T is eaſier to exterminate wolves, lions, and 

other wild beaſts, than to extirpate inſects, 
when they ſwarm over a whole country. At Peru, 
a ſort of ant called chats is very injurious-to the 
inhabitants. Their lives would even be in danger, 
if they did not uſe precautions to deliver them- 
ſelves from theſe dreadful inſets, It is well 


known what caterpillars do totruit-trees, and mice 


to 
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to the fields. But however real theſe inconveni- 


ences may be, they do not authoriſe ſuch bitter 
complaints as we allow ourſelves to make ; com- 
laints in which ſelf-love has too great a part, 

We are pleaſed at obſerving that the creatures 
hurtful to us deſtroy one another. We think 
we have a right to take away the lives of ani- 
mals, either for our food, or for any other pur- 
poſe ; but cannot bear that they ſhould take any 
thing from us. We expect they ſhould ſerve 
for our ſubſiſtence, and will give up nothing to 
them. In reality, however, have we more right 
over the life of a gnat, than it has to a drop of 
our blood ? Beſides, in complaining of the vora- 
city of animals, we do not conſider that this plan 
of nature is not as diſadvantageous as it appears, 
In order to be convinced of this, we have only to 
conſider the animal kingdom in the whole. Such 
ſpecies which appear noxious to us.is, however, of 
real uſe ; and it would be very dangerous to attempt 
to deſtroy the race of them. few years ago, 
ſome inhabitants of the Engliſh colonies in America 
endeayoured to extirpate the Jays, or jackdaws, be- 
cauſe they fancied that theſe birds did much miſ- 
chief to the corn; but i proportion as the num- 
ber of jays diminiſhed, the people were ſtruck with 
the havock made by an enormous multitude of 
worms, caterpillars, and particularly the May-bugs, 
They ſoon ceaſed to perfecute the jays; and as 
foon as thoſe multiplied again, they put an end to 
this plague which had been the conſequence of their 

deſtruction. Some time ago a project was forme 
in Sweden to deſtroy the crows ; but they were 
obſerved in time, not only to fix on corn and plants, 
but alſo that they devoured the worms and cater- 
illars, which deſtroy the leaves or roots of vegeta- 
les. In North America they purſued the NN 
row violently ; but it happened from thence, bet 
; ine 
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the gnats increaſed to ſuch a degree in the marſhy 
countries, that they were obliged to leave a great 
deal of. land uncultivated. Pheaſant-hunting is ſo 
conſiderable in the ifte of Porcida, that it occa- 
ſioned the king of Naples to forbid the uſe of cats 
to the inhabitants. At the end of a few years the 
rats and mice increaſed ſo much, and did ſuch miſ- 
chief that this order was abgliſhed. And why 


ſhould we be ſo ſelfiſh as to envy creatures the ſmall 


art of our proviſions which they require for food? 
Could we poſlibly conſume all that nature pro- 
duces ? Shall we want any thing for our ſupport 
or pleaſure, becauſe the birds, the mice, aud. the 
inſets, help us to make uſe of the bleſſings which 
God grants in ſuch profuſion, and part of which 
would be waſted, were not the animals to feed on 
it. Inſtead of giving way to unjult complaints, let 
us rather in this acknowledge the wiſdom of our 
Creator. Every thing in nature is connected toge- 
gether; and we may be certain that it is for the 
wiſeſt purpoſes that they exiſt. 


— — 


LESSON C. THIRTY-FOURTH WEEE. 


THE BUILDINGS. OF THE BEAVERS, 


F a man, who had never heard of the beavers 


manner of building, had been ſhewn ſome. of 


their edifices, he would certainly have ſuppoſed 
them the work of ſkilful architects. The whole 
performance of theſe amphibious creatures is won- 
derful, and muſt fill every attentive obſerver with 
aſtoniſhment. The beavers chooſe a place to build 
on where they can have plenty of proviſions, and 
near a rivulct, in order to have a reſervoir of water 
to bathe in. They begin by making a dike. or bauk, 
which keeps the water. on a level with the firſt floor 


of. their houſe, This bank is ſometimes à prodi- 


gious 


2 
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gious work. It is about ten or twelve feet thick 
at bottom. It goes ſloping, and inſenſibly dimi- 
niſhing towards the top, till it becomes no more 
than two feet. The only materials for this dike 
are wood and clay. The beavers cut through 
pieces of wood, as thick as an arm, with wonder- 
ful eaſe. They fix theſe into the ground, very 
cloſe to each other, and interweave between ſmaller 
and more fupple pieces of wood. But as the Water 
would get through, and their watering- place would 
be empty, they have recourſe to clay, which 
they know where to find, and with which they 
fill all the ſpaces within and without, ſo that 
the water cannot run through. In proportion 
as the water riſes, they continue to raiſe the 
dike. The bank of tha watering-place being 
finiſhed, they labour at their houſes, which are 
round or oval buildings, divided iyto-three ſtories, 
raiſed one above another: one of them is. below 
the dike, and generally full of water; the other 
two are above it. "They fix theſe little buildings 
in a very ſtrong and firm manner on the edge of 
the watering-place, and. always - by. ſtories, in 
order to mount higher, in caſe the water ſhould 
riſe. If they find a little iſland near the watering- 
place, they build their houſes upon it, which is 
then more ſolid, and they are leſs incommoded by 
water, in which they cannot long remain, They 
make two doors at the bottom to go out into the 
water. One. leads them to their bathing-place : 
the other is a pallage to the place where they carry 
all the dirt, &c. from theix upper apartments. 
They have a third door, higher up, for fear of 
being taken when the ice ſtops up the lower doors. 
They ſometimes build their houſes entirely on dry 
ground, and make ditches five or ſix feet deep, to 
get to the water. They uſe the ſame indultry, 
and the Tame materials, for the buildings as = 
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the dikes. The walls are perpendicular, and two 


feet thick. They cut off with their teeth the ends 
of wood which go beyond the level of the wall, 
then, mixing clay with dry herbs, they make a 
compoſition of it, with which they plaſter both 
inſide and ouſide of the work, by the help of their 
tail. The inſide of the houſe is arched ; and the 
ſize is in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 
With their teeth they cut all the wood they require 
for building; they make uſe of their fore-feet to 
dig the ground, and to ſoften and mix the clay; 


their tail ſupplies the place of a wheel-barrow to 


carry their mortar or clay, and afterwards ſerves 
as a trowel to plaſter it on. 

The works of the beaver have, then, the greateſt 
reſemblance with thoſe of man ; of all animals we 
know, they come the neareſt to human reaſon; We 


need only obſerve them, to be convinced that beaſts 


are not mere machines, but that all their actions 
and motions are directed by a higher principle. 


” 


LESSON CI. 


ANIMALS CONSIDERED .AS EXAMPLES TO 
MANKIND OF VICES AND VIRTUES. 


1 ſtudy of animated nature furniſhes us 
with many pleaſing ideas; eſpecially as it 
gives us every where proofs of the Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs: but I do not know whether we at- 
tend as much as we ought to the leſſons of mora- 


lity it ſeems intended to convey. It is remarkable 


that compaſſion belongs to man alone. In God is 
mercy, mercy free and infinite: in man com- 
paſſion for all created beings. In the brute-crea- 
tion ſome few inſtances of affection are found; 
no compaſſion properly ſo called; no free diſinte- 


Teſted pity. Some virtues the brute creatures, eſpe- 
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cially the domeſtic animals, may teach us; and 
doubtleſs they were intended to do ſo. The inno- 
cent lamb, in a language more powerful than 
words, inſtructs us to practiſe the gentle meek arts 
of perſuaſion. The obedient ox and cow incul- 
cate mild ſubmiſſion; The afs is an example of 
patience ; the generous horſe of activity, and apt- 
neſs to receive inſtruction. The dog is an exam- 
ple of fidelity and kind attention; the cat of various 
domeſtic virtues. - Friendſhip ſeems unknown, or 
but faintly expreſſed amongſt animals, excepting 
dogs and horſes; and in them it is chiefly towards 
man. The vices. which the dumb animals teach 
us to avoid are much greater, and more in number, 
tham their virtues. The gluttony and ſloth of the 
hog we deteſt. Phe pride and ill- nature of the 
peacock we "diſlike as much as his voice. The 
turkey is à pattern of all the'vices in man; and is 
an exception as well as the hog, to the moral cha- 
rafter of the domeſtic beaſts aud birds. 
Though what is here mentioned may be ſtyled 
gommon place, yet fo long as mankind are inat- 
tentive, ſuch things may properly be pointed out, 
and much more might be ſaid. The beaver, if 
contraſted: with that horrible creature called the 
lutton, the bee with the waſp, the ant with the 
feſh-fly, would teach us, as well as the domeſtic 
animals, to do good, and avoid evil. But the ſub- 
ject is almoſt inexhauſtible. I will therefore con- 
conclude with a part of the creation more nume- 
rous perhaps than all the reſt put together; I mean 
the filh, both thoſe with ſcales, and thoſe which 
have ſhells, they ſeem to travel in vaſt bodies, not 
from any love of ſociety, but merely hecauſe they 
are born in the ſame or in neighbouring ſitua- 
tions, and live on the ſame food, which they find 
near the coaſts where they themſelves are to 


feed us, 
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| LESSON CII. 


SENSITIVE PLANTS. 


E obſerve certain motions in-plants, which 
make it doubtful whether they have ſen- 
ſibility or not. There are vegetables, the flowers 
and leaves of which contract and ſhrink from the 
touch. We ſee others, which open and cloſe their 
flowers at certain fixed hours of the day, ſo regu- 
larly as to mark the time very exactly. Others 
take a ſingular form in the night, and told them- 
ſelves up. Theſe motions in the plants are the 
ſame, whether they are in the open air, or ſhut 
up in a cloſe room. Thoſe which always live un- 
der water, raiſe theis heads above it in the time of 
ſeeding. | The movements of a marſhy plant diſco- 
vered lately in Carolina are ſtill more ſingular: the 
upper fide and edge of its round leaves are covered 
with a number of notches, which are extremely 
irritable; when an inſect chances to creep on this 
upper ide, the leaf folds it up cloſe, and preſſes it 
to death, and then opens itſelf again. We may 
every day obſerve certain regular motions in ſome 
of the plants in our gardens. The tulips blow in 
fine weather, but they cloſe again when it rains, or 
at ſun- ſet. Scotch vegetables, ſuch as peaſe and 
beans, open their huſks when they grow dry, and 
roll up like chips. Wild oats, when put on a 
table, often move of. themſelves, particularly if 
they have been made warm in the band Do we 
not allo obſerve the ſun- flower, and ſcveral other 

lants, always turned towards the ſun? Theſe are 
undeniable facts, Which any body may caſily expe- 
rience. From thence it was wiſhed to draw a con- 
cluſion, that there was ſome ſenſibility in plants; 
and it 1s true, that the above-mentioned facts give 
fome 
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ſome degree of probability to that opinion. But, 
on the other hand, there has not been any other 
mark of ſenſibility diſcovered in plants; every thing 
appears abſolutely mechanical in them. We plant 
a ſhrub, and deſtroy it, without obſerving any ana- 
logy between the animal and it. We obſerve a 
plant ſhoot, grow, bloſſom, and turn to ſeed, as 
we obſerve the hand of a watch run over all the 
points of the dial. The moſt exact anatomy of a 
plant does not diſcover any organ the leaſt reſem- 
bling the feat of animal ſenſibility. When we 
oppole theſe obſervations to thoſe from whence the 
ſenſibility of plants may be inferred, we remain in 
doubt, and know not how to explain the dbove- 
mentiohed phenomena, Perhaps, all we obſerve 
in regard to the motions of plants may only proceed 
from the conſtruction of ſome of their fibres, which 
ſometimes contract, and ſometimes expand. Per- 
haps the ſubtile exhalations of our bodies cauſe the 
ſenſitive plants to ſhrink when we touch them. 
But it may alſo poſlibly be, that all nature being 
linked, the firſt degree of ſenſation may ſubſiſt in 
certain plants; as indeed the ſtep is very narrow 
between the plant and the muſcle ſhell-fiſh. 'T here- 
tore, ſenſibility may perhaps extend even to plants, 
at leaſt to thoſe neareſt to the animal. 

Behold, how very imperfect our knowledge is on 
theſe ſubjects! All is mere conjecture; yet we 
know enough to ſatisfy a reaſonable curioſity. Let 
us endeavour to apply the knowledge we have, 
without loſing time in ſpeculations more curious 
than uſeful; and without aiming at underſtanding 
what may perhaps be reſerved for thoſe who come 
after us, or even to eternity itſelf. 


— 
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1 VARIETY OF PLANTS, fed 


NE of the things moſt worthy our admi- dif 


ration in the vegetable kingdom, is the great fog 

| variety of plants. They are varied in reſpect to 1 
| their parts, their production, their properties, and ww 
qualities. The manner in which ſome plants be- th 
h come fruitful is ſtill very obſcure. It is little in 
known, for example, how it operates in moſs, Go 
# muſhrooms, and fern. There are plants which of 
4 ſhew us ſingular monſtroſities: there are flowers ** 
| which have no heads; there are ſome, from the ha 
middle of which ſpring out other flowers.- Certain 

plants, called ſoporiferous, which turn at night dif- Is 

terently from what they do in the day. Others turn off 

| towards the ſun ; others ſhrink and contract when oy 
1 we touch them. There are flowers which open 0 
Th and ſliut at certain regular hours. Some ſhoot up, di 
| bloſſom, bear fruit, and drop their leaves, ſooner 0 


than others. All plants are originally wild; that L, 
is, they grow without culture, The Creator aſ- 
ſigned for plants a climate adapted to their nature ”" 
and purpoſes, and where they ſhould arrive at the 
greateſt perfection. But thoſe Which are exotic 
may be naturalized with us, and made to ſucceed 
very well, ee care is taken to procure for 
them the degree of heat their nature requires. 
What particularly charms the eye is the variety of 
forms and colours in plants. Let even the different 
ſorts of the ſame ſpecies be compared, and we 
cannot but admire the aſtoniſhing variety of models 
in the vegetable world. We 'ſtep with wonder 
from the truffle to the ſenſitive plant, from the 
. muſhroom to the carnation, from the acorn to the 
lilac, from the neſſoch to the roſe-tree, from moſs 
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to the cherry-tree, from the morel to the oak, from 
the miſletoe to the orange-tree, from the ivy to the 
fir. If we conſider the numerous ſorts of muſh- 
rooms, or the kind of plants which we call imper- 
fect, we cannot but admire the fertility of nature 
in the production of thoſe vegetables, which are ſo 
different in form from the others, that we can 
ſcarce rank them among plants. If we afterwards 
riſe ſome ſteps up the chain of plants, we behold 
with pleaſure the degrees of thoſe with ſtalks, from 
the graſs which grows between the ſtones; to that 
ineſtimable plant to which we owe our principal 
food. We, in the next place, obferve the variety 
of creeping 2 from the tender bind-weed to 
the vine. e cannot too much admire the perfect 
harmony, as well as the variety of the works of 
nature. Every plant, from the hyſſop, which grows 
on walls, to the cedar of Lebanon, have the ſame 
eſſential parts. A little herb is as complete a plant 
as they moſt beautitul roſe, and the roſe is not leſs 
ſo than the fineſt oak. Though each ſpecies is 
diſtinct from the other, all belong to the ſame 
ſource ; all obſerve the ſame general laws of growth. 
Let us acknowledge the greatneſs of that power, 
who produced and ſupports fo great a variety in the 
vegetable kingdom. | 


— 
LESSON CIV. 


DIVISION OF THE EARTH, 


LL the known countries of the earth are di- 
vided into four principal parts, Europe, Alia, 
Africa, and America. Europe is the ſmalleſt. The 
Europeans, however, poſſeſs ſome countries in the 
three-other parts of the world, and have ſubdued 


near one half of the earth. They travel * 
our 
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four quarters of the globe, and trade with all the 
different countries; nor do we know of people ſo 
well informed, or who cultivate the-arts and ſciences 
with more ſucceſs. Europe is the only part of the 
earth which is every where cultivated, and covered 
with towns and villages ; the only place where the 
inhabitants keep up a conſtant intercourſe, and pro- 
feſs nearly the ſame religion. The three other 
parts are inhabited by a multitude of different na- 
tions, which have no connexion with one another ; 
who are ſcarce acquainted ; and who differ greatly 
in ther manners, way of living, and in their reli- 
gion.—Alſia is the largeſt known continent: as the 
countries that are in the interior of this part of the 
world do not enjoy the cool fea breezes, as they are 
not watered by many rivers, as they have vaſt 

lains and barren mountains, the heat and cold are 
in the extreme. Some parts of Aſia are only in- 
habited by people, who in the morning pull down 
their towns and villages to carry them ſome miles 
further, and build them up again at night in an 
hour. It ſeems as if nature had made this wan- 
dering and unſettled life neceſſary ; and intended, 
that the eſtabliſhment, laws, and government of 
theſe people ſhould be leſs durable, and more ſub- 
ject to change, than elſewhere. The other people 
of Aſia often fuffer greatly from the reſtleſs and 
unquiet character of theſe wandering nations. The 
northern parts, which are full of lakes, marſhes, 
and foreſts, have never been regularly inhabited ; 
but the ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern countries 
are the fineſt in the world, and are wondertully ter- 
tile, producing the neceſſaries of life in great abun- 
dance. Next to Alia, Africa is the largeſt part of 
our hemiſphere, ſince it is a thouſand leagues 9 
As it is under the torrid zone, there are immenſe 
ſandy deſerts, mountains of prodigious height, fo- 
reſts inhabiting monſters of various ſorts. The op- 
: preſlive 
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preſſive heat enervates and weakens every faculty 
of Europeans, to whom the innermoſt parts of 
Africa are ſtill unknown. America was not diſ- 
covered by the Europeans till within ſome centu- 
ries. It is divided into two continents, ſeparated 
only by a very narrow iſthmus, or neck of land, 
and ſurrounded by a great many iſlands. The cold 
climate of the northern part, its few productions, 
and its diſtance from inhabited countries, prevent 
its being entirely known as yet; but we have every 
reaſon to believe, that the natives are uncivilized. 
The earth there is ſtill covered with foreſts and 
marſhes ; and hitherto the Europeans have only 
cultivated the eaſtern coaſts. In the ſouth of 
America there were formerly ſome great nations. 
The remainder was inhabited by ſavages. It is the 
country for ſerpents, reptiles, and infects, which 
are much larger there than in Europe. It may be 
ſaid, on the whole, that America is the country of 
greateſt extent, but with the feweſt inhabitants. 

If we reckon the number: of leagues theſe four 
parts of the globe occupy, their ſize will appear 
very conſiderable; and yet all the known countries 
make but a fourth part of this earth. And as we 
know but little of the worlds above us, let us at 
lealt endeavour to know that which we inhabit, 
and to turn that knowledge to the glory; of the 
Almighty. 225 


LESSON CV. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON SEEING A FIELD OF 
CORN. 


HIS field was lately expoſed to great danger, 
impetuous winds whiltled round it, and the 


ſtorms often threatened to beat down and deſtroy 
| the 
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the wheat. However, Providence has preſerved it 
hitherto. It is thus that the ſtorms of affli®tion. 
often threaten to overwhelm us. But this very 
tempeſt is neceſſary : it purifies and roots out the 
tares of vice. In the midſt of trouble and ſorrow, 
our knowledge, faith, and humility, increaſe and 
ſtrengthen. It is true, that, like the weak ear of 
corn, we ſometimes bend and are bowed down to 
the ground ; but the merciful hand of our. Father 
ſupports and raiſes us up again. Towards harveſt 
time, the corn ripens faſt. The dew, the heat of 
the fun, and the rain, all combine to haſten it. 
Oh! may we, from day today, grow ripe for hea- 
ven. May all the events of our lives lead to that 
falutary end. Whatever be our ſituation here; 
whether the ſun ſhines upon-us, or-is wrapt up in 
clouds; whether our days be gloomy or ſerene; no 
matter, provided all concur to increaſe our piety, 
and diſpoſe us better for eternity. It is very re- 
markable, that the ears of corn loaded with grain 
differ conſiderably in height from thoſe that are poor 
and thin. The latter are upright, riſe high, and 
overlook the whole field; whereas the others bend 
under their own weight. Behold the emblem of 
two ſorts of men! The vain and preſumptuous, 
who do but little, ſet themſelves above others, and 
look with contempt on the truly humble. A fooliſh 
preſumption blinds them, and makes them deſpiſe 
the means of ſalvation. "Thoſe, on the contrary, 
who are rich in virtue and good works, humbly 
bend down like the-well-filled ears of corn, How 
many tares and weeds are mixed with the corn! 
Such is the ſituation of a Chriſtian in this world. 
There is always a mixture in him of good and bad 
qualities, and his corrupted nature, like the tares, 
often interrupts the progreſs of virtue. A field of 
corn is not only the, image of one individual, but 
alſo of che church in general. The profane _ 

4 | the 
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the wicked often, by their bad example, ſow tares 
in a field where there ought to be none but good 


ſeed. The great Lord of the field permits the 


tares to remain ſome time. He tries patience and 
forbearance ; and it will not be till the time of 
harveſt, in the great day of retribution, that he 
will give free courſe to his juſtice. Behold with 
what eagerneſs the country people run to gather the 
fruits of the earth! The ſcythe cuts all before 
them. Thus death ſweeps all away, the high and 
the low, the ſaint and the ſinner. Then let us 
hope we ſhall meet in the bleſſed ſociety of angels! 
That we. ſhall gratefully recolle& our paſt labour 
and pain, the dangers and ſtorms we had expe- 
rienced, and that we may be able to raiſe our voices 
with one accord to bleſs the beneficent Father who 
watched over us. May this ſweet hope ſupport us 
in the time of trouble. Let it comfort us in our 
ſorrow, and make us wait with patience for the 


day of harveſt, 
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THE BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF THE BU r- 
TERFLIES. 


E T us reflect on theſe little creatures before 

they are gone. Perhaps our obſervations will 
intereſt both the heart and the mind. Of ſome the 
dreſs is plain and ſimple; others have a few ortia- 
ments on their wings; but ſome have à profuſion, 
and are all over covered with them. How beauti- 
ful the ſhades variegate! With what delicacy has 
natured penciled them! But, however great our 
admiration in ſeeing this inſect with the naked eye, 
how much it increaſes when examined through a 
microſcope ? Would any one ever have imagined, 
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that'the wings of butterflies were covered with fea- 
thers; and yet _— is more certain, What is 
commonly called duſt, is found in reality to be 
feathers. There is as much ſymmetry, in their 
conſtruction and form, as there is beauty in their 
colours. The parts which make the centre of 
theſe little feathers, and are next to the wing, are 
the ſtrongeſt. Thoſe, on the contrary, which 
form the exterior circumference, are much more 
delicate, and moſt wonderfully fine. All theſe 
feathers have quills at bottom; but the upper part 
of them is more tranſparent than the quills. If 
the wing is touched roughly, the moſt delicate 
part of the feathers is deltroyed by it ; but if all 
that wecall duſt ſhould be rubbed off, there would 
only remain a fine tranſparent ſkin, in Which we 
might diſtinguiſh the little cells, or hollows, 
wherein were ſtuck the quill of each feather. This 
ſkin, from the manner in which it is compoſed, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt” of the wing, 
nearly as we diſtinguiſh a fine lace from the linen 
on which it is ſewed ; it is more porous, more 


delicate, and ſcems as if embroidered with a needle. 


Laſtly, it is edged with a fringe, regular, and ex- 
quiſitely fine. What are our moſt elegant dreſſes, 
in compariſon with that which nature has given 
to this inſet? How very delicate does a fine cam- 
bric appear to us]! How fine the threads, how re- 

lar the weaving ; and yet, through the micro- 
— they appear like pack thread; and we ſhould 
rather —— they were interwoven by a baſket- 
maker, than produced from the loom of a good 
weaver : yet this beautiful inſe& proceeds from a 
mean looking worm. How much it has changed, 
ſince in the form off a reptile, it crawled in the 
duſt, in danger of being cruſhed! In this extraor- 
dinary inſect, we may ſee the emblem of the tranſ- 
formation which awaits us. A day will come, 
| when, 
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when, quitting our preſent form, we ſhall ceaſe 
to crawl upon the earth. Being made perfect, and 
_y nothing to ſet bounds to our flight, we may 
then ſoar beyond the ſtars themſelves. 
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THE FORMICA LEO, OR LION ANT. 


N O inſect is more famous for its dexterity than 
;N the formice leo, although its form promiſes 
nothing extraordinary. It is ſomething like the 
wood-louſe. It has ſix feet, and its body (which 
is compoſed of ſeveral membraneous rings) termi- 
nates in a point. Its flat ſquare head is armed with 


two moving hooped horns, the ſingular couſtruction 


of which thews how admirable nature is, even in 
its ſmalleſt works. This inſect is the moſt cun- 
ning and dangerous enemy the ant has. The plans 
he forms to catch his prey are moſt ingenious. 
He undermines a piece of ground, in the ſhape of 
a funnel, in order to ſtay at the bottom of it, and 
draw down any ants which may chance to come to 
the brink of this precipice. The method of digging 
it is, firſt to trace a circular ridge in the ſand, 
exactly the ſize of the funnel, the diameter of 
which is always equal to the depth he chooſes to 
make it. When he has fixed on the ſize of this 
opening, and traced the firſt ridge, he immedi- 
ately digs a ſecond, concentric to the other, in 
order to throw out all the ſand encloſed in the firſt 
circle. He performs all this with his head, which 
is like a ſhovel : the flat and ſquare ſhape makes it 
fit for the purpoſe. He alſo takes up ſand with 
one of his fore-teet, and throws it over the firſt 
ridge; and this he repeats till he has got to a cer- 
tain depth in the ſand. Sometimes in digging he 

La meets 
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meets grains of ſand rather large, or little bits of 
dry earth which he cannot bear in his funnel, and 
gets rid of it by a quick well meaſured motion of 
is head. If he finds ſtill larger pieces, he endea- 
deavours to put them away with his back; and he 
is ſo earneſt in this labour, that he repeats it fix 
or ſeven times: His traps once laid, he is on his 
watch. Quite ſtill and concealed at the bottom of 
the hole which he has dug, he there waits for the 
rey which he could not purſue. If an ant comes to 
the brink of the precipice, it ſeldom fails of falling 
to the bottom, becauſe the edge goes ſloping, and 
the loſe ſand which gives way under his feet, 
draws down the inſe& into the power of his enemy, 
who drags him with his horns under the ſand, and 
feaſts upon him. When there remains nothing 
but the dry carcaſe, he throws it out of the-hole ; 
and if the bank is hurt at the top, he put it in 
order again, and lies in ambuſh as before. He 
does not always ſucceed in catching” his prey the 
moment it falls. It often eſcapes, and endeavours 
to run up again to the top ; but then the formica leo 
works with his head, and throws up a ſhower of 
fand higher than the ant, which drives it down 
again into the hole. All the actions of this little 
animal contain ſuch wonderfu: art, that we can 
ſcarce tire of examining him. He prepares the 
hole even before he ſees the inſect deſtined to be- 
come his food, and yet his actions are fo regulated, 
that they prove the ſureſt means of providing for 
his ſubſiſtence. How could ſuch an inactive crea- 
ture as this catch his prey ſo well as, by digging 
in los ſand, and giving a ſloping form to the 
hole he makes, and then covering with a ſhower of 
ſand the inſect which falls into it? All its actions 
have fixed principles, by which he is directed. His 
ditch ought to be dug in the ſand, or it would not 
be adapted for attracting his prey. According to 
| the 
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the make of his body, he is obliged to work back- 
wards, and to make uſe of his horns as tongs to 
throw up the ſand to the edge of the funnel. 

The inſtin& which dire&s this inſect, diſcovers. 
to us a Firſt Cauſe, whoſe foreſight knew and or- 
dained all that was neceſſary for the preſervation 
and welfare of this animal. The dexterity it ſhews 
is not the effect of experience or practice: it is 
born with it. We muſt therefore Rk its ſource 
in that Great Being who proportions the inſtinct 

Ae they require. 


— — 
LESSON CVIII. 
THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SOUND. 


At L ſounds are produced by means of the air; 
but it is neceſſary for that purpoſe that the 
air ſhould be in motion. It is not that every 
movement of the air occaſiotis a ſound ; for if this 
was the caſe, all wind muſt be, attended by a: 
noiſe. In order to form a ſound, the air muſt 
be ſuddenly compreſſed ; and muſt dilate- and ex- 
tend again by its elaſtic power. This occaſions a 
kind of trembling undulation, ſomething like that 
of the waves and circles occalioned by throwing 
a ſtone into the water. But if this undulating mo- 
tion was only to be effected by the particles of air 
being compreſſed, the found would never reach our 
ears. It is neceſſary that the ſonorous bodies, after 
making impreſſion on the contiguous air, ſhould 
continue that impreſſion from particle to particle 
all about us. By this means the particles of air 
reach our ear, and we have a perception of ſound. 
This progreſs is made with prodigious ſwiftneſs. 
Sound goes a thouſand feet in a — of time, 
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and conſequently a German league in twenty ſe- 
conds, It is very remarkable that a weak found 
propagates as quick as a loud one. The motion of 
the air, however, is ſtronger when the ſound is 
ſtronger, becauſe a greater maſs of air is put in 
motion. A thin elaitic membrane, ſtretched at the 
bottom of the ear like a drum, receives the vibra- 
tions of the air; and by that means we have the 
power of diſtinguiſhing ſounds. If there were no 
ſounds, all mankind would be dumb, and we ſhould 
be as ignorant as a child before it can ſpeak ; but by 
means of ſounds, every creature can expreſs its 
wants and its enjoyments. But if we inquire, how 
it is that, when we pronounce a word, it creates 
in us the idea of a word, and not a mere ſound, or 
how a tone can act upon our ſouls, and produce 
ſo many different ſenſations, - we are obliged to 
acknowledge our ignorance of all this. Itis enough 
for us to be convinced by this, as by every thing 
elſe, of the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator. 


4 — a 

LESSON CIX. THIRTY-SEVENTH 
WEEK. 

THE MYSTERIES OF NATURE. 


Grabs men attempt to penetrate into the 
cauſes of the effects daily under their obſer- 
vation, they are obliged to acknowledge how limit- 
ed their underſtandings are. Tt here are a great num- 
ber of effects in nature concealed from us; and 
thoſe which we are able to explain have ftill- fome 
obſcurity in them, which reminds us that we are but 
men. We hear the wind whiltle ; we experience 


# 1, 


its great and its different effects; but we know. not 
exactly what produces it, what increaſes its vio- 
lence, or what abates it. From a little grain, we 
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behold graſs ſpring up, ſtalks and ears of corn; 
but we are ignorant how it is done. We ſtill leſs 
comprehend, how from a little fruit-{tone there 
can grow a plant, and then a great tree, under, 
whole ſhade the birds make their neſts ; which tree 
is covered with leaves and bloſſoms, to ſhade us, 
and afford us fruit to eat, and wood for our uſe and 
convenience. We behold the wonderful effects of 
the loadſtone, and we believe there mult be a cer- 
tain matter which, operates in it; but whether it 
acts by an attractive force peculiar to itſelf, or 
whether it circulates continually round the load- 
ſtone, and forms a ſort of vortex, is what we can- 
not decide. We feel the cold, but no man has yet 
diſcovered what occaſions it. Nature at every ſtep 
preſents us wonders which confound us; and what- 
ever reſearches, whatever diſcoveries, we have 
made, there ſtill remains many things we cannot 
comprehend. It is true, we ſometimes are able to 
give happy explanations of certain phenomena; 
but the principles, the firſt ſprings, their nature 
and manner m4 operating, are certainly above the 
ſphere of our underſtanding. 

The myſteries of nature afford us daily leſſons of 
wiſdom, in regard to the myſteries of religion. 
In nature, God has placed within our reach the 
means of paſſing our temporal lives happily, al- 
though he has concealed the cauſes from our ſight. 
Thus, in the kingdom of grace, he furniſhes us 
with means of arriving at a ſpiritual and everlaſt- 
ing life, though the manner in which they ope- 
rate remains concealed from us. Would any one 
refuſe to eat and drink, till he knew how it is 
that food gives him ſtrength, and preſerves his 
life? Or would he neither ſow nor plant for want 
of having a juſt idea of the manner in which-ve- 
getation operates? If. we find things which we 
cannot comprehend, or thoroughly - know, let us 
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receive them with humility, and acknowledge the 
weakneſs of our underſtanding. The advantage 
they are to us, when we make a good uſe of them, 
convinces us they are the work of a Being infi- 
nitely wiſe and beneficent ; and this is ſufficient 
for us to know. 


1 
send CK. 


FISH. 


\ HO that had never ſeen. fiſh would have 
believed there were ſuch creatures? If a 
naturaliſt only knew animals that walk and breathe 
on land, as the rein-deer does, and was told that 
there were creatures in the water, ſo formed as to 
live, move, multiply, and to fulfil every animal 
function in that element with eaſe and pleaſure, 
would he not treat it as a fiction; and conclude, 
from the effect on our bodies, when plunged in 
water, that it is abſolutely impoſſible to live in that 
ſituation. It is certain, that the way in which fiſh 
live, their conſtruction, motion, &c. are quite 
wonderful, and afford freſh proofs of the omnipo- 
tence and infinite wiſdom of our Sovereign Creator, 
To enable theſe creatures to live in water, it was 
neceſſary to form their bodies in eſſential points, 
very different from thoſe of land- animals; and we 
accordingly find this the caſe, in fiſh, both within 
and without. Why has the Creator given to moſt 
fiſh a lender thin body, flattened at the ſides, and 
always a little pointed at the head, if it is not that 
they ſhould ſwim, and cut their way better in the 
water? Why are they covered with ſcales of a 
horny ſubſtance, if it is not to preſerve their bodies 
from being hurt by the preſſure of the water? Why 
are ſeveral forts of fiſh (particularly thoſe without 
F BY . ſcales) 
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ſcales) enveloped with a fat and oily ſubſtance, if 


a is not to preſerve them from putrefaction, and 
to guard them from cold? Why are the fiſh- bones 
ſo different from other bones, if it is not to make 
their bodies more flexible ? Why are the eyes of 
fiſh ſunk into the head, if it is not to guard them 
better from being hurt? It is evident, that in the 
formation of all thoſe parts, the Creator has con- 
ſidered the wãy of life and deſtination of theſe ani- 
mals. But there are ſtill more wonderful circum- 
ſtances in their conſtruction. The fins are almoſt 
their only limbs, and yet are ſufficient to perform 
all their motions. By means of the tail-fins, they 
move forward; the back-fin dire&s the motion of 
the body ; they raiſe themſelves up by the breaſt-fin, 
and that of the ſtomach ſerves to balance them. 
The gills are their organs of reſpiration. Theſe 
are behind their head. There are = on each ſide, 
the uppermoſt of which are the largeſt. They are 
continually ſwallowing water through their mouths, 
which is their drawing in of breath, and they caſt 
it through their gills, which is-their way of breath- 
ing out again. The blood which comes from — 
heart, and flows into the veins of the gills, dbes 
not return back to the heart through the lun 
as in land-animals, but it is directh diſpe 0 
throughout all parts of the body. e of the or 
gans moſt neceſſary to fiſh in — is the blad- 
der of air in their ſtomach. By means of this 
bladder they make their body more or leſs heavy. 
When this vein ſwells and extends, they. become 
lighter, can raiſe themſelves, and ſwim to the ſur- 
face of the water. When it contracts, and the air 
is thereby compreſſed, the body becomes heavier 
than the water, and conſequently ſinks down. The 
prodigious quantity of fiſh, with the great variety 
of ſhape and ſize, is worthy admiration, In Ger- 
many alone there are above four hundred ſpecies: 
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of fiſh; and who can count the numbers there are 
of each ſpecies? The very largeſt, as well as the 
ſmalleſt, of animals, are to be found amongſt fiſh. 
Which then ought we moſt to admire in all this, 
the power and wiſdom of the Creator in the form- 
ing and preſerving of theſe animals, or his goodneſs 
in giving them for our uſe. | 


— _ 


| LESSON CXI. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON THE HUMAN 
BODY. 

| RMERLY there were imputed to the moon 
certain influences upon the body, which were 
only calculated to raiſe ſuperſtition and groundleſs 
fears. The gardener would not plant till he had 
conſulted the moon. The ploughman deferred 
ſowing till he was certain of its — influence. 
Sick people attended, with ſuperſtitious exactneſs, 
to the changes of the moon; and the phyſicians 
themſelves obſerved it in their preſcriptions. By 
degrees theſe prejudices have been removed. This 
is one of the advantages the preſent age has over 
the former. It is our duty to make it ſtill more 
univerſal, and to endeavour to baniſh as much as 
- we can the old ſuperſtitions. In regard to the 
influence of the moon. on our bodies, the ſafeſt 
way is to preſerve a medium: for as it would be 
irrational to attribute to that planet too great a 
er over the human body, fo it would be no leſs 
raſh to deny it any effect. It mult in reality be 
allowed, that the moon occaſions great changes in 
the air, and of courſe may produce ſome in our 
bodies. The moon cauſes fuch conſiderable alte- 
ration and motion in the higher atmoſphere, that 
earthquakes, winds, heat, cold, vapours, and fps, 
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reſult from thence ; and in that caſe, the health of 
our body will, in a great meaſure, depend-on the 
influence of the moon. The power this planet 
has over the human body is founded on an unde- 
niable principle, which is, that our health greatly 
depends on the weather, and the ſort of air we 
breathe ; and it is certain that the moon cauſes many 
alterations in the atmoſphere. Perhaps there may 
be even a flux and a reflux in the human body occa- 
ſioned by the moon, like that in the air and fea. 
In general, it is a principle we ought to admit, 
to the glory -of our Creator, that throughout all 
natural things there are certain connexions, which. 
influence in different ways the animal economy. 
There are without doubt many wonders in the 
atmoſphere, ſtill remaining unknown to us, which 
cauſe - many conſiderable revolutions. in nature. 
Who knows if ſome of the phenomena of the na- 
tural world, which we do not think of, or which 
we attribute to other cauſes, may not depend on the 
moon? Perhaps the light it affords us in the night 
is one of the leaſt of the purpoſes for which the 
Almighty formed this planet. Perhaps its being 
ſo near our earth was to produce certain effects on 
us, which the other celeſtial bodies, from their 
diſtance, could not do. It is at leaſt certain, that 
every thing in the univerſe has relation more or leſs 
remote from our globe. And this is what renders 
the world a maſter- piece of the Divine Wiſdom. 


LESSON. CxII THIRTY-EIGHTH! ' 
WEEK. 
THE IGNIS' FATUUS:- 
HE Ignis Fatuus are little light flames, which: 


play in the air, only a few feet from the 


ground,. and appear 9 here and there,, and 


every 
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every where. Theſe fires ſeem ſometimes to dif. 
appear and go out all at once, probably when 
buſhes or trees conceal their light, but they kindle 
again immediately in other places. They are not 
common in cold countries; and it is ſaid that in 
winter they chiefly appear in marſhy places. In 
Spain, Italy, and other hot countries, they are 
known at all ſeaſons; and neither rain nor wind 
extinguiſhes them. They are frequently ſeen where 
there are putrid plants, or animal matter, as in 
church-yards, ſhores, rich and marſhy ground. 


There have been too few experiments made on 


theſe ſorts of ethereal fires, to determine preciſely 
as to the nature of them. But the places where 
they are generally ſeen may give riſe to probable 
conjectures ; for as they ſcarcely ever appear but 
in marſhy countries, it-is natural to ſuppoſe them 
ſulphureous vapours which take fire. It is known, 
that carcaſſes and rotten plants ſometimes caſt out 
light. Perhaps vapours condenſed. by the cold of 
the night take the appearance of the Ignis Fatuus. 
Perhaps it may be the effect of a ſlight electricity 
produced by the interior motion of the vapours 
which riſe in the air. Horſes, dogs, cats, and 
even men, may become ſo electrical as to caſt out 
ſparks of fire, when they are rubbed, or otherwiſe 

ut in motion. May not this be the caſe with 

me parts of the earth? It may ſo happen, that, 
in ſome circumſtances, a field ſhall be electrified 
in fome parts of it, and then it is not ſurpriſing 
that it ſhould appear luminous. Even the air may 
occaſion the Ignis Fatuus, when it is electrified 
to a certain degree. If the manner of their being 


produced is ſtil] doubtful, we-are certain, at leaſt, 


that they proceed from natural cauſes, and conſe- 

uently are not obliged to have recourſe to ſuper- 
flition. What may have given rife to this ſuper- 
ſtitious idea, is the obſerving that the Ignis Fatuus 
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follows all the ways of the wind, and thus flies 
from thoſe who purſue it; and, on the contrary, 
follows thoſe who try to avoid it, and fixes on car- 
riages which go ſwiftly. But the reaſon of this 
phenomenon is very evident : for the perſon who 
purſues this flame drives the air, and conſequently 
the fire before him: whereas the perſon who flies 
leaves an empty ſpace, which the ambient air fills 
up continually. This produces a current of air 
between him and the fire, and of courſe draws it 
after him. This is the reaſon we obſerve it ſtop 
when the perſon ceaſes to run. How much we 
torment ourſelves by vain terrors, which have no 
foundation but a- diſordered fancy. We might 
ſpare ourſelves many fears, if we would take 'the 
trouble to examine the objects which frighten us, 
and ſeek for their natural cauſes. 


LESSON CXIII. 


OF MINERALS, 


E order to provide mankind wholeſome and 
convenient dwellings, they require many mate- 
rials. If theſe materials had been ſpread over the 
ſurface of the earth, it would have been entirely 
covered with them, and there would not have been 
room for the animals and plants. Our earth is 
happily free from ſuch incumbrance. The ground 
is left free to be cultivated and enjoyed by its 
inhabitants. 

Minerals may properly be divided. into four claſ- 
ſes of very diſtinct characters. The firſt includes 
faſfils, We give that name to minerals, which 
cannot be diſſolved either in water or oil, and are 
not malleable, and which bear the fire without 
loſing any ſubſtance in it. To this claſs belong 
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not only the ſimple earths, but the ſtones alſo 
which are compoſed of them. There are two ſorts 
of ſtones, the precious and the common ſtones, 


The latter are ws numerous, and preſent us 


maſſes different in form, ſize, colour, and hard- 
neſs, according to the earth, ſulphur, &c. of which 
they are compoſed. Precious ſtones alſo differ very 
much. Some are perfectly tranſparent, and appear 
to be moſt ſimple. Others are more or leſs opaque, 
according as they are compoſed more or leſs of 
heterogeneous particles. The ſalts form the ſecond 
claſs of minerals. It comprehends bodies which 
water diſſolves, and which produce a reliſh. They 
are divided into acids, which are ſharp and ſour, 
and into alkalies, which leave an acrid, burnt 


lixivious taſte on the tongue. Theſe have the pro- 
perty of mans, > into green the blue juice or dies 


of vegetables. From the juſt and exact mixture 


of theſe two different ſalts, tempered by each other, 
proceeds the neutral or middling falts ; ſuch as 


the common kitchen ſalt, which is either taken 
out of the earth, or prepared with ſea-water, or 
obtained by the evaporation of ſalt water boiled in 

eat caldrons, All theſe falts together are one 
of the chief cauſes of the vegetation of plants. 
They poſlibly ſerve alſo to unite and fix them, as 
well as all the other compound bodies. Laſtly, 
they ' occaſion fermentation, the effects of which 
are ſo numerous and fo different. The third claſs 
of minerals comprehend inflammable bodies, to 
which are given the name of bitumens. They melt 
in tho fire; and when they are pure, they diſſolve 
in oil, but never in water. They are diſtinguiſhed 
from other minerals by the inflammable ſubſtance 
they contain more of than any other, and which 
renders combuſtible the bodies they mix with, if 
in ſufficient 1 The fourth claſs of mine- 
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reſt. They become fluid in the fire, but they re- 
ſume their ſolid ſtate when cold. They are bright, 
and are capable of being diſtended under the ham- 
mer. There are ſome metals, which, though 
melted in the fire, do not diminiſh in weight, or 
undergo any other ſenſible alteration. This gives 
them the name of perfect metals, There are two 
of this order, viz. gold and filver. The metals 
called imperfect are reduced more or leſs quickly by 
fire, and generally change into a calx. One of 
theſe (lead) has the property of changing into glaſs, 
and of vitrifying alſo all the other metals, except 
gold and filver. There are five of the imperfect 
metals, quickſilver, lead, copper, iron, and tin. 
Laſtly, there are bodies which differ from theſe 
metals by not being malleable. They are called 
half-metal, and there are ſeven of them; the pla- 
ten, biſmuth, nickel, arſenic, antimony, zink, 
and cobalt. 
The mineral kingdom is the great warchouſe of 
nature, where ſhe ſecretly labours for the good of 
the world. No naturaliſt can furpriſe her in 
her operations, and ſteal from her the art with 
which ſhe prepares, collects, and compoſes earths 
or foſlils, ſalts, bitumens, and metals. Happily, 
in the uſe we make of nature's gifts, it is of lit- 
tle conſequence that we ſhould know their origin 
and firſt principles. It is enough that we ſhould 
underſtand their uſe. We want no more to prove 
the glory of the Creator, as we are convinced that 


there is not a ſpot, either above or below the earth, 


in which he has not ſhown his power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, y 
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LESSON CXIV. 


SOME OF THE- CHIEF EXOTIC PLANTS. 


E do not pay attention enough to the gifts 
« of God, particularly to thoſe which come 
to us from diſtant countries, and are now ſo neceſ- 
ſary to us. If we confidered how much trouble it 
ods, and how many wheels in the machine of 
the world muſt be put in motion, and how much 
human induſtry it requires to procure us a ſingle bit 
of ſugar or cinnamon, we ſhould not receive the 
preſents of nature ſo coldly as we generally do; 
but on the contrary, we ſhould look up wth the 


warmeſt gratitude towards that beneficent Beings 


who makes uſe of ſo many means of beſtow ing bleſ- 
ſings upon us. Sugar, properly ſpeaking, is the 
ſalt found in the juice or marrow of a certain reed, 
which is cultivated chiefly in Braſil and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands ; but which alſo grows in great 
abundance in the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome of the 
African iſlands. The preparation of ſugar does 
not require much art, but js extremly laborious ; 
and it is generally the employment of ſlaves. When 
the canes are ripe, they cut and carry them to the 
mill, to bruiſe and extract the juice from them. 
They firſt boil this juice, which would otherwiſe 
ferment and grow ſour; While it is boiling, they 
ſkim it to take off any dirt. They repeat this 
courſe four times in different caldrons. To pu— 
rify it and clarify it the more, they throw into it a 
ſtrong lye of wood aſhes and burning lime, and 
at laſt pour it into the moulds where it coagulates 
and dries. Tea is but the leaf of a ſhrub, which 
grows in Japan, China, and other Aſiatic provin- 
ces. Three or four times during ſpring, theſe 
leaves are gathered. 'T hoſe of the firſt crop are 
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the fineſt flavoured, and the moſt delicate. This is 
the imperial tea; but it never comes into Europe. 
That which the Dutch ſell under that name is tea 
of the ſecond crop. Coffee is the ſtone of a fruit 
like a cherry. he tree which produces it is ori- 
inally from Arabia; but it has been tranſplanted 
into — hot countries. Next to Arabia, it is 
beſt cultivated in the ifle of Martinico. We call 
the ſtone in the middle of the fruit the berry. This 
berry, when freſh, is yellowiſh, or grey, or a 
pale green; and it JO" this colour 1n ſome 
degree when dry. They ſpread the fruit on mats 
to dry in the ſun; and afterwards bruiſe it with 
rollers to force out the berries. This is what di- 
vides the berry in two. They again dry them in 
the ſun before they put them on {hip-board. The 


cloves are buds, or dried bloſſoms of a tree, which 


formerly grew without culture in the Molucca 
iſlands,. but which the Dutch have tranſplanted to 
Amboyna. This tree is of the ſize and ſhape of 
the bay-tree: its trunk is covered with bark, like 
that of the olive. White bloſſoms grow in tufts 
on the extremity of the branches, and look like a 
clove. The buds are at firſt of a pale green, after- 
wards they become yellow, then red, and at laſt 
a dark brown, ſuch as we ſee them. They have 
a ſtronger and more aromatic ſmell than the mother 
clove, a name which marks the dry fruit of the 
tree. Cinnamon is the ſecond bark of a kind of 
a bay-tree, which ſcarce grows any were at pre- 
ſent but in the iſland of Ceylon. The root of the 
cinnamon tree divides into ſeveral branches. It is 
covered with a bark, grey without, and red within. 
The leaf would a good deal reſemble the laurel, if 
it was ſhorter and leſs pointed. The blofſoms are 
ſmall and white, of a very pleaſing ſmell, very much 
like the lily of the valley. When the tree is fome 
years old, the two barks are taken off ; the C's 
| ar 
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bark is good for nothing, and thrown away; the 


inner one is dried in the ſun, where it rolls up of 
itſelf, about the ſize of a finger; and this is what 
we call cinnamon. The nutmeg and mace come 
from the ſame tree, and grow in the Molucca 
Wands. The nut is covered with three coats, 
The firſt falls off of itſelf when it is ripe ; the 
ſecond then appears, which is very thin and deli- 
cate. It is taken off with great care from the nut, 
and expoſed to the ſun to dry. This is called 
mace in the Molucca iſles ; though in other places 
improperly called nutmeg- bloſſom. The third coat 
is immediately next the nutmeg. They take the 
nut out of its ſhell, and put it into lime-water for 
ſome days, and then it is properly prepared to ſend 
abroad. Cotton grows in moſt of the countries of 
Aſia, Africa, and America. It is encloſed in the 
fruit of a certain ſhrub. This fruit is a fort of 
pod, 'which when ripe opens a little and ſhews a 
wad or flock of down, extremely white, which we 
call cotton. When this pod is ſwelled by the heat, 
it becomes as large as an apple. With alittle mill 
they ſeparate the ſeed from the cotton, The ſeed 


falls out on one ſide, and the cotton on the other. 


They afterwards ſpin it for all forts of work. 
_ Olive-oll is the juice ſqueezed out of that fruit, 
which grows ſo abundantly in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, that there are whole foreſts of 
olive-trees. The inhabitants of the provinces where 
there are many of theſe trees, make uſe of this 
oil inſtead of butter; becauſe they have not much 
cattle, as the extreme heat dries up the graſs, 
Pepper is the fruit of a. ſhrub, the ſtalk of which 
requires a prop to ſupport it. Its wood is knotty 
like the vine, which it much reſembles. Its leaves, 
which have a very ſtrong ſmell, are of an oval 
form, and terminate in a point. In the middle, 


and at the ends of the branches, there are white 
55 bloſſoms, 
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bloſſoms, from whence ſpring fruit in cluſters, 
like the gooſeberry. Each cluſter bears twenty or 
thirty ſeeds. 

Behold how every country contributes to furniſh 
us with the neceſſaries and conveniences of life. 
And how can we forget God, who every where 
provides for us, and ſignalizes his goodneſs towards 
us-over the. whole earth ? 


F 


— : 
LESSON CXV. THIRTY-NINTH WEEK. 
THE VINE, 

\ N E need only reflect on the vine, to be con- 
vinced how unreaſonable thoſe are who 
complain of the incqualities and unevenneſs of the 
ground. The vine never "flouriſhes on a flat, 
neither does every ſort of hill agree with it, but 
thote ouly which are turned towards the eait or 
ſouth, Hills are in a. manner the bulwarks of 
nature, which ſhe invites us to cultivate as ſo many 


vaſt walls for fruit, where the warm reflection of 
the ſun unites with the fine open air to nouriſh 


them. Even the moſt barren hills, and thoſe 


hanging grounds, where the plough cannot be 


uſed, are every year covered with the moſt beau- 


tiful verdure, and produce the moſt delicious of all 
fruit. If the ſoil where the vine grows appears 
ſo poor and bad, the plant which turnithes us with 
wine is little better. Who would have thought 
that it could produce ſo valuable a liquor? 
And yet ſuch is the fire with which the vine is 
animated, that the ſap flows through it with five, 
or even eight times more force, than the blood in 

the veins of animals. 
Aſia is originally the country of the vine. From 
thence its cultivation has gradually extended into 
| Europe, 
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Europe. The Phenecians, who travelled in early 2 
days over all the Mediterranean coaſts, conveyed FE. 
it to ſeveral iſlands, and to the continent. It ſuc- 
ceeded wonderfully in the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, and was afterwards carried into Italy. Ihe 
vines multiplied greatly there; and the Gauls MI 


having taſted the juice, and wiſhing to ſettle in 
the = om where the vines grew, paſſed the Alps, 
and went to conquer both the borders of the Po. 

By degrees vines were cultivated all over France, N 
and at laſt on the borders of the Rhine, the Moſelle, 


Necker, and other provinces of Germany. 4 3 
Theſe obſervations may give riſe to many impor- 3 
tant reflections. As the moſt barren ſoil is fit for | 
the culture of vines, ſo it often happens that the 2 
reſt countries are favourable to ſcience and MW 
wiſdom. We have known, in provinces univer- 8 
ſally deſpiſed for their poverty, geniuſes riſe up, * 
who have by their knowledge enlightened other = 
kingdoms. | a: 
he vine, with its dry and ſhapeleſs wood, is __ 
an emblem of thoſe, who, devoid of the outward * 


ſplendour of birth and honours, fail not to be very 
| uſeful. How often does it happen, that men who ag 
live in obſcurity, and whoſe appearance promiſes 


nothing, are, however, capable of actions, and -_ 

| perform enterpriſes, which raiſe them above all the 1810 

| eſteemed great people on earth. he > 
Let us here reflect on Chriſt himſelf, To judge 6 : 

| of him by the low condition in which he appeared, * 

who could have expected from him ſuch great _ 


| works, ſo wonderful, fo ſalutary to mankind ? of 
He has, however, performed them. This Chriſt, 12 


who, like the vine, was planted in a barren ſoil, _ 
has borne fruit which is a blefling and ſalvation to * 
the whole earth. He has alſo proved to us, that x = 
one who is poor, deſpiſed, and miſerable in this bars 


world, 
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world, may, however, labour ſucceſsfully for the 
glory of the Almighty and the good of mankind. 


LESSON CXVI. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THIS LIFE GREATER 
THAN THE EVILS OF IT. 5 


OTHING is more calculated to comfort us 
in diſappointment and diſtreſſes, than the 
admitting it as a principle, that there is more good 
than evil in the world. Let us in reality conſult 
the moſt wretched of men, and aſk, it he can 
mention as many cauſes for complaint as he has 
motives for gratitude, It will appear, that, how- 
ever great his misfortunes may be, they are not 
equal to the multitude of bleſſings he has received 
in the courſe of his life. To prove this truth 
more clearly, let us reckon the days we have 
paſſed in health, and the ſmall number in which 
we have been ſick : to the few vexations and ſor- 
rows we experience in domeſtic and civil ſociety, 
let us oppoſe the many- pleaſures they afford us; 
let us reckon the ſatisfaction we felt when we 
eſcaped any danger, or gained any nary over 
ourſelves, or had done any virtuous or ſenſible 
action; let us reckon all the bleſſings we remem- 
ber to have enjoyed, and conſider, at the ſame 
time, that we can recollect but the ſmalleſt part of 
them; let us be convinced, that it is our being 
accuſtomed to bleſſings that makes us ſo ſenſible 
of evils, that new proſperity makes us forget the 
former, and that, if the impreflions of our mis- 
fortunes are ſo deeply engraved in our memories, 
it is preciſely becauſe they ſeldom affli us; let us 


compare the happy events we remember, though 


but the ſmalleſt part of what we have enjoyed, — 
the 
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the evils, the uſe. of which we are not yet ac- 

uainted with. Wherefore, then, does man think 
10 little of the continual proofs he receives of God's 
goodneſs? Why does he love to ſee the gloomy 
| tide of things, and torment himſelf with unſea- 
ſonable cares and anxieties? Does not the Divine 
Providence ſurround us with pleaſing objeQs? 
Why then. dwell always on our infirmities, on 
what we have not, and on the misfortunes which 
may happen to us? Why magnify them in our 
fancy, and perverſely turn our eyes from all that 
might make us eaſy and cheerful ? The leaſt diſ- 
treſs fixes our whole attention, while a long train 
of happy hours paſs away unobſerved. Let us 
baniſh opinions that muſt render us miſerable. Let 
us be fully convinced, that God has beſtowed his 
bleſſings impartially throughout the world; and 
that no man has a right to complain, but, on the 
contrary, many juſt reaſons for praiſing and thankſ- 
giving. Even the trials he now and then ſends us 
have moſt merciful views, which we ſhall one day 
acknowledge. His almighty and paternal hand 
protects us, and his eyes are ever upon us, 

— — 


LESSON CXVII. 
THE ENMITY BETWEEN ANIMALS« 


H E eagle is a terror to the inhabitants of the 
air. The tyger lives by ſlaughter on the 
earth, the pike in the water, and the mole under 
ground, I know very well, that to ſome this plan 
appears crael and wrong: but I will venture to 
maintain, that this very antipathy among animals 
is an. excellent proof, that all is tor the beſt ; take 
them in the whole, and. it is certainly an advantage 
that ſome ſhould ſubſiſt on others: for, on one hand, 
were it otherwiſe, a great number of ſpecics of 1 
n cou 
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could not exiſt ;- and, on the other hand, it makes 
thoſe uſeful inſtead of hurtful. Inſects, and many 
reptiles, feed on carrion. Others fix in the bodies of 
certain animals, and live on their blood and fleſh ; 
and thoſe ſame inſeQs ſerve as food to others. Car- 
nivorous animals, and birds of prey, kill creatures 
to feed upon them. There are ſome ſpecies which 
multiply ſo very faſt, that they would be a burden 
to us, were there not a ſtop put to ſuch increaſe, 
If there were no ſparrows to deſtroy inſets, what 
would become of the fruit and flowers? Were it 
not for the ichneumon, which, as they ſay, ſeeks 
the eggs of the crocodile to deſtroy and break them, 
this terrible animal would probably become much 
too numerous. - Great part of the earth would be 
a deſert, and many forts of creatures would never 
exiſt, were there no carnivorous animals. It may 
perhaps be ſaid, that they might live on vegetables ; 
but if ſo, our fields would be ſcarce enough to 
feed the ſparrows and ſwallows. It would alſo 
be neceſſary to change the conſtruction of the car- 
nivorous animal body for that purpoſe ; and how 
could fiſh ſubſiſt, were they not to feed on the 
watery inhabitants? It is conſiſtent with the plan 
of the world, that one animal ſhould live on ano- 
ther: therefore the carnivorous animals are indiſ- 
penſable links in the chain of beings : but, for 


this ſame reaſon, their number is ſmall in com- 


pariſon of uſeful animals. Alas! it mult be con- 
telſed to the ſhame of humanity and Chriſtianity, 
that there are alſo among men fierce and cruel de- 
ſtroyers; with this difference, that their hoſtilities 
are more frequent, and that they often make uſe of 
more dark and ſecret means to hurt one another, 
The intention of God is, that every man ſhould 
make himſelf uſeful to his fellow-creatures, and, 
as much as poſſible, render their lives agreeable 
and happy; in a word, to do them all the _ 

offices 
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offices in his power. Let us not oppoſe his merci. 
ful views, but endeavour to live in peace and 
harmony, following the example of our Saviour, 
in loving and endeavouring to make each other 


happy. | 
— — 


LESSON CXVIII. FOR TIE TH WEEK. 


ON OUR INDIFFERENCE. TO THE WORKS or 
NATURE. 


HAT is the reaſon of our indifference 

and coldneſs in relation to the works of 
nature ? An anſwer to this queſtion may give riſe 
to many important reflections. One of the cauſes 
of this indifterence is imattention. We are ſo uſed 
to the beauties of nature, that we neglect to ad- 
mire the wiſdom of him whoſe impreſſion they bear, 
and are not as grateful as we ought to be for the 
numberleſs advantages which reſult from them, 
There are but too many people as inſenſible as the 
beaſts which graze in the field, and drink of the 
_ ſtream, without reflecting from whence proceed 
the bleflings they enjoy, and without acknowledging 
the goodneſs and wiſdom of him who beſtows them. 
Thus men, though endowed with the moſt exce!- 
lent faculties, which enable them to enjoy a greater 
ſhare of nature's. bleflings, ſcarce ever think of 
the ſource from whence they flow. Many are cold 
in regard to the ſcenes of nature, from ignorance. 
How many are there who are unacquainted 
with the moſt common objects! They every day 
behold the ſun riſe and ſet. Their meadows are 
moiſtened ſometimes with rain or dew, and 
ſometimes with ſnow. The moſt wonderful revo- 
lutions happen before their eyes every ſpring, 
but they do not take the trouble to inquire into 


the cauſes and purpoſes of theſe ſeveral pheno- 
mena z 
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mena; and in that reſpect live in ignorance. It is 
true, that there always will be things incompre- 
henſible to us, were we to ſtudy ever ſo much; 
and we are never more ſenſible, of our limited un- 
derſtandings than when we undertake to ſearch 
into the , operations of nature, But we may at 
leaſt acquire an hiſtorical knowledge of it; and 
the loweſt ploughman may comprehend how it 
happens, that the ſeed he ſows in the ground ſhoots 
and ſprings up, if he will take the trouble to 
inform himſelt of it. We generally value things 
according to our intereſt or fancy. Our ſelf-love 


is ſo unreaſonable, and we know fo little our real 


intereſt, that we deſpiſe what is moſt uſeful to us. 
Corn, for inſtance, is moſt indiſpenſably neceſſar 
to our ſubliſtence, and yet we behold entire fields 
covered with this uſeful production of nature, 
without attending to it. Many neglect the con- 
templation of nature through indolence. They 
love eaſe and ſleep too well, to take hours from 
them in order to contemplate the ſtarry ſky. The 
cannot reſolve to riſe carly enough to behold the ſun 
riſe. They would dread the tatigue of ſtooping 
towards the ground, to oblerve what admirable art 
there appears in the formation of the graſs. And yet 
theſe people, ſo fond of their eaſe, are full of zeal and 
activity when the indulgence” of their paſſions is 
the object. A number of people deſpiſe the works 
of nature from irreligion. They have no taſte for 
piety, or the obligations it preſcribes. To praiſe 
God, to love him, and to acknowledge his bleſ- 
ſings, are diſagreeable duties to them. We have 
but too much reaſon to believe, - that this is one of 
the principal cauſes of the indifference of man- 
kind to the beauties of nature. If they were de- 
lirous of keeping the firſt and great commandment 
above al other things, they would take every 
opportunity of improving and increaſing that know- 
M ledge. 
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ledge. It is certain at leaſt, that very few ſtudy 
properly, or take a pleaſure: in the works of Pro- 
vidence. Have we eyes, and ſhall we not con- 
— the wonders which ſurround us on every 
ſide! Have we cars, and ſhall we not liſten to the 
hymns, which eyery part of the creation chaunts 
to the praiſe of the Creator! . 


—_— — 


LESSON CXIX. 
UPON SEVERAL NOCTURNAL METEORS, 


N weather nearly ſerene, we often obſerve a 
circular light, or great luminous ring, round 
the moon, which we call halo, or crown. Its 
outline has ſometimes the faint colours of the rain- 
bow in it. The moon is in the middle of this 
ring, and the intermediate ſpace is generally datker 
than the reſt of the ſky. When the moon is full, 
and much above the horizon, the ring appears 
* luminous. It is often of a conſiderable ſize. 
t muſt not be imagined that this ſort of crown 
is really round the moon. We mult ſeek the cauſe 
of it in our atmoſphere, where the vapours occa- 
fion a refraction of the rays of light which pene- 
trate through them, and produce this effect. I here 
appear ſometimes round, or, on one fide of the 
real moon, ſome falſe ones, which we call mock- 
moons. Theſe are apparently of the fame fize of 
the moon, but their light is paler. They are 
ſcarce ever without circles, ſome of which are 
coloured like the rainbow, whilſt others are white, 
and ſeveral of them have long and luminous tails. 
Theſe alſo are but illuſions produced by refraction. 
- The light of the moon falling on watery, and often 
on frozen vapours, refracts in different ways, and 
ſeparates into coloured rays, which reaching our 
eyes, double the image of the moon. Sometimes, 
N | though 
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though very ſeldom, we fee by moon-light, after 
a heavy rain, a lunar rainbow, with the ſame 
colours as that of the ſolar, except that they are 
more faint. This meteor is alſo occaſioned by 
refraction. When ſuiphurous and other vapours 
take fire in the higher atmoſphere, we often obſerve 
ſtreaks of light dart ſwiftly like rockets. When 
theſe vapours collect into a heap, take fire, and 
fall down, we think we ſee little balls of fire fall 
from the ſæy; and as, at that diſtance, they appear 
as large as a ſtar, they are for this reaſon called 
falling ſtars. Some people fancy they are real ſtars, 
changing their place. Great balls of fire have alſo 
been ſeen more luminous than the full moon, with 
tails ſometimes trailing after them. They are 
brobably ſulphurous and nitrous vapours, which 


accumulate and take fire; for they generally tra- 


verſe the air with great rapidity, and frequently 
burſt with a great noiſe; and. when the inflam- 
mable particles are of a very different nature, they 
diſperſe without noiſe in the upper regions of the 
atmoſphere. The little flaſhes feen in the ſummer 
eyenings ſo often after great heats, are produced 
Thelſe' flaſhes, 
properly ſpeaking, are reverberations of lightning, 
which is at too great a diſtance for us to hear the 
clap of thunder attending it. Of all the nocturnal 
appearances, none is more remarkable and ſplendid 
than the aurora borealis. It is generally obſerved 
from the beginning of autumn till ſpring, when 
the weather is calm and ferene, and when the 


moon does not give much light. —The aurora 


borealis is not always the ſame, It is uſually 
towards midnight that a light like the dawn of day 
appears. Sometimes we obſerve ſtreaks of light, 
white and luminous clouds, in a continual motion. 
But when the aurora borealis riſes in all its per- 
tection, we generally ſee, if the weather be calm 

ge” 2 and 
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and clear, towards the north, a dark ſpace, a black 
and thick cloud, the upper part of which is edged 
with a white luminous border, from whence dart 
.rays, brilliant ſparks, and reſplendent pillars; 
which, as they riſe, every moment grow yellow 
and red ; afterwards meet, unite, and form lumi- 
nous thick clouds, which terminate at laſt in pil- 
lars of all colours, white, blue, orange, or the 
fineſt purple, from whence continual rays of light 
dart out; and it is then that this object is in its 
full ſplendour and beauty. | 

The meteors juſt mentioned render the long 
nights of the northern nations not only ſupportable, 
but even light and agreeable. When we behold 
theſe magnificent ſcenes, let us ſilently adore our 
Creator. The morn declares his majeſty ; the hoſt 


of ſtars, and the mild light of the borealis, diſplay 


his greatneſs. | 
— 


LESSON CXX. 7 
AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 


ESTIDES four-footed beaſts, birds, and. fiſh, 
there is a ſort of animal which lives either in 

or out of water, and is on that account called 
Amphibious. They are all cold, and ſomething me- 
Iancholy and ung in their look. Several of 
them are venomous. Inſtead of bones, they have 
only griſtles. Their ſkin is ſometimes ſmooth, 
ſometimes ſcaly. Almoſt all of them live by prey, 
which they obtain by cunning or ſtrength, Ihe) 
can in general ſupport hunger a long time, and 
live a hard life. Some of them walkf and others 
crawl ; which forms them into two claſſes. , To 
the former thoſe with feet belong. The tortoiſes, 
which are of that claſs, are covered with a ſtrong 
ſhell like a ſhield. The land- tortoiſe is the ſmalleſt. 
; | | Some 


{ 
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k Some ſea tortoiſes are five yards long and 'weigh 
d from eight to nine hundred pounds. There are 
rt different ſorts of - lizards; ſome ſmooth, others 
5; ſcaly; ſome with wings, and ſome without. Among 
W theſe we reckon the crocodile; and the chameleon, | 
I which lives on flies, ſpiders and inſets. Of all 
l animals the crocodile is the moſt dreadful. This 
he amphibious creature, which comes out of an egg 
ht not larger than the egg of a gooſe, grows fome-" 
its times from twenty to thirty feet long. It is vora- 


cious, cunning, and cruel. Serpents form the 
ſecond claſs of amphibious creatures. They have 
no feet, but crawl, with a fort of winding vermi- 
cular motion, by means of ſcales and rings with 
which their bodies are covered. Their back- bones 
are conſtructed in a particular manner favourable 
to this motion. As the ſerpents can ſtretch their 
jaws conſiderably, they ſometimes ſwallow aiti- 
mals thicker than their own heads. Some kind 
of ſerpents have fangs in their mouths which they 
extend when ſeizing their prey; and it is by this 
means that they flip poiſon into the wounds they 
make, which comes out of a bag placed at the 
root of the fangs. The ſerpents provided with the 
arms juſt mentioned, make but a tenth part of the 
whole ſpecies; all the others are not venomous, 
though they attack men and animals with as much 
fury as if they could hurt them. The rattleſnake 
is the moſt dangerous of any. It is generally 
three or four feet long, and as thick as the thigh 
of a. full grown man. Its ſmell is ſtrong and 
offenſive. It ſeems as if nature had given this, as 
well as the rattle, to this creature; in order to warn 
mankind of its approach. It is never more furious. 
and dreadtul than when it rains, or when hunger 
torments it. To roll itſelf up, to reſt upon its 
tail, to dart upon its prey, to give the wound, and 
to retire again, is to the ſerpent the affair of a 

3 moment, 


- 
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moment, as it never bites till it rolls itſelf up: 


dreadful as the rattleſnake is, it cannot conceal its 
approach. It is alſo remarkable, that Providence 
has. oppoſed to this animal an' enemy which can 
conquer it: the ſea-hog every where ſeeks the rat- 
tleſnake to deyour it, and a child is ſtrong enough 
to kill the moſt terrible of theſe reptiles: a very 
light blow with a ſtick upon its back kills it in- 
ſtantly, or at leaſt in a quarter of arhour. How 
unjuſt alſo would it be to conſider nothing but the 
miſchicf theſe do us, without reflecting on the ad- 


vantages refulting from them? Some ſerve for food; 


others ſupply us with medicine, and the tortoiſe, for 
its ſhell, is of very great uſe. 


thing elſe. 


— —— 


LESSON CXXI. FORTY-FIRST WEEK. 


THE FACULTY OF SPEECH HOW VALUABLE 
IF NOT ABUSED. 

THERE is nothing extravagant in all that has 

been faid to enhance the value of the giſt. ot 


ſpeech, It is in reality the higheſt prerogative ot 


man, and places us in a rank very {ſuperior to ani- 
mals; for whatever traces may have been remarked 
in them of ſounds to expreſs their wants, &c. this 
can never be compared to human ſpeech, which 
ſerves us to purſue a courſe of converſation, intro- 
ducing all ſorts of ſubjects, to communicate to others 
our ideas,. and to carry on the thread of argument 
from its ſource to the moſt remote concluſions. 
The rules of converſation may be reduced to three 
heads: it ought to be a means of inſtruction, a bond 
of fogiety, and a ſource of pleaſure. Inſtruction 


is tha firſt thing a man requires on entering into the 


world. 


- 


In a word, the wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs of God appears in this, as in every 
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the difficulties which may embarraſs us. 
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world. - If he is not then as a blank paper, the cha- 
racers at leaſt that are traced in his mind are ſo ſu- 
perficial and confuſed, that he wants aſſiſtance to 
make them clearer, and to impreſs them more 
ſtrongly: Accordingly, the converſation of the firſt 
years of our life are moſtly devoted to inſtruction; 
we aſk the queſtions which our curioſity ſuggeſts from 
every new object, and each anſwer, regiſtered in our 
brain, increaſes our ſtore of ideas. But the age of in- 
fancy, or even of youth, to which we limit this ſort 
of converſation,'is not enough. There is no time of 
life in which we may not obtain information. A 
ſenſible man may draw ſome out of every conver- 
ſation, by leading others to ſpeak on ſubjects they 
are beſt acquainted with, and which he himieit does 
not know. We meet perſons who have travelled, 


who have been witneſſes to certain intereſting 


vents; it is in our power to gain all they know; 
and will only coſt us a little attention. con- 
verſe with a friend, whoſe courſes and ſtudies agree 
with our own. What can we do better than to 
communicate our ideas mutually, to afliſt each other 
in our common inquiries, and to reſolve together 
It has 
been often ſaid and proved, that the condition of 
en would be. moſt deplorable, without the ſweets 
of ſociety. But what enables us to form ſocieties ? It 
is ſpeech and converſation. Recreation is an eſſen- 
tial part of life, as it gives us ſtrength to fulfil the 
duties of it: none ſo natural, or ſo much within the 
reach of all the world, as engaging converſation, 
which makes time fly ſweetly, and leaves the mind 
cheerful and compoſed. But is it thus that men 
converſe? Are thete rules obſerved ? Alas, they are 
but too much neglected; and, with grief, I am 
going to ſhew the Dad effects of it. ho is there 
that ſeeks information from ſociety? Thoſe firſt 
years, devoted to ſtudy, are ſcarce over, when 2 
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young man, impatient” of reſtraint, ſhakes off the 
yoke. He is aſhamed to ſeem ignorant of any thing, 
and takes great care to avoid the leaſt appearance of 
aiffidence, which might give ſuſpicion there was any 
thing in the world he did not know. One infalli- 
ble means of pleaſing in ſociety, is a reflection with 
which IT ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe. It is to carry 
with us a conſtant diſpoſition to appear intereſted in 
all that others ſay to us, to liſten to them with 
an air of ſatisfaction, and never to interrupt them 
in order to ſpeak of ourſelves. This will never 
fail. Any one that follows this maxim will, with- 
out much trouble or wit, be more liked than the 
moſt brilliant genius. I do not, however, lay it 
down as a precept, to reſtrain one's ſelf continually 
for thoſe who will make no return; we are not 
obliged to do it. It is true, it would make us pleaſ- 
ing in ſociety, but ſhould we ourſelves be pleaſed ? 
It is only by an unanimous conſent of men deſirous 
of information, ſcrupulous not to offend their neigh- 
bours, and attentive to pleaſe, that we can hope to 
fee thole abuſes baniſhed, and thus to make a rational 
ule of a faculty intended to ennoble and to bleſs 


mankind, 
LESSON CXXII. 


THE EFFECTS OF FIRE. 


OTHING in nature can exceed the violence 

of fire; nos can we, without aſtoniſhment, 
reflect on the effects it produces, and the extreme 
ſwiftneſs of its operations. There is one effect of 
fre which falls within every one's knowledge, that 
of dilating the bodies it penetrates. Irons put into 


2 metal plate while they are new, ſwell ſo much in 
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the fire, that they go in with difficulty; but as ſoon 
as they are cold, they are very eaſily taken out. This 
dilation produced by fire is ſl more vilible in fluid 
bodies, ſuch as wine, beer, and particularly in the 
air. If it were not for this property, the thermo- 
meter, by which we calculate the different degrees 
of heat, would be quite uſeleſs. Obſerve the effect 
of fire on inanimate and compact bodies; how ſoon 
it melts and changes them, part into fluid matter, 
and part into a ſolid, of a lifferent ſort. . It com- 
municates fluidity to water, oil, fat, and to almoſt 
all metals. What renders theſe bodies fuſceptible 
of this change is, that their combination is more 
ſimple, and the parts which compoſe them are more 
homogeneal than in other bodies; therefore the fire 
penetrates the more ealily into their pores, and 
ſooner ſeparates the parts. This alſo cauſes theſe 
kind of ſubſtances to evaporate when the fire pene- 
trates in great GE: and with violence, through 
them. Some ſolid bodies undergo other ſorts of 
changes. Sand, flint, ſlate, and ſpar, vitrify in the 
fire; while clay turns into ſtone. Marble, calca- 
reous ſtones, and chalk, turn into lime. The va- 
riety of theſe effects does not proceed from fire, but 
from the different properties of the matter on which 
the fire acts. It may produce three ſorts of effects 
on the ſame body, that of melting, vitrifying, and 
reducing to lime, provided the body be compoſed of 
the three ſeveral matters. The fire of itſelf pro- 
duces nothing new; it only diſcovers parts which 
were bes i as in thoſe bodies. As for fluids, the 
fire operates in two ways upon them. It makes 
them boil and reduces them to vapours. Theſe 
vapours are formed of the moſt fubtile parts of the 
fluid, joined with particles of fire. They riſe up 
becauſe they are lighter than the air. In regard to 
living creatures, fire produces throughout their whole 
bodies the ſenſation of warmth, The life of man 

| M 5 could 
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could not be preſerved without this element, as we 
Er a certain quantity of fire in our blood to 

eep it in motion. We every moment breathe new 
air, in which there is always ſome fire neceſſary to 
preſerve this warmth and motion ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, we reje& the air, which had loſt its 


- 


fpring in our Junge, and was loaded with ſuperflu- 


ous humours. How many advantages accrue to us 
from the effects of fire —4 By the union of fire 
and air the ſeaſons return; the moiſture of the ſoil, 
and the health of man are preſerved. By means of 
fire, water is put in motion, without which it would 
ſoon looſe is fluidity. By the gentle motion it keeps 
up in all organized bodjes, it gradually brings them 
to perfection. It preſerves the branch in the bud, the 


plant in the ſeed, and the embryo in the egg. It pre- 


pares our food properly. It contributes to the for- 
mation of metals, and makes them fit for uſe. In 
fine, when we collect together the ſeveral properties 
of fire, we find, that the Creator by that means has 
ſpread a multitude of bleflings over our globe; a 
truth which ought to make great impreſſion on our 
hearts, and teach us to love the Author of our being, 
and inſpire us with contented minds. The more 
we ſearch into the nature of things, the more we 
diſcover that all concur to the moſt perfe& end. 
We every where behold magnificent plans, admira- 
ble order, conſtant harmony between the parts and 
the whole, between the ends and the means. 


—— 


LESSON CXXIII. 


TAE INEXHAUSTIBLE RICHES OF NATURE. 


ATURE is ſo bountiſul to us, ſo abundant in 


means to ſupply the wants of every creature, 


ſo rich in gifts, that they can no more be numbered 
„ 8 than 
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than the drops of the ocean. How many things 
does one ſingle man require, during a life of 
ſixty years, for his eating, drinking, and clothing, 
and for the ſweets and conveniences of life, for 
pleaſure, amuſement, and ſociety, without mention- 
ing extraordinary cafes and unforeſeen accidents? 
From the king to the beggar, in all ſituations, con- 
ditions, and ages of men, from the. infant to old 
age, in every country, and according to the different 
manners of the people, each man has his particular 
wants. What ſuits one will not ſuit another; and 
they all require different means of ſubſiſtence. Yet 
we find that nature can anſwer all theſe demands, 
and that each individual is ſupplied with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. — Since the firſt exiſtence of the 
world, the earth has never failed to open her boſom. 


The mines have never been exhauſted. The ſea 


affords ſubſiſtence to numberleſs creatures. The 

lants and trees conſtantly bear ſeed, which ſhoots 
in due ſeaſon, and becomes fruitful. Beneficent 
nature varies her riches, that one place may not be 
too much exhauſted; and when ſome ſorts of plants 
or fruit begin to diminiſh, others are produced; and 
it is ſo ordered, that the inſtinct and taſte of man- 
kind ſhould lead them to the moſt abundant produc- 
tions. Nature is a wiſe economilt, and takes care 
that nothing is loſt. InſeQs ſerve as food for larger 
animals, which in their turn are uſeful to man. If 
they do not afford us food, they furniſh us with 
clothes, with arms, and means of defence; and if 
for none of theſe, they at leaſt ſupply us with ſalu- 
tary medicines. Even when diſcaſes weep off ſome 


. ſpecies of animals, nature repairs the loſs by the 


increaſe of others. Not even the duſt, the carrion, 
or putrid corrupted matter, but has its uſe, either 
as food for inſets, or for manure to enrich the 
earth. How beautiful is nature! Her fineſt cloth= 
ing requires only: light and colours. She is abund- 
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antly provided with them; and the ſcenes ſhe pre- 
ſents are continually varied, according to the points 
of view in which they are ſeen. Here the eye is 
ſtruck with the beauty of form; there the ear is 
charmed with melodious ſounds ; and the ſmell is 
indulged with agreeable pertumes. Inotherplaces 
art adds new embelliſhment to nature, by a thouſand 
induſtrious works. The gifts of nature are fo 
abundant, that even thoſe which are continually 
made uſe of never fail. Her riches are ſpread over 
the whole earth. She varies her gifts according to 
the different countries. By means of commerce, 
ſhe connects different nations; and the hands 
through which her gifts paſs, make them more va. 
luable by the continual circulation. She combincs 
and mixes her gifts as the phyſician does his medi- 
cinal ingredients. The great and the ſmall, the 
handſome and the ugly, the old and new, combined 
and mixed with art, form one whole equally uſeful 
and agreeable. Such are the inexhauſtible riches 
provided by the great Creator. 


— 


LESSON CXXIV. FORTY-SECOND 
WEEK. 


PETRIFACTIONS, 


FT HE tranſmutation of feveral ſubſtances from 
the animal and vegetable kingdom into the 
mineral, is a circumſtance in natural hiſtory well 
worthy our attention.” The firſt thing to remark 
in petrifactions is their exterior form, which ſhews, 
that theſe foſſils have undoubtedly belonged either 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom. It is very 
unuſual to find human petrifactions, or thoſe, of 
guadrupeds. The moſt extraordinary ſkeletons met 
with in the earth, are thoſe of elephants, which are 
found 


% 


D 


turned to ſtone. Theſe do not appear to be old pe- 
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found even in many parts of Germany. Petrifac- 
tions of aquatic animals are frequently met with. 
There are ſomeiimes fiſh entirely whole and per- 
fe, even to the ſmalleit ſcales: but this is nothing 
in compariſon of the multitude of ſhell-fiſh, and 
little worms found changed into ſtone in the bowels 
of the earth: there are more different ſpecies of 
them than are to be found alive. Sca-petrifactions 
are found in great abundance all over the world. 
There are ſome on the tops of mountains, and quan- 
tities are found in the earth, at different depths. 
All ſorts of petrihed plants, or pieces of plants, are 
met with in ſeveral beds of the earth ; but there is 
often the impreſſion only, the bodies themſelves be- . 
ing deſtroyed. In many places whole trees are 
found buried more or leſs deep into the earth, and 


EE aback coo 


trifactions. But how have all theſe petrified ſub- 
ſtances got into the earth, and particularly how can 
they have got upon ſuch high mountains? How 
have ſea-animals been tranſported ſo far from their 
natural abode? Different cauſes may be afligned 
for this. Perhaps theſe petrifactions prove, that 
the greateſt part of the earth was formerly covered 
with water. And indeed, as in every place where 
we ſearch, from the top of the mountain to the 
greateſt depths, into the earth, all ſorts of marine 
productions are found, it ſeems as if it could not 
otherwiſe be accounted for. We have hitherto but 
a very imperfet knowledge of the manner in 
which nature operates in thefe petri factions. It is 
certain that nothing will petrify in the open air; 
for the bodies of animals or vegetables conſume or 
corrupt in this element; ſo that air muſt be ex- 
cluded, or at leaſt not act, where petrifactions are 
formed. Neither has a barren dry earth any petri- 
tying quality. Running water may form a cruſt on 
particular bodies, but cannot turn them into * 
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the very courſe of the water 2 it. It is 
robable, therefore, that petrifactions require moiſt 


ft earth, mixed with diſſolved ſtony particles. The 


ſtony juices penetrate into the cavities of the anima 


body, or the vegetable ; they impregnate and unite 


with it, in proportion as the parts of the body itſelf 
evaporate, or as they are abſorbed by alkaline ſub- 
ſtances. ' We may draw ſome inferences from 
thence, which explain theſe phenomena of nature, 
All animals and vegetables are not equally capable 
of being turned to itone ; for, in order to be ſo, 
they require a degree of hardneſs, to prevent them 
from corrupting before they have time to petrify. 
Petrifactions are generally formed in the earth, and 
require that the places where the bodies are placed 
ſhould be neither too dry nor too wet. All ſorts of 
ſtones which contain petrifactions are the work of 
time, and conſequently they are every day {till 
forming; ſuch as chalks, clays, ſands, the magnet, 
and others, The petrified bodies take the nature of 
theſe ſtones, and become ſometimes chalky, ſome- 
times like ſlate, &c, If petrifactions were of no 
other uſe than to throw light upon the natural hiſ- 
tory of our globe, they would from that circum- 
ſtance alone be worthy our attention : but we may 
alſo conſider them as proofs of the operations and 
tranſmutations which nature produces in fecret ; 
and here again appears moſt wonderfully the power 
and wiſdom of God. | | 
— 


"LESSON cxxv. 


EVERY THING IN NATURE IS GRADUAL. 
* E may obſerve in nature an admirable gra- 
dation, or inſenſible progreſs, from a ſimple 
to a more compound perfection, There is no mid- 
11 3 | dle 
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dle ſpecies which has not ſomething of the nature 
of that which precedes or that which follows it. In 
a word, there is no void or leap in nature. Duſt 
and earth form the principal and the component 
matter of all ſolid bodies. It is accordingly found 
in all thoſe which human art has — 2 From 
the mixture of ſalts, oils, ſulphur, &c. with the 
earth, there reſult different kinds of ſoil, more or 
leſs compound, light or compact. This naturally 


leads us to minerals. The variety of ſtones is very 


great; their form, colour, ſize, and hardneſs, are 
very different. All ſorts of metallic and faline par- 
ticles are found in them; and from hence proceed 
mineral and precious ſtones. In the laſt claſs of 
ſtones, there are ſome with fibres, and a fort of 
leaves; ſuch as flate, talc, the lithophites, or ma- 
rine ſtony plants, and the amianthus, or the ſtony 


flower of the mine; which leads us from the mi- 


nerals to the vegetables. The plant which appears 
to be the loweſt among th 9 ee, is the truffle, 
Next comes the numerots ſpecies of muſhrooms 
and moſſes; between which the hoar or mould 
ſeems to take its place. All theſe plants are imper- 
fect, and, properly ſpeaking, only form the limits 
of the vegetable world. I he more perfect plants 
divide into three forts, which are diſperſed over the 
whole earth ; graſs, ſhrubs, and trees. The poly- 
uu ſeems to unite the vegetable to the animal race. 

rom the outward appearance, this ſingular pro- 


duction would only be taken for a plant, if it was 


not known to perform real animal functions. This 
zoophite forms the link between plants and animals. 
Worms are the loweſt of the animals, and lead us 
to inſets, Thoſe worms which have their bodies 
encloſed in ſhells, ſeem to nnite inſeRs to ſhell-fiſh, 
Between them, or rather next to them, come rep- 
tiles; theſe, by means of the water-ſnake, are link 

ed with the fiſh. The fiying-fiſh leads us to the 
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bird-ſpecies. The oſtrich, which has legs ſome. 
thing like a goat's, and which rather runs than flies, 
ſeems to link the birds with the quadruped. The 
ape joins hands with man and beaſt. There are 
gradations alſo, in human nature, as well as in every 
thing elſe. Between the moſt perfect ſtate of man 
and the ape, there are a wonderful multitude of 
links; how many more {till are there between men 
and angels! | 

What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew, that 
every thing in the univerſe is cloſely linked toge- 
ther. There is nothing without deſign ; nothing 
which is not the immediate effect of ſomething 
which preceded it, or which does not determine the 
exiſtence of ſomething which is to follow. Nature 
goes by degrees, not ſuddenly, from the component 
to the compound, from the leſs to the more perteQ, 
from the neareſt to the-more diſtant, from. the in- 
animate tothe animate, from bodily to ſpiritual per- 
fection. From the grain of ſand to the cherubim, 
every thing owes its exiſtence and perfection to the 
great Author of the univerſe, 


— — 


LESSON CXXVI. 


DIFFERENT SORTS OF EARTH. 


E can only form conjectures of the inſide of 

the earth. "Thoſe who work in the mines 
have never been able to go lower than goo feet. If 
they attempted to go further the too great preſſure 
of the air would kill the men, ſuppoling.even they 
could protect themſelves from the water. which fills 
more and more in proportion as they deſcend lower. 
The inſide of the earth muſt conſequently be in a 
great incaſure unknown to us. The labours of the 
miners have ſcarce even reached below the firſt 80 
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of it. All that we know is, that when they dig 
ſome hundreds of feet, this coat is found to be com- 
poſed of ſeveral different layers or beds placed one 
over another. Theſe beds are much mixed; and 
their direction, ſubſtance, thickneſs, and reſpective 
politions, vary conſiderably from one league to 
another. Generally under the common earth in gar- 
dens they find white clay and rich earth; but ſome- 
times the ſand, clay, and marl mix by turns. In 
comparing the obſervations which have been made, 
the beſt account appears to be that which divides 
them into ſeveral ſorts of earth. 

Black earth is compoſed of putrid vegetable or 
animal ſubſtances; it contains ſalts and inflamma- 
ble matter: this is, properly ſpeaking, dung. 
White clay is more compact than the black earth, 
and retains water on its ſurface longer. Sandy 
ground is hard, light, and. dry; it does not retain 
water, or diflolve in it. Marſhy ground contains 
{zit of vitriol, which is too ſharp for the plants. 
Chalk is dry and hard; ſome plants, however, grow 
in it: there grow ſome even in ſtony ground. 
The ſmootheſt ſtones, however bare of earth, are 
at leaſt covered with moſs, which is a vegetable; 
and we ſee birch growing between the ſtones and in 
the crevices of rocks to a conliderable height. The 
Creator has moſt wiſely prepared thoſe different 
ſorts of earth of which the beds are compoſed : 
tor, to mention nothing more than the principal ad- 
vantages which reſult Gm them, theſe ſeveral beds 
of ſand, gravel, and light earth, give paſfage to 
ſpring water, which filters in running over theſe 
beds, becomes ſoft, and then, diſperſing on every 
lide, ſupplies water for general uſe: thoſe beds are 
the reſervoirs of ſprings. It is remarkable that 
they are to be found in every country on the ſurface 
of the earth, and that they are generally compoſed 
of a light earth. If it is ſometimes mixed with a 

| harder 
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harder and more gravelly ſoil, it purifies the water 
ſo much the more. This variety of ſoil is very 
uſeful alſo for vegetables. It is from this circum. 
ſtance that herbs, plants, and trees grow of them. 
ſelves in ſome countries, while they can only be 
produced by art in others. All that art can do is to 
imitate nature, which prepares for the plants that 
come of themſelves the ſoil, the nutritive juices, 
and the warmth, moſt proper for them. The va- 
riety of foil will make herbs, trees, and roots, 
though of the ſame kind, differ according to the ſoil 
they grow in. It often happens in the ſame foi), 
that ſome plants thrive, whilſt others fail. The 
ſame fruit has a different flavour in one country 
trom what it has in another. 

Theſe obſervations lead us to acknowledge the 
wiſdom with which the Creator has prepared every 
ſoil for the production of plants, for ihe goed of hit 
creatures. N 

| — 


LESSON CXXVII. FORTY-THIRD 
N WEEK. de 


MIGRATION OF THE BIRDS. 


HIS is the time when numbers of the birds, 
which during ſummer had lived and found 
food in our fields, woods, and gardens, are going to 
it our climate for other countries. There are but 
w of them which paſs the winter with us; the 
woodpecker, the crow, the raven, the ſparrow, the 
wren, the partridge, and the thruſh : the reſt leave 
us almoſt the whole winter. This migration is 
wonderful in all reſpects; and if we have not much 
attended to theſe creatures While they were with us, 
let us at leaſt think of them now they are gone, 
Some birds without taking their flight very high, 
2 all 
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and without ſeparating from one another, ſnoring 
gradually towards the ſouth, to ſeek the ſeeds an 
the fruit they prefer; but they ſoon return back. 
Others, which are called birds of paſſage, collect 
together at certain ſeaſons, go away in large bodies, 
and take their flight into other climates. Some 
kinds of them are content with going from one 
country to another, where the air and food draw 
them at certain ſeaſons. Others croſs the ſeas, and 
undertake voyages of a ſurpriſing length. The 
birds of paſſage moiſt known, are quails, ſwallows, 
wild ducks, plovers, woodcocks, and cranes, with 
ſome others which feed on worms. The quails in 
ſpring go from Africa into Europe, in order to en- 
joy a more moderate heat: they go in flights, and 
look, like clouds: they often fall through fatigue 
into ſhips, and are eaſily taken. The method of 
the ſwallows is different; ſome croſs the ſeas, but 
many of them ſtay in Europe, and hide themſelves 
in holes under ground-or in marſhes, Wild ducks 
and cranes alſo, at the approach of winter, feek 
milder climates. They all aſſemble on a certain 
day, and divide company. They generally form them- 
ſelves into two lines united in a point, as S thus, 
with a bird at their head, and the reſt in rows, 
which always extend in that manner. The duck, 
or crane, Achich forms the point, cuts the air, and 
makes way for thoſe which follow; and theſe al- 
ways lay their bills on the tails of thoſe which 
before : the leading bird is only charged with this 
commiſſion for a time: he goes from the point to 
the tail, in order to reſt, and he is relieved by 
another. But all birds of paſſage do not aſſemble in 
flights. Some take the voyage quite alone; others 
with their mates, and all their family; others in 
{mall numbers. They make their paſſage in a very 
ſhort time. It has been computed that they may 
ealily fly 200 miles in flying only fix hours a day, 
ſuppoſing 
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been anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner, becauſe we 
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ſuppoſing them to reſt now and then in the day as any 
well as at night. According to this calculation, dar 
they might fly from our country even as far as un- 
der thre line, in ſeven or eight days. This has been 
verified, as ſwallows have been Ken on the coaſts of 
Senegal, on the ninth of October, which is eight 
or nine days after their departure from Europe. 
Theſe migrations of the birds cannot be too much 
admired. Certainly the difference of heat and cold, 
and the want of food, warns them to change place. 
But what is the reaſon, that when the air is ſo mild 
that they might remain in it, and that they find 
enough to eat, they till never fail to go at the ap- 
pointed time? How do they know that they will 
find food, and the proper degree of heat in other 
climates? What is the cauſe of their going all at 
the ſame time out of our countries, as if they had 
unanimouſly fixed beforehand their day of departure? 
How do they contrive in dark nights, and without 
knowing the countries, to purſue their direct road 
conſtantly ?- "Theſe and other queſtions on this in- 
tereſting ſubject, are embarraſling, and have not yet 


are not enough acquainted with the nature and in- 
ſtin& of theſe animals. We'may, however, behold 
in theſe migrations the wiſe and benehcent direc- 
tion of Providence, What wonderful means are 
made uſe of to preſerve and give food to certain 
birds!. With what tender care-is their ſubſiſtence 
pointed out to them, when it fails them in ſome 
regions! Let us learn from thence, that every 
thing throughout the vaſt empire of nature 1s 
planned with infinite wiſdom. Is not inſtinct to 
the birds of paſſage what reaſon is to man? And 
does it not equally. inſtruct them in this point, of I to coy 
changing place in proper ſeaſons? How ought we 
to bluſh at our incredulity, our doubts, and bur 

anxietics, 
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anxieties, when we reflect on the admirable gui- 
dance of Providence ! 


— 


LESSON CXXVIII. 


THE VARIETY OF TREES, 


* ERE is the ſame variety among the trees as 
in the vegetable productions. 3 are diſ- . 
tinguiſhed by their ſtrength and roughneſs, like the = 
oak; others are tall and ſlender, as the elm and th = 
fir-tree: there are ſome, ſuch as the thorn and the \\ 9 
box, which never grow high: ſome have rough and 
uneven coats, while others are ſmooth and fine, like 
the birch, the maple, and the poplar. Some are 
made uſe for ornaments in rich apartments, while 
others ſerve for common and more neceſſary pur- 
poſes : ſome are ſo flight and delicate, that the leaſt 
wind might blow them down; others ſtand un- 
ſhaken, and reſiſt the violence of the northern 
blaſts: ſome grow to a prodigious height and thick- 
neſs, and every year after they are an hundred years 
old, ſeems to add to their circumference; while 
others require but a very few years to come to their 
full growth. Pliny, in his time, admired thoſe 
great trees, the ſhell or bark of which was thick or 
large enough to be made into oops to hold thirty 
eople: but what would he have ſaid of thoſe trees 
in Congo, which, when hollowed out, make veſſels 
to contain 200 men: there, are ſome of this kind at 
Malabar, which are ſaid to be forty feet in circum- 
ference: the cocoa-tree is one of them, a ſort of 
palm-tree, ſome of which have leaves large enough 
to cover twenty people, The tullipot, a tree which 
grows in the iſland of Ceylon, and for height re- 
lembles the maſt of a ſhip, is equally famous for 
its leaves. They are ſo immenſe, that it is ay 
CY SAYS YT Ares! | that 
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that one ſingle leaf can fhelter fifteen or twenty 
men from the rain. They are fo ſupple When 
dried, that they may be folded up like fans, and are 
then extremely light, and appear no larger than a 
man's arm. here are ſtil} on mount Libanus, 
twenty-three old cedars, which are ſaid to have 
eſcaped the deluge : a learned perſon who ſaw them, 
aſſures us, that ten men could not encompaſs one of 
thoſe cedars ; they muſt therefore be thirty or thir. 
ty-ſix feet in circumference, which does not appear 
too much for trees ſome thouſands of years old. 
The gum-trees which grow in the iſlands of Ame- 
rica are generally twenty-ſix feet in circumference. 
It is not likely, then, that the cedars are as old as 
they fay; though it is certain that trees live to a 
great age. There are apple-trees above a thouſand 
years old ; and, if we compute the quantity of fruit 
ſuch a tree bears annually, we muſt (as has been be- 
fore mentioned) think with aſtoniſhment of the pro- 
digious fertility of a ſingle pippin, which could fur- 
niſh all Europe with trees of this kind. 

The great variety amang trees reminds me of the 
difference we obſerve among men, in regard to their 
lituations in life, their way of thinking, their ta- 
lents, and the good they do. As there 1s not a ſin- 

e tree in a foreſt which may not be of ſome uſe to 
its owner, fo there is no one in ſociety which may 
not be uſeful. One, like the oak, gives an example 
of firmneſs, and of unſhaken conſtancy, which no- 
thing can move : another has not equal fortitude, 
but has more complaiſance, and conforms to others; 
he is flexible as the willow, and yields to a breath 
of wind: if he is virtuous, he will only comply in 
lawful and innocent points ; but if he is indifferent 
to his duties, he will always embrace the ſtrongeſt 
ide. How different the trees may be from one 
another, they all belong equally to the Sovereign of 
the world ; alt are nouriſhed by the Tame earth, all 
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warmed by the ſame ſun, and refreſhed by the rain 
equally, Oh! that all men, however different 
from each other, woul4 unite in acknowledging 
that they are all equally Gad's creatures, equally 
ſubje& to his power, <qually the object of his ten- 
der mercies; all iudebted to him for their exiſtence 
and ſupport, as well as for the talents with which 
they are endowed. 


—— 
LESSON CXXIX. 


THE TEMPERATURE IN THE DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES OF THE EARTH. 


T ſeems as if the temperature and warmth of 
countries muſt depend on their ſituation in re- 
ſpe& to the ſun, as it caſts its rays in the ſame 
manner on all countries which are in the ſame lati- 
tude, But experience tells us, that heat and cold, 
and all the temperature, depend on many other cir- 
cumſtances. Seaſons may be very different in places 
under the ſame parallel; and are, on the contrary, 
often very much alike under very different climates, 
Therefore, as accidental cauſes may make the heat 
very different in the ſame latitude, and as it is very 
far from being ſuch as the diſtance of the ſun would 
ſeem to promiſe, it is difficult to determine exactly 
the ſeaſons and temperature of each country. The 
neighbourhood of the ſea renders the climate mild- 
er. England and the coaſts of Norway are ſtrong 
proofs of it: the ſea may be covered with ice near 
the ſhore, becauſe it mixes there with freſh water: 
but it never happens at any conſiderable diſtance 
from land, both 2 the ſalt, of which the ſea is 
full, and from its being in continual motion. 
the ſea not being frozen in winter, the climate of the 
adjacent countries is milder. On the contrary, the 
480 f higher 
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higher a place is above the ſea, the colder it is. The 
air is not only thinner there, and conſequently con. 
tainsleſs warmth, but the greateſt part of the heat 
x ay by the earth's reflecting the rays of the ſun 

alls on low places and valleys, and does not reach 
heights. Quito is almoſt under the line, but the 
heat is moderate from its high ſituation. In gene- 
ral, thoſe ſort of countries have ſerene and clear 
air, and an equal temperature. High mountains 
attract clouds, which occaſion more frequent rains 
and ſtorms in hilly countries than elſewhere ; and 
it has been obſerved, that it ſcarce ever rains in the 
plains of Arabia. Countries where there are great 
extenſive foreſts are very cold: the ice melts more 
ſlowly there in winter, becauſe it is covered with 
the ſhade of the trees. The ice makes the upper 
air cold, and this delays the thaw. Another circum- 
ſtance alſo tempers the heat of warm climates; 
their days are not long, and the ſun does not remain 
long above the horizon. In colder countries the 
_ ſummer days are very long, which makes them 
warmer than could be expected. The ſerenity of 
the ſky, the clear light of the moon, and the long 
twilights, render long nights ſupportable. Under 
the torrid zone, the ſeaſons are not ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed by winter and ſummer, as by dry and wet 
weather; for when it ought to be ſummer, that is, 
when the ſun is moſt above the horizon, and its rays 
fall in as direct a line as poſſible, then come the 
rains, which fall more or leſs for ſome time. But 
in thoſe countries, the moſt pleaſant ſeaſon is that 
in which the ſun is at the loweſt, In the countries 
beyond the tropic, the weather is generally more 
uncertain than within the tropic. It is in ſpring 
and ſummer that the winds are higheſt, In winter 
the ground freezes more or leſs deep, but ſeldom in 
our climate more than three feet. In more north- 


ern countries, it freezes deeper in winter, and only 
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thawsa few feet in ſummer. Stagnant waters, and 
even rivers, are covered with ice, firlt near the 
ſhore, and then over the whole ſurface of the 
water. The different qualities of the ſoil, as they 
retain more or leſs of acquired heat, contribute alſo 
in ſome degree to vary the climate. Di 

In thus regulating the ſeaſons and climates of 


the different countries, the Creator has made every 


part of the earth habitable: and to the great ſatis- 
faction of all feeling hearts, it is certain, that the 
people of the moſt diſtant countries, without even 
excepting thoſe Who live under the line or under 
the pole, enjoy the portion of happineſs ſuited to 
their nature and deſtination. - Each country has its 
advantages and inconveniences, . in ſuch equal pro- 
portion, that it would be difficult to decide which 
of them merits the preference. Phere is not a 
corner of the world in which the Almighty has not 
diſplayed his goodneſs. : 


— — 


LESSON cxxx. FORTY-FOURTH 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE EARTH, 


HE air which ſurrounds the earth is not as 
pure and ſubtile as ether; for it is loaded with 

all the particles or vapours which are continually 
riling out of the earth, and particularly from the 
water: this is called atmoſphere. Its lower 
region; that is to ſay, what is neareſt to the, earth, 
is preſſed upon by the upper air, and from thence 
becomes more thick and denſe. This is expe» 
rienced by thoſe who go to the top of high mouns 
tains, Their breathing becomes more painful in 
proportion as they aſcend, But it is impoſſible to 
alcertain the exact height of the atmoſphere, . be, 
x 00 | cCauſe 
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canſe we cannot riſe very high in the air.—The 
atmoſphere is divided into three regions. The 
lower one reaches as high as where the air receives 
ho warmth from the rays which the earth reflects. 
The middle region begins where the preceding one 
ends, and goes as high as the higheſt mountains, 
or even as far as the higheſt clouds, and in the 
ſpace where the hail, rain, and ſnow collect. This 
region is much colder than the lower; for it is 
ally warmed by the rays which fall perpendicu- 
larly, and in a direct line upon it. But the third 
is probably ſtill colder. It reaches from the mid- 
dle to the extremity of the atmoſphere, and we 
cannot preciſely aſcertain its limits. 

The particles which riſe ont of the earth, and 
form the atmoſphere, are of different natures, 
They are watery, earthy, metallic, ſulphurous, 
&c. Now, as ſome abound more than others in 
certain parts of the earth, it occaſions great variety 
in the air, and this difference 1s very perceptible 
even at a little height. A heavy air is more whole- 
ſome than a light one, becauſe it promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood, and inſenſible perſpiration, 
When the air is heavy, it. is generally ſerene; 
whereas a light air is always attended with clouds, 
rain or ſnow, which makes it damp. Vapours 
increaſe the weight of the air; and particulariy, 
when the heat ſends them up very high, the air 
is ſtill light, notwithſtanding the watery vapours 
with which it is filled. The beſt air, therefore, 
is that which is rather heavy than light, neither 
too dry nor too moiſt, and but little or not at all 
mixed with noxious vapours. It is in the atmo- 
fphere that the clouds, the rain, ſnow, dew, thun- 
der, and ſeveral etherial phenomena, are formed. 
It is to the atmoſphere alſo that we owe the morn- 
ing and evening twilights. As the rays break and 
bend in this maſs of air, we ſee them befare the 
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ſun appears, and we enjoy them after it has fer. 
Let us then acknowledge with gratitude the wif- 
dom and goodneſs of the Creator, who has regu- 
lated every thing in nature, fo as to be moſt 


conducive to the happineſs of the beings he has 
formed. | 


LESSON CXXXI. 


BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


1 fas ESE ſort of animals do us ſo much ſervice, 
and are ſo uſeful to us, that it would be 
ungrateful not to examine them with care. Of all 
domeſtic animals, it is the horſe which- does us 


moſt ſervice, and does it the moſt willingly. He 


lets himſelf be employed to cultivate our ground; 
he brings us all our wants ; he ſubmits tamely to 
every 2 of labour, for a frugal and moderate 
ſubliſtence. Giving himſelf up entirely to his 
maſter, refuſing him nothing; makes uſe of all his 
ſtrength, exhauſts himſelf, and even dies in trying 
to da more. Nature has given the horſe a pro- 
_ to love and fear mankind; and made it 
very ſenſible to the careſſes which render its ſervi- 
tude pleaſing. . The horſe is the beſt proportioned 
and fineſt ſhaped of all the animals. Every part 
of him is elegant and regular. The exact propor- 
tions of his head give him a light and lively look, 
which is {till heightened by the beauty of his cheſt, 
His carriage is noble, his ſtep majeſtic, and every 
limb ſeems to mark animation, ſtrength, courage, 
and pride, The ox has not the pleaſing elegance 
of the horſe; but it compenſates for theſe by the 
important ſervices it does to mankind. It is 
ſtrong enough to draw heavy loads, and is content 
with poor food. Its blood, its hide, fleſh, fat, 
* 9 3 and 
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and horns may be applied to ſeveral uſes; and its 
dung is excellent manure for the ground. A very 
remarkable circumſtance in this animal is the con- 
ſtruction of its organs of digeſtion. It has four 
ſtomachs, the firſt of which can contain forty or 
fifty pounds weight of food. The third ſtomach 
has eighty-cight folds or ridges, which ſerve to 
digeſt, whilſt ſheep or goats have but thirty-ſix, 
The aſs, however void of beauty in its appearance, 
and however deſpiſed it may be, has notwithſtand- 
ing many excellent qualities, and is very uſeful to 
us. It is not fiery and impetuous like the horſe; 
but quiet, ſimple, and always the ſame. It has 
no pride. It goes ſmoothly on. It carries its load 
without noiſe or murmur. It is temperate, both 
as to the quantity and quality of its food. It is 
contented with thiſtles, and the hardeſt and worſt 
herbs. It is patient, vigorous, and indefatigable ; 
and is of continual and eſſential uſe to its matter. 
How is it poſſible that we can daily make uſe 
of theſe animals, without reflecting on the Crea- 
tor, who formed and gave them the means of be- 
ing fo uſeful tous? It is a circumſtance worthy 
the attention of a reflefting mind, that the num- 
ber of beaſts of burden is infinitely greater than 
that of wild beaſts. If the latter multiplied as faſt 
as the former, the world might ſoon be a deſert. 
Can we reflect without gratitude on that goodneſs 
which has given us the command of thoſe animals ; 
the ſtrength or ſkill to ſubdue them; the right to 
make uſe of them; to change as we pleaſe their 
nature; to force them to obedience; and. to em- 
loy them as we chooſe. If animals had not been 
impreſſed with a natural fear of mankind, it would 
be impoſſible to ſubdue them by force. Since 
therefore it is to God alone we owe our power 
over them, we ſhould not abuſe it by treating thoſe 


creatures ill. 55 33 
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LESSON CXXX11. 


THE WINTER - SOWING TIME, 


REAT part of the food deſtined for us, and 
for many animals, is at this time depoſited in 
the ground. The farmer has ſowed his winter 
corn, and begins to enjoy reſt from his labours. 
He will ſoon have the ſatisfaction to fee his fields 
gradually covering with a beautiful verdure, and 
giving the promiſe of a plentiful harveſt. Nature 
at firſt, indeed, works in fecret, while the ſeed is 
opening; but its operations may be diſcovered, by 
taking ſome of the grains out of the ground when 
they are beginning to ſhoot. TWo days after the, 
grain is put into the earth, it is ſwelled by the 
juices, and begins to ſhoot. The ſhoot is always 
at one of the ends of the grain; and that part af 
it which 1s next the outſide of the grain is the 
little root of the future plant. The part turned 
inwards is the ſtalk and head of the * The 
corn, when ſowed, generally begins in twenty- 
four hours to pierce through the coat, and unfold 
itſelf. The root and ſtalk become viſible. The 
root is firſt wrapped up in a bag, which it burſts 
open. Some daays after, other roots ſhoot out of 
their fides. The fifth or ſixth day, a green ſtalk 
ſprings up above the ground. It remains ſome 
time in that ſtate, till the fine ſeaſon comes, when 
the ear of corn breaks out of the coats, in which 
it had been enclofed, and protected from cold and 
uncertain weather. 

All this naturally leads us to reflect on the nature 
of human life. Our preſent exiſtence is but the 
ſecd from whence everlaſting life is to ſpring. 
We are here in the ſowing ſeaſon, and we ſee but 
little as yet ſprung forth. We cannot here behold 
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the fruit in maturity, or the corn in perfection. 
The harveſt will not be reaped on earth. We live th 
in hope: The farmer has ſowed his field. He hc 


leaves his grain to eorruption, to the rain, the ca 
ſtorms, and the heat of the ſun; and he ſees not * 
what will be the refult. This is preciſely our da 
ſituation in regard to ſpiritual ſeed. Let us not IN 
de vain of what we ſow, neither let us be dif. of 
couraged, if we do not reap the fruits of it. Let the 
us not be weary of ** ſowing to the Spirit; and be 
perhaps our good works, however trifling in them- lit 

_ ſelves, may have happy conſequences hereafter. wh 
Now that our ground is ſowed, let us wait pa- we 
tiently, and without anxiety, till we reap the fruits ak 

of our labour; and, like the pious farmer, let us the 
pray to God to ſhed his bleſſings on our fields ! = 

| — Wy 8. tho 
LESSON CXXXI1I. FORTY-FIFTH ff el 

| WEEK. kay 
THE MEASURE, AND DIVISION or TIME, : 


IME is meaſured and divided according to © 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies, and parti- 
cularly by thoſe of the ſun and moon. Thoſe two mg 
globes have the moſt influence on the ſtate of man- 
kind. The courſe of the moon only ſerves to The 


meaſure the time on our earth; that of the ſun new 
certainly regulates the time in all the planets which twel 
move round it. Day is the ſpace of time in which year 
the ſun makes a revolution round the earth ; or, Fog 
e 


to ſpeak more juſtly, it is the time our earth takes 
in turning round its own axis. The part of this that 
time during which the ſun is above the horizon, . 
we call artificial day. This is when the light is n ® 
determined by ſun- ſet and ſun- riſe. The time of t 


darkneſs, or when the ſun is below the horizon, 
| | we 
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we call night. The day and night together make 


the ſolar day, We divide it into 24 parts, called 
hours ; each hour is divided into 60- equal parts, 
called minutes; each minute into 60 ſeconds ; and 
each ſecond into 60 thirds. This diviſion of the 
day into hours, minutes, &c. is marked by the 
motion of the ſhadow on a ſun-dial, or by the hand 
of a clock, A good ſun-dial conſtantly marks 
the hour truly, but clocks or watches require to 
be often regulated. Moſt Europeans, in common 
life, begin their hours of the day at noon, from 
whence they reckon twelve to midnight, and twelve 
more to noon again. 'The Italians begin the. day 
at ſun-ſet, and reckon twenty-four hours from 
thente to the following evening. The Turks begin 
their day at a quarter of an hour after ſun- ſet; they 
reckon trom thence twelve equal hours, and, when 
thoſe are paſſed, they reckon twelve more to the 


- 


following evening. The Jews begin the day | 


ſun- ſet; from thence they reckon twelve equa 
hours to ſun-riſe, and as many to ſun-ſet ; conſe- 
uently, their hours of day are longer ar ſhorter than 
thoſe of night, in proportion to the length of the 
day and night. A week is the ſpace of ſeven days. 
A ſolar month is the time the ſun takes in traverſ- 
ing a ſign of the Zodiac: but thoſe months do not 
degin or end exactly as that body enters a new ſign. 
The lunar moath is the ſpace of time between two 
new moons, that is to ſay, twenty-nine days, 
twelve hours, and forty- four minutes. The folar 
year takes in twelve ſolar months, which is the 
time the ſun takes in traverſing the twelve ſigns of 
the Zodiac; and there are generally reckoned in 
that time, three hundred and ſixty-five days, five 


hours and forty minutes. Theſe are now the years 


in moſt parts of Europe. The lunar year takes 
in twelve lunar months, or twelve courſes of the 


moon round the earth. It is compoled of three 


N 4 hundred 
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hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours, and forty- 
eight minutes. The Jews and Turks make uſe of 
this reckoning ; but in order to make it anſwer to 
the ſolar year, they often add a whole month to 
t. Our common year begins ten or twelve days 
after the ſun has entered Capricorn. 

This meaſure or diviſion of time, however un- 
important it may appear in itſelf, may become of 
much conſequence, by the application of it to 
the moral life of man. The hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years, of which our earthly life is 
compoled, were given us in order that we ſhould 
fulfil the deſign of our exiſtence, by making a good 
uſe of our faculties. But how do we employ this 
precious time! Minutes appear to us too trifling 
to attend to. It is certain, however, that he who 
does not reckon minutes will laviſh hours alſo. 

„Teach us, O Lord, ſo to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wiſdom.” 


LESSON CXXXIV. 


| THE END OF SUMMER. 
1 | 

HE ſun is now taking leave df our world. 
Every thing is changed with us. The earth, 
which was lately ſo beautiful and fruittul, is now 
becoming gradually barren end poor. We no 
longer. behold that fine enzmel ot the trees in 
bloſſom, the charms of fpring, the magnificence 
of ſummer, thoſe different tints and ſhades of ver- 
dure in the woods and meads, the purple grapes, 
nor the yellow harveſts which crowned our fields. 
When the earth is ſtripped of its corn, its grats, 
and its leaves, nothing is to be ſcen but a rough 
and rugged ſurface. It has no longer that beau- 
tiſul appearance which the corn, grecus, and herbs, 
| produce 
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produce over a vaſt country. The birds no longer 
ling; nothing now recalls to the mind of man that 
univerſal joy which reigned throughout all ani- 
mated nature. Deprived of the pleaſure which 
the melodious ſongs of the birds afforded, he hears 
little now but the murmuring ſtreams and whiltling 
winds, conſtantly the fame dull ſounds; a muſty 
ſmell of plants and leaves decaying, and à cold 
damp air, are diſagreeable to the feeling. But in 
the midſt of theſe melancholy proſpects, let us ſtill 
obſerve, that nature faithfully fulfils the eternal 
law preſcribed to her, of being nſeful at all times 
and ſeaſons of the year. Winter draws. nigh ; the 
flowers are going; and even when the ſun ſhines, 
the earth no longer appears with its uſual beauty. 
Yet the country, ſtripped and deſert as it is, {till 
preſents to a feeling mind the image of happineſs. 
We may recollect with gratitude to Heaven, that 
the fields which are now barren were once covered 
with corn and plentiful harveſt, It is true, that 
the orchards and gardens are now ſtripped, but the 
remembrance of what they beſtowed upon us may 
make us content to bear the northern blaſts which 
at preſent we feel fo ſharp. The leaves are fallen 
from the  fruit-trees; the graſs: of the field is 
withered ; dark clouds fill the ſky, and fall in 


| heavy rains. The unthinking man complains at 


this; but the wife man beholds the earth moiſtened 
with rain; and beholds it with a ſweet ſatisfaction. 
The dried leaves and the faded graſs are prepared, 
by the autumal rains, to form manure to enrich 
the ground. This reflection, with the pleaſing 
expectation of ſpring, mult naturally excite our 
gratitude for the tender mercies of our Creator, 
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LESSON CXXXV. Won 

THE WANTS. OF MAN. — 

| | able 

HERE is not a creature on earth that has s 

ſo many wants as man. We come into the hen 
world naked, ignorant, and deſtitute. Nature has has 
not endowed us with that ' induſtry, and thoſe like 
inſtints, which the beaſts have at their birth. he 
Reaſon has been beſtowed on us, that we ſhould offic 
acquire the neceſſary knowledge and talents. 'I hey the 
bring with them at their birth, clothes, arms, and of: | 
all they want, or they have thoſe natural inſtincts, Aci 
which, by following blindly, procure it for them. end 
It they require habitations, they know how to dig war 
or build them; if they want beds, covering, or lar 
change of clothes, they know how to ſpin and mul 
weave them, and get rid of their old ones; if they an 4 
have enemies, they are provided with arms to de- ſary 
tend themſelves; if they are ſick or wounded, exel 
they know where to find proper remedies. And grac 
we, who are ſo ſuperior to other animals, have ceſſe 
more wants, and fewer means of lupplying them, dou 
than they have. By not having their in inct to lea 
aſſiſt our many bodily wants, we are obliged to = 
make uſe of our reaſon, in order to acquire a indy 
knowledge of the world, and of ourſelves, It is If, 
neceſſary to be active, vigilant, and laborious, to we 
reſerve us from poverty, pain, and vexation, and only 
in oxder to make our lives pleaſant and happy. lear 
Reaſon is, at the ſame. time, the only. means to cue 
ſubdue our ſtrong paſſions, and to prevent us from ſhot 
running into exce ſſes of pleaſure, which might be ſcie 
fatal to us. A few examples may convince us of whe 
this. If we could obtain, without any trouble, tute 
all our food, &c. we ſhould certainly become the 
indoltnt and idle, and we ſhould paſs our lives care 
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in ſhameful floth. The nobleſt faculties of man 


would weaken and grow dull. The bonds of ſo- 
ciety would be broken, becauſe we ſhould no longer 
depend on one another, Even children would be 
able to do without the aſſiitance of their parents, 
and {till leſs would they want it from others. All 
human kind would fall again into a ſtate of bar- 
barity. Wild and ſavage, every one would live, 
like the brutes, for themſelves only. There would 
be no ſubordination, no mutual obligatians or good 
offices. It is, then, to our wants that we owe 
the opening of our faculties, and the prerogatives 
of humanity. They awaken the mind, create 
activity and induſtry, and make our lives more eaſy 
and pleaſant than thoſe of other animals. Our 
wants have made us ſociable, rational, and regu- 
lar in our manners; they have given riſe to a 
multitude of uſeful arts and ſciences. In general, 
an active and laborious life is beneficial and neceſ- 
ſary to man. If his faculties and powers are not 
exerciſed, he becomes a load to himſelf, he falls 
gradually into a ſtupid ignorance, into groſs ex- 
ceſſes, and all the vices reſulting from them. La- 
bour, on the contrary, ſets all the machine into a 
323 motion, and gives ſo much the more ſatis- 
action and enjoyment, as it requires the mare 
induſtry, reflection, underſtanding, and knowledge. 
If, after having been. fed with our mother's milk, 


we required no aſſiſtance or inſtruction, we ſhould | 


only live for ourſelves, we ſhould centre all in ſelf; 
learning no language, we ſhould make no uſe of 
our reaſon ; ſtupid and profoundly ignorant, we 
ſhould neither be acquainted with the arts nor 
ſciences, nor the nobleſt pleaſures of the foul: 
whereas, now, the wants of children, the deſti- 
tute ſtate in which they come into the world, oblige 
the parents through pity and tendernefs, to take 
care of them; whalſt ay © i on their parts, 
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are attached to their parents, by a ſenſe of their 
own helpleſs ſtate and danger, and ſubmit to be 
guided and formed by their inſtruction and exam- 
ple, how to make a proper uſe of their reaſon, and 
to reſpect morality. Thus they may become worthy 
men, good citizens, and lead a virtuous and happy 
Hfe. With ſuch advantages, we may eaſily give 
up thoſe which the animals appear to have over us. 
We require neither furs nor teathers to clothe us, 
no teeth or claws to defend us, neither more cun- 
ning or natural inſtinct to procure us neceſſarics. 
We find; then, that theſe wants, of which fo 
many complain, are the true foundations of our 
happineſs,” and the beſt means which Divine Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs could make-uſe of, in order 
to direct the faculties of man to the greateit 
advantage. | 


—— 


LESSON CXXXVI. FORTY-SIXTH 


FOREIGN ANIMALS, 


WD VERY part of the world has animals of its 

own, and it is for very wiſe purpoſes that the 
Creator has placed them in one country, rather 
than in another. The moſt remarkable animals 
in the ſouthern countries are the elephant and 
camel. They ſurpaſs all the quadrupeds in ſize. 
The elephant in particular appears like a moving 
mountain, and its bones are like pillars. Its head 
is joined to a very ſhort neck, and armed with two 
tuſks ſtrong enough to tear up trees, or throw them 


down. A longer neck could not ſupport the weight 


of the head, nor hold it up. But to make amends 
for the ſhort neck, his trunk is very long. He 
uſes it as a hand to convey food to his mouth, 
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without being obliged to ſtoop for it. He not only 
moves, bends, and turns it always, to do what- 
ever we do with our fingers, but he makes uſe of 
it as an organ of ſmell; his eyes are ſmall in 
proportion to the ſize of his body, but they are 
bright and full of fire. All his inward feelings 
are expreſſed in them. In a ſtate of independence, 
before the elephant is tamed, it is neither ſangui- 


nary nor fierce. It is of a mild nature, and never. 


makes uſe of its weapons but in its own defence: 


It never hurts any body Wy OY but it becomes 


terrible when irritated. It ſeizes its enemy with 
its trunk; flings it like a {tone at him, and then 
treads him to death. The elephant eats above 


100 pounds of graſs a-day ; but its body being 


of an enormous weight, it cruſhes and deſtroys 
with its feet ten times more than it conſumes in 
food. Its chief enemy, and often its conqueror, 
is the rhinoceros, an animal very like the wild 
boar, that makes uſe of the horn which grows 
upon his noſe to pierce the belly of the elephant. 
It requires very little attention to perceive the wiſ- 
dom of God in the production of the elephant. 
He has ordained that it ſhould be born in coun- 
tries abounding with graſs, and that it ſhould not 
become a burden to the earth by multiplying too 
faſt. The camel is one of the molt uſeful animals in 
the eaſt ; it is admirably adapted to bear the greateſt 
fatigues in the midſt of barren deſerts and burning 
„ being able ſometimes to live four or five 
days without drink, and requiring but very little 
food in proportion to its ſize. It browſes the few 
plants and ſhrubs that grow in the deſerts; and 
when he finds none, two meaſures of beans and 
barley ſerve for a whole day's ſubſiſtence. Beſides 
the hump which grows on its back, there is ſtill 
another fingularity in its make : this is a double 
throat, one of which reaches to the ſtomach, _ 
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the other terminates in a bag which ſerves. him as 
a reſervoir to keep water in. It remains there 
without corrupting ; and when the animal is preſſed 
by thirft, and has occaſion to dilute its dry food, it 


draws up into its paunch part of this water, 


which 


moiſtens the throat, and goes afterwards into the 
ſtomach. The common load a camel bears is from 
700 to 800 pounds weight ; and with this burden 


they go two German leagues and an halt 


 - hour; and they generally travel twelve or 


in an 
hiteen 


hours a-day. The fleſhy foot of the camel is 


the horſe would be hurt or burnt by 1t. 


made to walk on ſand, while the wo of 


The moſt remarkable quadrupeds in the Borth- 
erns countries are the elk, the fable, and the rein- 
deer. The firſt of theſe animals is large, ſtrong, 
and finely ſhaped. Its head ſomething reſembles 
the mule- in form, ſize, and colour; its legs are 
long and ftrong ; its hair of a light grey. This 
animal is ſimple, ſtupid, and timorous. It finds 
food every where';. but it preters bark, or the 
tender ſhoots of the willow, the birch, or the ſer- 
vice-tree. It is extremely ſwift, and having long 


legs, goes a great way in a very ſhort time. 
ſable wanders in the foreſts of Siberia, 


The 
and is 


much ſought on account of its beautiful fur. The 
hunting of this animal is generally the ſad occu- 
pation of the wretches who are baniſhed to thoſe 
deſerts. The rein-deer is an animal of a moſt 


elegant pleaſing form, very like a ſtag. It ſeeks 


its own food, which confiſts of moſs, graſs, leaves, 


and buds or ſhoots of trees. The northern na- 
tions draw many uſes from them. They eat their 


- fleſh, drink their milk, and are drawn by them 


in ſledges, with extreme ſwiftneſs, upon the ice 


and ſnow. All the wealth of the Laplanders con- 


liſts in their rein- deer. The ſkin furniſhes 


them 


with 
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with clothes, beds, and tents; in a word, with all 
the neceſſaries of life | 

What has been ſaid of theſe foreign beaſts may 
give riſe to important reflections. Now prodigious 
the diſtance between the elephant and the mite ! 
In many parts of the world there are animals 
which could not bear the climate, air, food, or 
degree of heat, they would find in Europe ; neither 
can it be doubted but there are millions of animals 
which couid not exiſt on our globe, and could no 
more live amongſt us, than we could live in the 
planet of Saturn, or that of Mercury. 


— — 


LESSON CXXXVII. 


VARIETY OF WINDS, 


HERE are great variety of winds. In ſome 
places they are fixed the whole year, and blow 
always from the ſame poiat. In others, they 
change at certain periods of time, but ſtil] by fixed 
and regular laws. At fea between the tropics, and 
ſome degrees below them, there is a wind which 
laſts the whole year without any conſiderable vari- 
ation. On the north of the line, the wind blows 
towards the north-eaſt; and on the ſouth of the 
line, it blows towards the ſouth-eaſt, more or leſs, 
according to the poſition of the fun, This muſt be 
underſtood to mean the wind at open ſea; for, if 
iſlands or great continents are oppoſed to it, the di- 
rection may be changed to north-eaſt. In the 
ſouthern parts of the ocean, the wind is general- 
ly weſterly. The nearer to the coaſt, the more 
changeable is the wind, and {till more ſo on land. 
The conſtant caſt wind is chiefly owing to the heat 
which the ſun communicates to our atmoſphere, 
In the Indian ſeas there are winds called trade- 
Winds 
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winds or monſoons, which blow for three or ſix 
months of the year from one point, and for the 
ſame ſpace of time from the contrary point. Theſe 
winds have not yet been well accounted for ; but 
certainly we muſt look for the cauſes of them in 
the changes from heat to cold, the poſition of the 
ſun, the nature of the ſoil, meteors taking fire, va- 
ours diſſolving into rain, and other ſuch circum- 
ances, There are ſeas and countries which have 
winds and calms peculiar to them. In Egypt and 
in the Perſian Gulph, there is, during ſummer, a 
burning wind, which ſuffocates and conſumes every 
thing. At the Cape of Good Hope, there forms a 
cloud ſometimes which is called the fatal wind, or 
the ox- eye: it is at firſt very ſmall, but viſibly in- 
creaſes, and ſoon produces a furioustempeſt, which 
ſwallows up ſhips, and plunges them into the deep. 
Variable winds, which have no fixed direction or 
duration, blow over the greateſt part of the globe. 
It is true, that ſome certain winds may blow more 
frequently in one place than in another; but it is 
not at any regular time that they either begin or end, 
They vary in proportion to the ſeveral cauſes which 
interrupt the equilibrium of the air: heat, cold, 
rain, fair weather, mountains, and even the ſtraits, 
capes, and promontories, may contribute very much 
to interrupt their courſe, or change their direction. 
There are many other cauſes, certainly, though not 
yet known to us, for the different modifications and 
turns of the wind. One thing particularly re- 
markable is, what happens every day, and almoſt in 
every place, a little before ſun-riſe: when the air 
is perfectly calm and ſerene, at the dawn of day, 
there comes a quick eaſterly breeze, at the approach 
of the ſun, which continues ſome time after it riſes, 
The cauſe of this muſt be, that the air being heat- 
ed by the riſing ſun, rarefies, and by its dilating, 
ſends the contiguous air towards the welt ; this ne- 
ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily ꝓroduces an eaſt wind, which. we ceaſe af- 
terwards to feel as the air grows warmer. From 
the ſame cauſe, the eaſterly wind muſt not only pre- 
cede the fun always in the torrid zone, but be much 
ſtronger alſo than in our countries, becauſe the ſun 
acts more moderately upon us than it does near the 
line, Ta the torrid zone, the wind blows conſtant- 
ly from ealt to welt. A weſterly wind is very rarely 

telt there. | 
We may obſcrve, then, that the winds are not the 
effect of chance, to which no cauſe can be aſſigned. 
In this, as in every thing elſe, the Creator ſhews 
his wiſdom and goodneſs. He has ſo ordained, that 
the winds ſhould riſe from time to time, and that 
there ſhould be but very ſeldom an abſolute calm. 
He regulates the motion, force, and duration of the 
winds, and preſcribes the direction in which they 
are to blow. Even their being variable is a benefit 
to us. When a long drought cauſes animals and 
plants to grow faint and languid, a ſea-wind ſends 
clouds loaded with vapours, to moiſten the ground, 
and revive all nature. When this 'is done there 
comes a dry eaſterly wind, to reſtore the ſerenity of 
the air, and to give us fine weather. The north- 
wind clears away a great quantity of icy particles, 
and carries off the noxious vapours of autumn.— 
To the ſharp north wind, ſucceeds the ſoutherly 
wind, which fills the air with an enlivening warmth; 
and to theſe continual changes of the wind we owe 
our health, and the fertility of the earth. Who 
can make theſe reflections without adoring God? 
All the elements are at his command: at his word 
the {ſtorms and tempeſts roar ; they ruſh from ſea to 
ſea, from land to land; and at his command all is 
calm again. Should we not, therefore, put our 
whole truſt in him? He who directs the winds as 
he pleaſes, will he not guide our ways? Whilſt 
at his command all the changes of the wind com- 
bine 


= 
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bine for the good of his creatures, may we not be- 
heve that the viciſſitudes of life contribute to the 
real happineſs of each individual. 


LESSON CXXXVIII. 


HUNTING. 


UNTING is one of the chief amuſements of 

a certain order of people at this ſeaſon ; but 

it is to be wiſhed they did not ſet ſuch value 
upon it; for the power man has over animals, and 
the pleaſure he takes in ſubduing them, is too often 
mingled with cruelty. Sometimes, it is true, there 
is a neceſſity that animals ſhould be put to death, in 
order to make the uſe of them for which they were 
deſigned, or to prevent an increaſe. that would be 
 Hhurttul to us: but even then their death ought to 
be made as eaſy as poſſible ; and unfortunately this 
reſcribed by Nature is little attended to by 
ſportimen, Men, in this reſpect, ſhew themſelves 
more cruel. tyrants than the ferceſt beaſt. Is not 
the way of hunting a hare ar ſtag dreadful to every 


feeling heart? Can it be an innocent pleaſure to 


purſue” with rage and fury a poor animal, which 
flies from us in violent anguiſh, till at lait, exhauſt- 
ed with terror and fatigue, it talls and expires in 
horrid convulſions? Is it humanity not to be at- 
fected with ſuch a ſight, nor to feel compaſſion at it? 
To purchaſe a pleaſure by the death of an innocent 
creature, is purchaſing it too dearly, It is a dan- 


gerous pleaſure, if it makes. barbarity familiar to 
us. It is impoſſible, that the heart of a man, paſ- 
ſionately fond of hunting, ſhould not inſenſibly loſe 
the ſweet- feelings of humanity. Such a man ſoon 
becomes cruel and barharous; he finds pleaſure in 
none but ſcenes of horrbr and deſtruction; and, 
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having accuſtomed himſelf to be inſenſible towards 
animals, he ſoon becomes fo towards his fellow-. 
creatures. Hunting does not appear to me in gene- 
ral an occupation which we can reconcile with the 
duties we are called upon to fulfil. Without men- 
tioning the loſs of time, a loſs in itſelf of conſe- 
ſequence, it is certain that hunting diſſipates too 
much, and fills the mind with ideas incompatible 
with ſerious employments. Gentler amuſements 
are more proper to unbend and divert the mind, than 
thole tumultuous pleaſures which do not leave us 
the uſe of reflection. Hunting mult ever appear a 
dangerous employment to a moral and religious 
man; for ought we not to be afraid of a pleafure 
which leads to fins and irregularities? How does 
the health ſuffer by ſuch a violent exerciſe, and the 


ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold! What ex- 


ceſſes, what ſwearing, what cruelties are allowed! 
How are the horſes, dogs, and even the men treat- 
ed! What miſchief done to the meadows and fields! 
Can all theſe be called trifles not worth attending 
to? If we were wiſe, we ſhould ſeek pleaſures more 
innocent and pure, and we fhould certainly find 
them. Why then ſhould we run after groſs plea- 
ſures, which always leave remorſe and diſguſt behind 
them? We have within ourſelves an abundant 
ſource of enjoyments. A number of intelleQual 
and moral faculties, the culture of which may afford 
the greateſt ſatisfaction. But it is in this that the 
great knowledge of a Chriſtian philoſopher conſiſts 
—he has the art of being happy without much pre- 
paration or trouble, and particularly without being 
lo at the expence of his virtue. 


LESSON 
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LESSON  CXXXIX. FORTY-SEVENTH 
WEEK. 


EVERY THING COMBINES FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE CREATURES IN THE WORLD. 


VERY. thing which the beneficent- Creator 

has produced upon our globe is admirably con- 
nected with one another, ſo as to contribute to their 
mutual preſervation. The earth itfelf, with its 
rocks, minerals, and ſoſſils, owe their origin and 
continuance to the elements. 'The trees, plants, 
herbs, graſs, moſs, in a word, all the vegetables, 
draw their ſubſiſtence from the earth, whilſt the 
animals, in their turn, feed upon the vegetables, 
The earth gives nouriſhment to the plant, the plant 
is food for the inſet, the inſect for the bird, the 
bird for wild. beaſts; and, in their turn, the wild 
beaſts become the prey of the vulture, the vulture of 
the inſect, the inc of the plant, and the plant of 
the earth. Even man, who turns all theſe things to 
his own uſe, becomes himſelf their prey. Such is 
the circle in which all things here take their courſe. 
Thus, all beings were created for one another. 
Nothing was created merely for itſelf. Tygere, 
lynxes, bears, ermines, foxes, and other animals, 
provide us with ſurs to cover us: dogs purſue the 
{tag and the hare, to furniſh our tables; their ſhare 
of the prey is very ſmall : the terrier drives the 
rabbit from its deepeſt receſſes into our ſnares : the 
horſe, the elephant, and the camel, are trained to 
carry burdens, and the ox to draw the plough : the 


cow gives us milk: the ſheep its wool: the rein- 


deer make the ſledges fly over ſnow and ice: the 
ſwine and the porcupine rake into the earth, and 
the moles ſtir it up, that the ſeed of plants and 
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herbs, bing diſperſed, may the more eaſily propa- 

ate: the hawk ſerves us in fowling, and the 
bb gives us eggs: the cock wakes us early in the 
morn, and the lark amuſes us with its ſong in the 
day-time: the whiſtling note of the blackbird is 
heard from morn to evening, and the melodious 
warbling of the nightingale charms us in the night: 
the ſtately plumage of the peacock gives pleaſure 
to the ſight: the very fiſh come from the depths of 


the ocean, venture upon the coaſt, and go up rivers, 


in order to furniſh plenty of proviſion for men, 
birds, and wild beaſts: the ſilk-worm ſpins its pre- 
cious web to clothe us: the bees collect with care 
the honey we find ſo delicious: the ſea continually 


throws upon its ſhores multitudes of craw-fiſh, lob- 


ſters, oyſters, and all ſorts of ſhell-fiſh for our uſe : 
the jack-a-lantern, or great fly of Surinam, ſhines 
in the midit of darkneſs, to give light to the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries. If we obſerve the dif- 


ferent occupations of mankind, we ſhall find that 


they alſo tend to this ſame end which nature pur- 


poſed. The failor braves the dangers of ſeas and 


ſtorms, to convey merchandizes which do not 
belong to him, to their deſtined place : the plough- 
man | and reaps grain, which he conſumes but 
little of himſelf. Thus, we do not live for oug- 
ſelves only; for the wiſe Author of nature has ſo 
ordained, that all beings ſhould become uſeful to 
one another. Let us learn from thence our mutual 
duties. The ſtrong ſhould aſſiſt the weak; the in- 
formed man ſhould aſſiſt with his advice thoſe who 
want it; the learned ſhould inſtruct the ignorant: 
in a word, we ſhould love our neighbour as our- 
ſelves, and thus fulfil the deſigns of the Creator. 
The mutual offices men owe to one another -have 
made them form into ſocieties. W hat divided force 
could not accompliſh, is eaſily performed by united 
ſtrength. No body could exec a fine W or 

palace 
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palace without aſſiſtance: one perſon alone could 
not lay the foundation, dig the cellars, make and 
burn the bricks, raiſe the walls, put on the roof, 
make the windows, decorate the apartments, &c, 
but all this is done with eaſe when the different 
workmen afliſt one another. Even the things which 
appear to us of fo little importance, that we ſcarce 
deign to look at them, — all contribute to make 
us happy. The very inſects we ſo much deſpiſe are 
uſeful to us. May it teach us to value as we ought 
the goodneſs of our merciful Father, and to be ſen- 


ſible of our own happineſs! * | 


— — 


LESSON CXL. 


COMMON SALT: 


6 He ſeaſoning moſt in-uſe, and that which the 
rich or poor, the king or the beggar can leaſt 
diſpenſe with, is the common falt. Its flavour is fo 
pleaſing, and it has ſuch excellent properties for di- 
geſtion, that it may be conſide red as one of the molt 
valuable gifts which nature has beſtowed upon us, 
It is given to us in different ways: thofe who live 
near the ſea receive it from thence; - they dig 
marſhes on the fea-ſhore, which are called ſalt- 
marſhes, and plaſter them with clay: the ſea flows 
into them when it is rough, and the waves high. 
The water that remains in the marſhes ſoon eva- 

rates with the heat of the ſun, and the ſalt is 
eft at bottom in great abundance. Nature alſo 
produces ſalt ſprings, fountains, and lakes. In 
order to extract the ſalt out of them, the water is 
boiled in great caldrons. In other places the ſalt 
is found in ſolid maſſes in the mountains. The 
molt famous mines are thoſe of Catalonia and Po- 
land. Theſe different kinds of ſalt Are all alike as 
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to their chief properties. Experience has taught 
us, that ſalt diſſolves in the ſtomach and bowels; 
that it has a power of digeſtion, prevents putrefac- 
tion, and too great a fermentation of our food. For 
this reaſon it is taken inwardly to promote digeſtion, 
to rectify crudities in the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, 
and coſtiveneſs. It not only diffolves the phlegm, 
which takes away the appetite, and prevents digeſ- 
tion, but it is alſo a good ſtimulus for the ſtomach, 


the nervesof which it gently irritates, and promotes - 


all its operations. Moſt of our food would be 
infipid and taſteleſs without ſalt; yet this is the 
leaſt of its advantages, when we conſider the 
great uſe it is of to us in reſpect to health. Another 


circumſtance in regard to fait will appear intereſt- - 


ing to every obſerver of the works of nature: the 
ſmalleſt grain of common falt ſeems cnt into eight 


angles, or with fix ſides, like a die; from whence - 


moſt maſſes of this fort of ſalt muſt be of a ſquare 
or cubical form. In this again the Divine Hand is 


viſible, which has given to falt an invariable form, 


that has been ſuch trom the beginning of the world. 
This form, conſtantly the fame; and ſo exact, is a 
very ſtriking proof that it does not owe its original 
to a blind chance, but to the will of an intelligent 
Being. This thought is too important and too 
neceſſary to our peace, not to make uſe of every 
occaſion to recollect, and imprefs it more and more 
upon our minds. | 


LESSON CXLI. 


ORIGIN OF FOUNTAINS AND SPRINGS. 


LL the great rivers are formed by the union of 


leffer rivers, and thoſe owe their riſe to the 
nvulets which run into them, and the rivulets to 


the 
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the ſprings and fountains : there can be no doubt of 
this. But from whence do the ſprings come? 
Water, from its height and fluidity, always fills the 
loweſt parts of the ſurface of the earth: from 
whence then can the water come, which flows ſo 
conſtantly from the higheſt regions? — In the firſt 
lace, it is certain, that the rain, the ſnow, and, in 
general, all the vapours which fall from the air, 
turniſh a great part of. the water which flows from 
ſprings ; conſequently, rivers and ſprings are very 
rare in the deſerts of Arabia, or in parts of Atrica 
where it never rains. Theſe waters penetrate down 
into the earth, till they find beds of white clay, 
which they cannot get through: there they accu- 
mulate and become fountains, or they collect in 
cavities, which afterwards-overflow, and the water 
8 gets through crevices, great and ſmall, 
alling towards the bottom, to which its weight 
naturally inclines it. Thus the water continually 
flows, and makes itſelf ſubterraneous currents, with 
which other currents mix, and by their union form 
what is called a vein of water. It is, however, 
very probable, that, in ſome countries at leaſt, the 
ſprings do not owe their origin entirely to the waters 
which fall from the atmoſphere; for there are on 
ſeveral high mountains conſiderable ſprings and 
lakes, which do not ſeem as if they could be pro- 
duced entirely by ſnow or rain. T here are many 
ſprings which give an equal quantity of water at all 
ſeaſons, and even more fometimes in the hotteſt and 
drieſt weather than when damp and rainy. T here 
muſt, of courſe, be other cauſes. both tor the riſe 
and ſupply. of ſprings. Many of them are pro- 
duced by vapours which are carried up into the 
atmoſphere, and driven by the wind towards the 
mountains, or, by the power of univerſal attraction, 
are drawn towards thoſe. great maſſes. The atmo- 
ſphere is more or leſs full of watery vapours, 2 
eing 
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being driven and preſſed agaigſt hard and cold rocks, 
condenſe immediately into drops, and thus ſwell 
the ſprings. 

However, we muſt ſtill allow that all the ſprings 
cannot be owing to this cauſe : for mult not the 


Danube, the Rhine, and other great rivers which 


come from high mountains, dry up when theſe 
enormous maſſes in winter are covered with {now 
and ice. Certainly there muſt be caverns, which, 
by a communication with the ſea or lakes, contri- 
bute to form ſprings. The ſea- water, having gone 
through- ſubterraneous channels into theſe great 
cavities, It riſes in vapour through a number #, Cre- 
vices, and forms into drops, which, falling again 
with their own weight, take ſometimes quite another 
courſe, becauſe water cannot always penetrate where 
the vapours do. All the caufes here pointed out con- 
tribute more or leſs to the forming of ſprings; and 
there may be other cauſes unknown to us. It is 
true that nature is always ſimple in its operations; 
but this ſimplicity does not conſiſt in making uſe of 
one cauſe only for each particular effe& : it conſiſts 
in making uſe of as few as poſſible, which does not 
prevent- there being always ſeveral auxiliary cauſes 
which concur in working the effect which nature 
propoſes. 


—_—_ ———— 


LESSON CXLII FORTY-EIGHTH 
WEEK. 


SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


12 we have only been conſidering 
1 the earth, this globe, which is but a ſpeck in 

compariſon of the immenſe univerſe. Let us now 
raiſe our thoughts to thoſe innumerable worlds, at 
the ſight of which, this ſpot that we and millions of 
| O other 
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other. creatures inhabit, will appear as nothing, 
Let us examine, reflect, and adore, The ſun, 
which gives life to every thing, is almoſt in the 
centre of the ſyſtem; and, without changing place, 
it turns round its own axis, from eaſt to welt, in 
twenty-ſeven days and twelve hours. All the pla- 
nets, from Mercury to Saturn, move round the ſun 
in an oblong orbit or elliplis. Mercury, which of 
all the globes is neareſt to the ſun, performs its 
revolution in near eighty-eight days, but at ſo ſmall 
a diſtance from the ſun, that it is generally con- 
cealed in its rays, ſo as to be inviſible to us. * 
deſcribes a larger ellipſis, and finiſhes her courſe in 
little more than 224 days. The earth requires a 
year to perform its revolution; and in this annual 
journey it is attended by the moon. Mars finiſhes 


his courſe in -687 days; Jupiter, with his four 2 
moons, in twelve years, or thereabouts; Saturn ado 
moves with his five ſatellites, round the ſolar circle, ow: 


in the ſpace of thirty years. And laſtly, the Geor- 

gium Sidus, with his two ſatellitees (already diſco- 

vered, and it is probable he has many more) 

which, of all the/planets known to us, is furtheſt 

from the ſun, in about eight-two years. But is it * 
oſſible that the ſun, which we daily behold traverſ- | 

ing the ſky in twelve hours, ſhould remain fixed in 

the centre of the world? Do we not in the morn- 

ing ſee it in the eaſt, and in the evening in the weſt? 

Could the earth move round the ſun without our imm 

perceiving it? This objection, founded on the illu- univ 

lion of our ſenſes, is of no weight. Do we per— plant 

ceive the motion of a boat, in failing upon the adore 

river? and, when we are in a boat or carriage, does 


as in 
it not ſeem as if every thing round us moved, and | 

| earth 
as if all the objects went back out of their place, the e 
though in reality they never move? However out 3 
ſenſes may be deceived in this reſpect, our reaſou in and 
forces us to acknowledge the truth and wiſdom off Let 

the 
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the ſyſtem which ſupports the motion of the earth. 
Nature always acts in the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, — 
ſimpleſt ways. By the ſingle revolution of the 
earth round the ſun, we can account for the dif- 
ferent appearances of the planets, their periodical 
motions, their ſituations, their direct and their retro- 
grade motions. And is it not much more natural 
and eaſy, that the earth ſhould turn round its axis 
in twenty-four hours, than that ſuch great bodies as 
the ſun and planets ſhould move round the earth in 
that ſpace of time? One undeniable proof of the 
ſun, and not the earth, being in the centre of the 
world, is, that the motions and diſtances of the 
planets depend upon the ſun, and not upon the 
carth. | 

Theſe refletions on the ſyſtem of the univerſe 
are calculated to give us the higheſt idea of our 
adorable Creator, and to make us ſen{ible of our 
own inſignificance. 


LESSON CXLIII. 


CREATNESS OF GOD EVEN IN THE SMALLEST 
| THINGS, 


2 loves to contemplate the works 


of God, will trace him not only in thoſe 
immenſe globes which compoſe the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, but alſo in the little worlds of inſects, 
plants, and metals. He will acknowledge and 
adore Divine Wiſdom as much in the ſpider's web 
as in the power of gravitation which attracts the 


earth towards the ſun. Theſe reſearches are now 


the caſter, as the uſe of microſcopes diſcover to us 
new ſcenes, and new worlds, in which we behold, 
in miniature, all that can excite our admiration. 
Let us, in the firſt place, obſerve the motles, and 
| | 2 the 
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the graſs which are producpd in fuch abundance. . 


Of how many fine threads and little particles are 
thoſe plants compoſed ! What variety in their forms 
and ſhapes! Who could count all their forts and 
kinds! Think of the multitude of little parts 
which any one is compoſed of, and into which it 
may be divided. If an hexagon, of the ſize of an 
inch, contains ſome millions of viſible particles, 
who could calculate the parts of which a mountain 
muſt be compoſed? If thouſands of particles of 
water may be ſuſpended on the point of a needle, 
how many mult there be in a fountain! how many 
in the rivers and feas! If a grain of ſand contains 
ſeveral thouſands of particles of air, how many 
muſt there be in the human body! If we paſs next 
to the.animated creation, the ſcene will in a manner 
extend to infinity. In the ſummer-time the air 
ſwarms with living creatures. Each drop of water 
is a little world inhabited. Each leaf of a tree is 
a colony of inſects. Every one muſt have ſeen the 
innumerable ſwarms of flies, gnats, and other 
inſects, which collect together in a very ſmall ſpace; 
what prodigious ſhoals muſt there be in proportion 
over the whole earth, and in the immenſe expanſe 
of the atmoſphere! Does not the power of the 
Creator ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment, when we reflect 
on the multitude of parts of which. theſe little 
creatures are compoſed, whoſe exiſtence is ſcarce 
| known? If we could not at any time prove it by 
experiments, ſhould we imagine that there were 
animals a thouſand times leſs than a grain of ſand, 
with organs of nutrition, motion, &c. There are 
ſhell-fiſh fo ſmall, that even through a microſcope 
they ' ſcarce appear ſo large as a grain of barley ; 
and yet they are living animals, with very hard 
houſes, in which there are different apartments. 
How extremely {mall is a mite, and yet this almoſt 
imperceptible atom, when ſeen through a micro- 

| ſcope, 
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ſcope, is a hairy animal, perfect in all its limbs, of 
a regular form, full of lite and ſenſibility, and pro- 
vided with all the neceſſary organs. Although this 
animal is ſcarce viſible to us, it has many parts ſtill 
ſmaller, One circumſtance particularly admirable 
is, that the glaſſes which diſcover ſo many defects 
in the beſt finiſhed works of man, ſhew-us nothing 
in theſe microſcopic objects but regularity and per- 
fection. How inconceivably fine and tenuous are 
the ſpider's threads | It has been calculated, that 
g6,000 of them would only make the thickneſs of 
common ſewing ſilk. How muſt this ſtrike the 
mind with aſtoniſhment ! But could we magnify a 
mite to appear as large as a grain of barley, what 
wonders might wenot then diſcover? Even then we 
ſhould not be able to ſee to the end. It would be 
preſumptuous and extravagant to ſuppoſe it. Each 
creature has a kind of infinity, and the more we 
contemplate the works of God, the more will the 
miracles of his power multiply in our ſight. 


— 


LESSON CXLIV. 


; REFLECTIONS ON SNOW, 
URING winter the ground is often covered 
with ſnow : every body ſees it fall, but very 

fe take the trouble to inquire iuto its nature and 
ule. Such is our inattention to moſt objects which 
we - have daily betore us, that thoſe things moſt 
worth attending to are often what we leaſt value. 
Let us learn to be wiſer, and let us employ ſome 
moments in reflecting upon ſnow. It is formed of 
very light vapours, which congeal in the atmoſphere, 
and fall again in flakes more or leſs thick. In our 
climates the ſnow is pretty large; but travellers 
allert, that in Lapland 5) is ſometimes fo {mall that 
3 it 
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it is like a fine dry duſt. This certainly proceeds 
from the great cold of thoſe countries. We ob- 
ſerve, that the flakes are larger with us in propor- 
uon as the cold is more moderate, and they become 
ſmaller when it freezes hard. The little flakes of 
ſnow are generally like hexagon ſtars ; but there are 
ſome of eight angles, others of ten, and ſome alfo 
of an irregular' ſhape. The beſt way of examin- 
ing them is to receive the fnow on white paper. 
But there has not hitherto been any ſatisfactory 
cauſe: given for the variety of forms. As to the 
whiteneſs of this meteor it is not difficult to explain, 
Snow is extremely thin and light, conſequently it 
has a great many parts, which are certainly full of 
air. It is beſides compoſed of parts more or leſs 
cloſe and compact: ſuch a ſubſtance does not admit 
the rays of the fun or abſorb them; on the contrary, 
it reflects them very ſtrongly, Which makes it appear 
white to us. Snow newly fallen is. twenty-four 
times hghter than water. If twenty-four mea- 
ſures of fnow are melted, they produce but one of 
water. Snow is not frozen water, but only frozen 
vapours. It evapokates conſidefably, which the 
moſt intenſe cold cannot prevent. Tt has been 
doubted whether it ' ſnowed at fea ; but thoſe who 
have gone voyages in the winter on the northern {cas 
aſſured us they have had a great deal of ſnow there. 
It is known that the high mountains are never en- 
tirely free from ſnow. The air being much warmer 
in the plains. than on heights, it may rain with us 
while it ſnows heavily on high mountains. Snow 
is of uſe in ſeveral ways. As the winter cold is 
much more hurttul to vegetables than to, animals, 
the plants would periſh it they were not preſerved 
by ſome covering; therefore it is wiſely ordered, 
that the rain, which in ſummer cools and revives 
the plants, ſhould in winter fall in the form of ſott 
wool, to cover the vegetables, and to guard _—_ 
rom 
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from the inclemency of froſt and winds. The 
ſnow has a degree of warmth in it; but not too 
much, ſo as to choak the grain. As, like all other 
vapours, it contains different ſalts, which it leaves 
in the ground when it melts, this much enriches 
the earth. The melted ſnow not only moiſtens the 
earth, but waſhes every thing hurtful away from . 
the winter ſeeds and plants. What remains of the 
ſnow-water helps to fill up the ſprings and rivers 
which had diminiſhed during the winter. 

Theſe reflections may convince us, that winter 
has its advantages, and is not ſo melancholy a ſea- 
ſon as many imagine. Let. us look up with joy 
and gratitude towards that beneficent Being who 
cauſes bleſſings to flow even from the clouds of 
ſnow upon the earth. How unpardonable to mur 
mur, when it is our own faults if we do not every 
where diſcover traces of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, | 


LESSON CXLV. FORTY-NINTH 
WEEK. | 


SLEEP OF ANIMALS DURING WINTER. 


OW that nature is deprived of ſo.many crea- 

tures, which rendered it beautiful and ani- 
mated, it appears dead. Moſt of the animals that 
have diſappeared are buried in a profound ſleep for 
the winter. This is the caſe, not only with the 
ſnails, but the ants, flies, ſpiders, caterpillars, frogs, 
lizards, and ſerpents. It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe 
that the ants lay up proviſions for the whole winter : 
they lay up a ſtore tor autumn, but the leaſt froſt 
numbs them, and they remain in that ſtate till the 
return of ſpring. Great part of what they colle& 
in ſummer, with ſo much care, is not for their ſub- 
O 4 ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence only, they uſe it as materials to build their 


— 4 There are alſo many birds, who, when 


gins to fail, hide themſelves under ground, 

or in Caves, to ſleep all the winter. It is at leaſt 
aſſerted, that, before winter, the ſhore-{wallows hide 
under ground, the wall-{wallows in the hollows of 
trees, or old buildings, and the common {ſwallows 
go to the end of ponds, and faſten themſelves in 
pairs to ſome reeds, where they remain lifeleſs and 
motionleſs till they are revived by the return of fine 
weather, There are alſo ſome beaſts which bury 
themſelves in the ground at the end of ſummer, 
The moſt remarkable of them is the mountain-rat, 
which generally makes its abode in the Alps. Though 
it loves to be on the higheſt mountains, in the 
region of ice and ſnow, it is ſooner numbed with 
cold than any other animal; for which reaſon it 
retires in autumn into its ſubterraneous lodging, to 
remain there till ſpring. There is much art and 
recaution in the plan of their winter- reſidence: 
it is a ſort of gallery, the two branches of which 
have each their particular opening, and both termi- 
nate in a place without any, where they live. One 
of theſe two wings goes ſloping down underneath 
their dwelling-place; and it is in this lower part of 
their houſe that they leave their excrement, which 
the wet carries. away. The other wing is the 
higheſt, and is their place of entrance in and out. 
Their dwelling-place is lined with moſs and hay. 
They make no proviſion for winter, as it would be 
uſeleſs to them. Before they enter their winter 
quarters, they prepare themſelves each a bed of moſs 
and hay; and then, having cloſed the entrance into 
their houſes, they compoſe themſelves to fleep. As 
long as this ſtate of inſenſibility laſts they live with- 
out eating. At the beginning of winter, they are 
ſo fat, that ſome of them weigh twenty pounds; 
but by degrees they fall away, and are oy in 
| | 5 pring. 
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ſpring. As they do not eat in winter, they have no 
evacuations. It is ſaid, that as ſoon as theſe ani- 
mals begin to feel the cold, they go to ſome ſpring, 
and drink copioully for a long time, till what they 
diſcharge is clear, and as pure as when they drank 
it. A natural inſtinct prompts them to it, in order 
to prevent the corruption which the accumulated 
matter in their ſtomachs might occaſion during their 
long fleep. When theſe rats are difcovered in their 
retreats, they are found rolled up round, and ſunk 
into the hay. Their noſe is laid on their belly, that 
they may not breathe a damp air. During their 
torpid ſtate, they are carried away without being wa- 
kened, and they may even be killed without appear- 
ing to feel it. There is another ſort of rats, whoſe 
ſleep is as long and as ſound as thefe, and are there- 
tore called the (ſleepers. The bears eat prodigiouſly 
at the beginning of winter, as if they meant to eaf 
cnough at once for their- whole lives. As they are 
naturally fat, and are exceflively fo at the end of 
autumn, this enables.them to bear their abſtinence 
during their winter's repoſe. The badgers —— 
for their retreat into their burrows in the fame 
manner. The inſtinct of theſe and many other 
animals, teaches them thus to diſpenſe with food 
for a conſiderable time. Their very firſt winter 
(before experience could inform them) they fore- 
ſee and prepare for their long ſleep. In their peace» 
able retreats, they know not what want, hunger, 
or cold is; they know no ſeaſon but ſummer. 
It is remarkable, that all animals do not fleep thus 
in winter: it is only thoſe who, with the ſevere 
cold, can alſo ſupport an abſtinence' of feveral 
months. If winter was to come upon them un- 
prepared, and that ſuddenly, weakened and numbed 
with want of food and the cold air, they ſhould ſtill 
ſurvive it, the only thing we could wonder at would 
be the ſtrength of their conſtitution. But as they 

05 c know 
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know how to prepare in time for their ſleep, with 
much care and precaution, it muſt be imputed to 


. a wonderful inſtinct beſtowed upon them by the 


Creator. 


- 


LESSON CXLVI. 


THE USE OF. WOOD. 


1 great, however numerous, the 


advantages we derive from every part of a 
tree, yet there is none to be compared to the uſe 
we make of the wood itſelf. It grows in ſuch 
abundance, that one might fay, God every day 
creates new proviſion of it, that we might never 
want any thing fo eſſential to us. It anſwers every 
purpoſe we with. It is foft enough to take any 
torm we pleaſe; and hard enough to keep that 
which is once given to it; and as it is eaſily ſawed, 
bent, and poliſhed, it furniſhes us with _ 


- utenſils, conveniences, and ornaments. But theſe 


are not by any means the moſt important advan- 
tages; they are only for the | purpoſes of conveni- 
ence and luxury, We have wants ſtill more indiſ- 
penſable, which we could ſcarce ſupply without 
folid thick wood. It is true, that nature furniſhes 
a great quantity of heavy compact bodies. We 
have ſtones and marble, of which we make many 


uſes - but #t is ſuch labour to get them out of their 


quarries, to convey them to any diſtance, or to 
work them, that it is very expenſive ; whereas we 
may make uſe of the largeſt trees, with very little 
trouble or-expence in comparifon. By linking into 
the ground wooden piles of ſixty or ninety feet 
long, a fure foundation is made for walls, even 
iu looſe ſand or mud, which would otherwiſe tall in. 
Theſe piles ſtrongly driven down, and made 2 

orm 
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form a foreſt immoveable, and ſometimes incor- 
ruptible, trees in the ground or water, able to 
ſuſtain the largeſt and heavieſt buildings. It is 
wood or timber that ſupports the brick-work, and 
weight of tiles and lead of which the roofs of our 
houſes are compoſed. Wood is alſo a preſervative 
of life, as in many places it is our chief fuel. The 
ſun, undoubtedly, is the foul of nature, but we 
cannot ſteal any of its rays, to dreſs our food with, 
| Fire, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupplies the place of the fun ; and the more or 
leſs of it, is in our power. The long winter 
nights, the cold fogs, and the north wind, would 
freeze our blood, if we were deprived of the com- 
fortable warmth of fires. How neceſfary there-, 
fore is fuel to us! Was it not for the wiſeſt pur- 
poſes that the Creator of the world covered one 
half of the furface of our globe with wood, -and 
yet are we not apt to forget this? Do we always 
conſider as a favour the many uſes it is of to us? 
Are we ſenſible how much it contributes to our 

welfare? Or becauſe theſe bleſſings are too com- 
mon, do we therefore think them of leſs import- 
ance ? It is true, it is eaſier to acquire wood than 
gold or diamonds ; but is it therefore leſs a peculiar 
bleſſing of Providence? Is it not vrecifely the 
plenty of wood, and the eaſe with which we ac- 
quire it, that ought ſo much the more to excite- 
our gratitude, and lead us to bleſs the Creator of 
this invaluable gift, the meaſure of which is ſo- 
well proportioned to our wants? Such reflections 
would prove conſtant ſubjects for thankſgiving, if 
we accuſtomed ourſelves to this pleaſing, though 
ſerious turn of mind. Particularly at this ſeafon 
we are furniſhed with many occaſions to bleſs God 
tor the mercies he grants to us, and which we 


ought never to forget. 


O0 6 LESSON 
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LESSON CXLVII. 


AN EXHORTATION TO. REMEMBER THE PQOR 
AT THE SEASON OF WINTER. 


HOSE who are quietly fitting in convenient 
cheerful houſes, and who hear the whiſtling 

of the ſharp north wind, let them reflect on their 
unhappy fellow-creatures, many of whom are ſut. 
fering the utmoſt ſeverity of poverty and cold. 
« Happy thoſe who at this ſeaſon have a houſe 
© to ſhelter them, clothes to cover. them, bread 
«© and the fruit of the vine to refreſh them, with 
«© a bed of down on which they may repole and 
<< yield to pleafing dreams. But there are ſome 
«© poor perſons without even the neceſſaries of 
« life! without ſhelter, without clothes, often 
*« ſtretched upon a bed of pain, and too model! 
«© to-proclaim their wants. We ought all to be 
touched with the miſery of this order of people. 
How many poor creatures diſtreſſed with cold and 
hunger ! How many old people with ſcarce any 
thing to cover them! How many ſick are there 
without food or nouriſhment, lying on ſtraw, in 
miſerable huts, where the wind, the cold, and the 
inow penetrate! Winter renders benevolence tv 
the poor more neceſſary, becauſe it increaſes their 
wants. Is it not the time im which nature itſelf 
is poor ? and is it not adding double value to our 
benefactions to beſtow them ſeafonably ? If we 
have been enriched with the ſummmer and autumn 
fruits, was it not with the intention that we ſhould 
ſhare them with our fellow-creatures, now when 
nature is at reſt | The more the cold increaſes, the 
more diſpoſed we ſhould be to relieve: the neceſ- 
fitous ; to pour into the boſom of paverty all we 
can ſpare. What other end could Providence 47k 
> © poſe 
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poſe in the unequal diviſion of earthly riches, were 
it not to exeite begeficence in the wealthy, by the 
affecting {cenes of the miſeries of the poor. Let 
us therefore have campaſlion on our fellow-crea- 
tures, and not let them {ſuffer more than even the 
brutes. It is our duty to ſoften their evils, and 
Providence permits us to have a ſhare in this 
honour. It is our duty to clothe, to feed, and to 
comfort them. Let us then give our ſuperſſuity, 
or ſhare our little with them. No body is fo poor 
that they may not do ſome good. Let us enjoy the 
ſweeteſt ſatis fact ion that a noble mind can feel; the 
God-aike pleaſure of relieving the wants of others; 
of ſoftening and leſſening their weight of adverſity. 
How eaſy is it to de this! We need baly retract 
a few of our expences in dreſs and pleaſures. How 
tit an offering would it be to virtue, were our 
benevolence to be attended by a conqueſt over our 
paſſions, in retrenching the indulgence of luxury 
and vanity, in order to beſtow our charity on. the 


LESSON/ CXLVIII. FIFTIETH: WEEK, 


NATURE is A LESSON. FOR, FHE HEART. 


W E gain, in every reſpect, by ſtudying na- 
ture; and it may with reaſon be called a 
{chool for the heart, fince it clearly inſtructs us in 
our duty towards our Maker and. our neighbour. 
Can any thing inſpire us with more profound vene- 


ration towards God, than the reflection that it is 


he Who bas not only formed. our globe from 
nothing, but his Almighty Hand alſo that. confines 
the ſun within its orb, and the ſea within its 
bounds? Can we humble ourſelves too much be- 
fore that Being who created the innumerable. * 

2 which 
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which roll over our heads ? What are we in com- 
pariſon to thoſe immenſe globes, and how little 
muſt the earth in all its glory appear, when con- 
fidered in that light ! Muſt we not ſhudder at the 
very thought of- offending Him, whofe boundleſs 

wer we every moment ſee proofs of, and who, 
with a fingle glance, can deſtroy or make us 
wretched ? But the contemplation of nature is alſo 
highly calculated to fill us with love and gratitude 
towards its Author. All nature loudly- proclaims 
this comfortable truth, that God is love. It was 
love which induced him to create the world, and 
to communicate to other beings the felicity which 
he himſelf enjoys. For this purpoſe, he created 
the univerſe, and an innumerable multitude of 
creatures, that all of them, from the angel to the 
worm, ſhould feel, each according to its nature 
and capacity, the effects of Divine Goodneſs. Is 
there in reality a fingle creature, which does not 
furniſh proofs of his immenſe goodneſs ? But par- 
ticularly, if we reflect on ourſelves, how many 
may we not find? The Creator has endowed us 
with reaſon, not only to enjoy his bleſſings, but to 
acknowledge alſo this love with which he honours 
us. He hath given us dominion over the animals, 
to make them ſubſervient to our wants and conve- 
niences. It is alſo for us that the earth produces 
fruit in ſuch abundance. So many bleſſings daily 
enjoyed, and to which we owe the continuance of 
our exiſtence; the diſintereſted love of this great 
Being, who can receive no return from his creatures, 


and whoſe felicity can admit of no increaſe ; can 


we be inſenſtble to all this? Muſt it not excite the 
moſt grateful love for our bountiful Creator? I 
cannot conceive it poſſible for mean and felfiſh ſen- 
timents to fill the heart of man, who, in the con- 
templation of nature, muſt every where diſcover 


traces of infinite beneficence in the Supreme Being, 
it N who 


TE 


: 
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who does not leſs propoſe the happineſs of each 
individual, than the univerſal good of the world. 
If we refle& on the ways of Providence, it is im- 
poſſible not to be ſenſibly touched with the good- 
neſs and mercy ſhewn to every living creature: 
and the heart muſt be depraved to a very great de- 


. gree, which is not inſpired to imitate, as much as 


poſſible, his univerſal benevolence : for, God 

«© maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the 

« good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the 

10 unjuſt. | 

| TTY”: N " ” 
LESSON CXLIX. 


THE VERY THINGS WHICH APPEAR HURTFUL 
MAY-BE FOR OUR BENEFIT. 


1 Mor evils we ſometimes meet with enhance 
the value of our bleflings, as colours are re- 
lieved and ſet off by ſhade. If there was no 
winter, ſhould we be as ſenſible as we are of the 
charms of ſpring ? Should we know the value of 
health without ſickneſs, the ſweets of repoſe with- 
out labour, the peace and conſolation of a good 
conſcience, if we had never been tried and tempted ? 
The more obſtacles there are to our happineſs, the 
_ our joy when we ſurmount them. The 
eavier our misfortunes are, the more happy we 
feel when delivered from them. If all our days 
were proſperous, we ſhould give ourſelves up to 
luxury, pride, and ambition. If we were never 


preſſed to it by neceſſity, no body would take the 


trouble to be active or laborious in buſineſs ;* no 
body would make uſe of their talents, nor culti- 
vate their minds; no body would be animated with 
zeal for the public good. If we were never liable 
to danger, how ſhould we become prudent, how 

N ſhould 
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ſhould we learn compaſlion ? If we had no evils to 
fear, how eaſily ſhould we be intoxicated with 
happineſs, and forget our gratitude to God, cha- 
. rity towards our neighbour, and all our duties in 
general! Are not then theſe virtues, thoſe bleſſings 
of the ſoul, a thouſand times preferable to a con- 
ſtant train of pleaſing ſenſations, which would alſo 
become dull and inſipid to us by poſſeſſion. He 
who repoſes always in the lap of felicity, ſoon 
grows. negligent of doing good, and is incapable 
of any great action; but let him feel the ſtrokes 
of adverſity, and he will recover his wiſdom, acti- 
vity, and virtue. How unjuſt and inconſiſtent are 
the deſires of man! They wiſh to live quiet, con- 
tented, and happy, and they object to the means 
which lead to it. In the heat of ſummer we figh 
for coolneſs; and yet we are diſpleaſed when we 
| ſee the clouds collect which are to obtain this for 
us. Thunder-ſtorms purity the air, and make the 
_ earth fruitful; yet we complain that the flaſhes 
of lightning terrify us. We acknowledge the 
uſe of coals, minerals, and baths, but we do not 
Uke earthquakes. We wills that there ſhould be 
no infectious or epidemical diforders, and yet we 
complain of the ſtorms which prevent the air from 
corrupting, We love to be attended by ſervants, 
and yet we wiſh there was no poverty or inequality 
of fituations. In a word, we with in molt things tor 
the end without. the means. Let us acknowledge 
the wiſe and deneficent deſigns of God, even when 
he permits frequent alternatives in our lives, from 
joy to ſorrow, from happineſs to miſery. Is he not 
our Father, whoſe goodneſs we ought to be con- 
vinced of even when he thinks proper to chaſten 
us! Are we not in a world ſubject by nature to 
revolutions? Have we not often experienced, in 
the courſe of our lives, that what our ignorance 
made us conſider as an evil, has in reality proved 
a happineſs to us. Let us then receive with calm 

reſignation 
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reſignation the evils with which we are afflicted: 
they will only appear terrible at firſt; the longer 
we are uſed to them, the more ſupportable we 


ſhall find them, and the more we ſhall feel their 


ſalutary effects. We ſhall at length be convinced, 
that without theſe afflictions, which we now lament, 
we ſhould never obtain the happineſs deſigned tor 
us hereafter. | 


—— 


LESSON Cl. 
INCIDENTAL KREVOLUTIONS' OF OUR oro. 


N* TURE every day produces of itſelf changes 
on the ſurface of the earth which affect the 
whole globe. Many ancient monuments prove, 
that its ſurface in ſeveral places ſinks down more 
or leſs z ſometimes quicker, ſometimes flower. 
The wall built by the Romans in Scotland in the 
ſecond century, which went acroſs the whole king- 
dom, from ſea to ſea, is at preſent almoſt entirely 
under — ; and there are remains of it every day 
{till diſcovered. The mountains are expoſed to the 
ſame overthrow, occaſioned either by the nature of 
the ground, the waters which undermine and ſap 
them, or by ſubterraneous fires. | But when ſome 
parts of the globe ſink down, there are others, on 
the contrary, which riſe up. A fertile valley, at 
the end of another century, may be converted into 
a marſh, where clay, turf, and other ſubſtances, 
form beds one over another. Lakes and gulphs 
turn into land. In ſtagnant water there grows 2 
Nandi ot ruſhes, ſea-weed, and other plants. 
he auimal and vegetable ſubſtances, by corrupting 
in it, gradually form a fort of mud and mould; 
and the bottom at laſt riſes ſo high, that what was 
formerly water becomes dry land. The ſubter- 
raneous fires alſo produce great changes 2 — 
globe: 
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globe : theſe are called earthquakes. Theſe vio- 


lent ſhocks and convulſions occaſion great devaſta- 
tion, and conſiderable alterations on the ſurface of 
our planet. The outer coat of the earth breaks 
in different places, ſink in on one fide, and riſes 
up on the other. The ſea alſo partakes of thoſe 
commotions; and the moſt ſenſible effect that ap- 

ears from them are the new iſlands which riſe up. 

hey are produced by the bottom of the ſea being 
raiſed ũp; or they are compoſed of pumice ſtones, 
of calcined rocks, or other ſubſtances thrown out 
from ſome . volcano. Hiſtory informs us, that by 
earthquakes, which ſubterraneous fires occaſioned, 
whole cities have been fwallowed up, and funk 
ſixty feet under ground; ſo that afterwards the 
earth which covered them was ſowed and culti- 
vated. Several of the alterations produced on our 

lobe have beencauſed by the undermining of waters, 

he courſe of water is often diverted. Even the 
banks change their place. Sometimes the fea re- 


tires, and leaves whole continents dry, which uſed 


to be its bed. Sometimes it overflows lands, and 
covers Whole countries. Kingdoms that were 
formerly cloſe to the ſea; are at preſent removed 
to a great diſtance from it.” The anchors, the 
great iron rings to moor veſſels, and the wrecks 
of ſhips found upon mountains, in marſhes, and 
at a great diſtance from the ocean, prove beyond a 
doubt, that many places which are now firm land 
were formerly covered by the ſea. There is every 
reaſon to believe, that England was formerly 
joined to France: the beds of the earth and ſtone, 
which are the ſame. on both ſides of Calais, and 
the ſhallöwneſs of that ſtrait, ſeem to prove it. 
Countries nearer the pole are liable to great change 
by-the ſeverity of cold. In autumn, the water 


netrates through a multitude of little crevices 
into the rocks and mountains. It freezes there 
in 


= 
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in winter, and the ice dilating and burſting cauſes 
great havock. From hence too we may learn, 
that all things here are fubject to conſtant viciſſi- 
tudes. In all this, how evidently does the wiſ- 


dom, power, and goodnefs of the Creator ſhine 
forth! 0 


LESSON CLI. 'FIFTY-FIRST WEEK. 


OF THE CLOTHING PROVIDED FOR US BY 
PROVIDENCE. e | 


+ at E goodneſs of Providence appears even in 
1 our clothing. How many animals beſtow , 
upon us their ſkins, their hair, and their fur, for 
this purpoſe ! The ſheep alone, with its wool, fur- 
niſhes the moſt neceſſary part of our dreſs; and it 
is to the valuable labour of a worm that we owe 
our-filks. How many plants alſo do we find of 
uſe in this reſpect Ling and flax furniſhes us 
with linen, and many different textures are formed 
of cotton; but even thoſe-vaſt ſtores of nature 
would be inſufficient, if God had not endowed man 
with induſtry, and with an inexhauſtible fund of 
invention, to contrive and prepare clothing of 
many ſorts. When we reflect on all the prepara- 
tions for making linen, we ſhall find how many 
hands are neceſſary for a few yards only. Tt feems 
as if we ſhould be but little vain of dreſs, as we 
muſt have recourſe for it, not only to the animals 
moſt contemptible in our eyes, but alfo to the rank 
of people our pride diſdains the moſt.” But wh 
has the Creator obliged s to provide ourſelves wit 
clothing, while every animal receives theirs directly 
from nature? We may anſwer this queſtion by 
ſaying, that it is for our good. It is, on the one 
hand, uſeful to our health, and, on the other, 
adapted 
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adapted to our way of life. We may, by theſe 


means, ſuit our dreſs to the different ſeaſons of the 
years the climate we live in, the fituation and pro- 
eſſion we have choſen. Our clothes promote 
inſenſible 2 iration, ſo eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of life. The neceſſity of obtaining them for 
ourſelves exerciſes the human mind, and has given 
riſe to the invention of many arts. And, laſtly, 
the labour it requires r ſubſiſtence for a 
number of trades-perſons. We have, therefore, 
great reaſon to be content with this plan of Provi- 
ence: let us only take care not to fruſtrate the 
e propoſed by it. A good man ought never 
to glory in the outward ornaments of his body, but 
rather in the in ward qualities of his mind. Pride 
aſſumes many different forms. It inwardly glo- 
ries in the moſt trifling advantages, ſuppoſes ſome 
that do not exiſt, or elle ſets too high a value on 
thoſe that do. And, in regard to the outſide, ſome 
ſhew their pride under the ſplendour of ſilks, gold, 
and jewels, whilſt others hide and nouriſh it under 
rags. The good man will equally avoid either 
extreme. f 
— — 


LESSON CLII. 


THE SAGACITY OF ANIMALS IN FINDING 
MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE WINTER. 


HERE are ſome animals that lay up ſtores 

for winter, and in their harveſt-time pre- 

are proviſions for {ſix months, It might be 
ppoſed they foreſce a ſcaſon in which they could 
not gather food; and that, in guarding againſt 
future wants, they can calculate how much they 
and their families would require. The bees are 
almoſt the only inſects which lay up proviſions 0 
* the 
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the winter. They are wonderful economiſts of 
their wax, becauſe they can gather no more when 
the ſeaſon for flowers is over, and have then no 
reſources for ſubliſtence, or for making their cells, 
but what they have already collected. They have 
alſo the prudence to gather another kind of ſub- 
ſtance, which they have occaſion for to keep out 
the cold from their hives. It is a fort of glue they 


extract from the flowers, and from bitter plants, 


with which they cloſely ſtop up all the holes in the 
hive. They let nothing be loſt; and what they 
do not want at the preſent, they lay by for the 
future. Thoſe who have narrowly obſerved them, 
aſſure us, that, when in winter they uncover the 
honey-combs, they carry off the wax with which 
the cells were ſhut up, and lay it up for future uſe. 
Amongſt the four-footed animals, the field- mice 
are thoſe which lay up winter-provilions, and, in 
harveſt time, convey a quantity of grain to their 
ſubterraneous habitations. Magpies and Jays are 
the birds which collect for the winter. They ga- 
ther heaps of acorns in autumn, which they keep 
in the hollow parts of trees. The animals that 
ſleep all the winter make no proviſion, as it 
would be uſeleſs ; but the others are not content 
with providing for the preſent moment, they think 
alſo of the future, and it has never been obſerved, 
that they failed in collecting a ſufficient quantity 
for that time. Nature prompts the bees to gather 
wax and honey. They labour during the fine 
weather, and when winter comes they find their 
magazines full. "Theſe animals, like all others, 
appear to be led by the rules of wifdom and pru- 
dence. Though conſidered void of reaſon, this 
wiſe economy, this appearance of foreſight and 
reflection, mult neceſſarily be the conſequence of 
a ſuperior. intelligence, whoſe views they fulfil. 
Thus informed as we are of the great revolntions 


which 
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which await us, and being enabled to look forward 
to the winter of life, ought we not to lay up for 
ourſelves conſolations and reſources, which may 
render the latter end of it not only ſupportable, 
but happy? Nothing is more miſerable than an old 
4 1 who has paſſed his beſt days with a care- 
leſs indifference about futurity, and finds himſelf 
in the winter of life, void of every reſource or 
comfort. Will not ſuch refleQions lead us to take 
early meaſures for our happineſs, not only in old 
age, but in a future ſtate ? . 


—— 


LESSON CIII. 


THE POLAR STAR. 


ONE. of the northern conſtellations are 
more remarkable than that which is neareſt 
to the artic pole, and is called the Leſſer Bear. The 
extremity of its tail is but two degrees from the 


pole, and for that reaſon. it is called the Polar Star. 


t is caly to diſtinguiſh it from the ſtars near it, 
becauſe it changes its polition very little. It is 
true, it turns round the pole, but its motion is ſo 
ſlow, and the circle it deſcribes ſo ſmall, that it 
is ſcarce perceptible. As it is therefore viſible 
always in the ſame point of the ſky, it is a ſure 
2. to the mariner, particularly in the open ſeas. 

efore diſcovery of the compaſs, the ſailors had 
no ſurer guide than the polar ſtar; and even at 
this time, when the ſky is ſerene, they may on 
many occaſions better depend upon it than on the 
magnet. This reflection naturally leads us to ad- 
- mire the goodneſs of God, who, by the ſituation 
and courſe of the ſtars, has given us ſuch a ſure 
knowledge of times, places, and the different points 
of the ſky. An aſtronomer, though in au unknow! 
COUntry, 
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country, can tell by the ſtars exactly where he is. 
He can know the month, the day, and hour, as 
certainly as if he had conſulted the beſt watch. 
If, for example, we only obſerve that the ſtars 
come every day four minutes ſooner to the place 
where they were the day before, we conſequently 
know that this makes two hours in each month. 
Thus, the ſtar which we fee this night at ten 


_ o'clock, in a certain part of the ſky, we ſhall ſee 


it again, the 2oth of January, at eight o'clock, if 
we obſerve it from the ſame place we are now in. 
The {ſtar which is now at midnight to be ſeen over 
our heads, will a year hence be in the ſame ſpot. 
Let us here acknowledge God's tender mercies 
towards all the world, ow much thoſe would 
deſerve pity who have neither clocks or geogra- ' 
phical maps, if they could not ſupply the want of 
them by the obſervation of the ſtars. If we put our- 
ſelves in the place of thoſe people, theſe. reflec- 
tions cannot appear indifferent to us; for we muſt 
be devoid of all feelings or humanity, if objects 
which do not indeed directly concern us, but 
which intereſt ſo many of our fellow-creatures, 
ſhould appear unworthy our attention. Let us 
look up with gratitude towards the- Creator of all 
things. The uſe that the ſtars are of, in this. 
reſpect to mankind, is certainly one of the leaſt 
advantages which reſult from the exiſtence of thoſe 


| heavenly bodies; and yet this advantage alone 


merits our praiſe and thankſgiving. 
LESSON CLIV. FIFTY-SECOND. WEEK. 
COMPARISON OF MEN AND ANIMALS, 


| fon the compariſon we are going to make between 
men and animals, there witl be found ſome 
things which are in common with us and the brute 

Creation; 
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creation; others in which they have the advantage 1 
over us; and, finally, ſome in which we are ſuperior. 
Man chiefly reſembles animals in reſpect to 5 
matter. We have, like them, life and organized it 


bodies, which are produced by propagation and — 
birth, and ſupported by food. e and they have * 
alſo alike animal ſpirits, powers to fulfil the dif- * 


ferent functions aſſigned to us, contrary motions, fa 
the free exerciſe ot our limbs, ſenſes, ſenſation, co 
imagination, and memory. We arc equally liable ſer 


- to thoſe general bodily accidents which the chain of th 
things, the laws of motions, the conſtruction and or- : 
ization of our bodies, muſt neceſſarily occaſion, 
In reſpect to the happineſs reſulting from ſenſual 
leaſures, animals have many advantages over ns. 
of the chief is, that they do not require the 
clothes, defence, and conveniences we want; nor 
are they obliged to invent, to learn, and exerciſe 
the arts neceſſary for theſe purpoſes. At their birth 
they bring with them every thing they want, or at 
leaſt have only to follow the inſtinct which is innate 
in them, to. obtain all that can make them happy. 
This inſtinct never deceives them: it is a conſtant 
ſure guide: and as ſoon as their appetites are ſatis- 
fed, they are perſectly content, they deſire no more, 
and are never guilty. of exceſs. They enjoy the 
— without troubling themſelves about tuturity. 
here is every reaſon to believe that animals have 
not the faculty of repreſenting to themſelves the 
future. A ſenſe of the preſent warns them of 
their wants, and inſtin& teaches them how to ſup- 
- ply them: they never think of the morrow. Death 
itſelf comes upon them without their having fore- , 
ſieen it, or being diſturbed about it before-hand, In 
all theſe circumſtances they have the advantage of 
man, who muſt reflet, invent, labour, exerciſe, 
and receive inſtructions, or he would remain in per- 
petual childhood, and could ſcarce procure himſelf 
1 . the 
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the neceſſaries of life. His inſtinct and paſſions are 
not ſure guides to him. He would be wretched 
were he to give way to them. Reaſon alone and 
its conſequences make the eſſential difference be- 
tween him and the brutes: it ſupplies all defici- 
encies ; and, in other reſpects, gives a ſuperiority 
to which they can never attain, By means of this 
faculty, he not only obtains every neceſſary and 
convenience, but alſo multiplies the pleaſures of 
ſenſe: it ennobles them, and makes them fo much 
the more ſenſibly enjoyed, as he can render his 
deſires ſubſervient to reaſon: his ſoul is capable of 
pleaſures entirely unknown to animals: pleaſures 
which ſpring from ſcience; wiſdom, order, religion, 
and virtue, and which infinitely ſurpaſs all thoſe of , 
which the ſenſes are the organs. Let us add, that 
animals are confined within a very narrow ſphere ; 
that their defires are very few, and conſequently 
their pleaſures are little varied; whereas man has an 
infinite number of them : he draws ſome out of 
every thing; and there is nothing which he cannot 
make uſe of ſome way or other. He makes con- 
tinual new diſcoveries, acquires further lights, and 
makes boundleſs progreſs in the road to perfection 
and happineſs ; whereas the beaſts are always con- 
fined within their narrow limits, never invent or 
improve, nor ever rife above other animals of their 
22 It is reaſon alone, then, that gives us the 
uperiority over the brute, and it is in this that the 
excellence of human nature moſtly conſiſts. To 
make uſe of our reaſon in order to ennoble the plea- 
fures of ſenſe, and to enjoy more and more thoſe 
that are intellectual, ſo as to improve daily in wiſ- 
dom and virtue, this is what diſtinguiſhes man: this 
is the end for which he was created. Let it then 
be our conſtant ſtudy to anſwer this purpoſe; for 
we can only be happy in proportion as we follow 
what reaſon points out to us as uſeful and right. 


* LESSON 
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LESSON CLV. 

INSTABILITY OF EARTHIY THINGS. 


HERE is nothing in nature that is not liable to 
change. Every thing is uncertain and frail. 
Nothing is durable enough to remain always like 
itſelf. The moſt ſolid bodies are not ſo impenetra- 
ble, nor their parts ſo cloſely united, as to preſerve 
them from diflolution. Each particle of matter in- 
ſenſibly changes its form. How many changes has 
each of our bodies undergone ſince its formation in 
our mother's womb ? Every year it has loſt ſome- 
thing of what made Lyon of itſelf, and has acqui- 
red new parts drawn from the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal ſubſtances.” Every thing on earth in- 
creaſes and decreaſes by turns; but with this dit- 
terence, that the changes do not operate as quickly 
in ſome bodies as in others-- The celeſtial globes 
appear to be ſtill the ſame as at the moment of their 
creation; and they are perhaps the molt invariable 
of all bodies. "Thoſe, however, who have obſerved 
them with attention, perceive that ſome ſtars have 
diſappeared, and that the fun has ſpots which 


change, and thus they prove that it is not conſtantly. 


the ſame. Its motion alſo makes it liable to variz- 
tion: and though it is never extinguiſhed, it has been 
obſcured by fogs, clouds, and even by internal revo- 
lutions. I his is all we can know of it at the 
unmeaſurable diſtance there is between us. How 
many other external as well as internal changes 
we thould diſcover, were we nearer! If we are 
{till more {truck with the inſtability of earthly 
things, it is becauſe they are within our view. And 
how frail are theſe! how liable to change! Each 
object continues to look like itſelf, and yet how 
different in reality is it from what it was! We 
daily behold things taking new forms: ſome grow - 
ing, others diminiſhing and periſhing. This moſh 
* IC 
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which in a few days will be at an end, affords unde- 
niable proofs of it. In each perſon's own little 
circle, they muſt have experienced many 'revolu- 
tions. Several of thoſe we had known for many 
years are no more: many whom we have ſeen rich 
are become poor, or at leaſt are but in an indifferent 
{ituation. If we examine ourſelves alſo, we ſhall 
find a difference in many reſpects. Has not our 
health and activity diminiſhed? And are not all 
theſe things watnings of approaching towards that 
great and final revolution which death will operate 
upon us? Befides, there are many changes may {till 
happen in the few remaining days of this year. 
We may become poor or ſick; we may expe- 
rience the infidelity of friends, or even die, in 
that ſpace of time. Such reflections might inevitably 
oppreſs and fink us to deſpair, if religion was not 
our ſupport and conſolation. But this leads us to 
the only invariable, everlaſting Being, whoſe very 
nature is immutability, and whoſe mercy has no 
end. Full of confidence, therefore, in his un- 
changeable goodneſs, let us ſubmit-with reſignation 
to all the changes in this tranſitory world. 


LESSON CLVI. 
CALCULATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 


6 approaching cloſe of the year leads me to 
reflections which, however important they 
may be, do not always occupy me as they ought. In 
order to feel more inſenſibly how ſhort the date of 
life is, I will examine now the uſe I have made of 
the paſt days; though Fhave reaſon to believe it 
will prove a ſubject of humiliation to me. ] firſt 
recall to myſelf thoſe days it was not in my power 
to command. How many hours then employed in 
mere bodily wants? How many more have patled in 

| trifling 
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trifling occupations: of no ſervice to the mind? 
Thus, in flightly looking over the uſe made of theſe 
ars, I diſcover à multitude of days loſt to the 
immortal ſoul, which inhabits this body of clay; 
and, after theſe deductions, what will remain which 
I may juſtly ſay have been employed. for real uſe ? * 
Out 6f 365 days, it is plain; that I can ſcarce 
reckon fifty which I can ca my own, as having 
promoted my eternat happineſs. And the little 
that remains of time, how much do 1 loſe of it 
by my own fault and weakneſs !: With ſome, how 
many days have been ſacrificed to Mce and folly! 
Perhaps many of thoſe days granted me for reflec- 
tion have been devoted to the world, to vanity, to 
idlenefs, and falſe — - Perhaps they may 
have been profaned by envy, jealouſy, flander, and 
other vices, which betray a heart void of reſpec for 
our Maker, and charity to our neighbour. Even 
ſince God has made me better, and inſpired me with 
a defire to walk in his paths, how much time has 
been irrecoverably Joſt in thoughtleſſneſs, indiffer- 
ence, doubts, anxiety, want of temper, and all thoſe 
infirmities ꝓhich are. the effects of our frailty, and 
weakneſs of reaſon. Laſtly, how ſwiftly does the 
little ſpace of time- we can diſpoſe of fly away ! A 
year paſſes almoſt inſenſibly, and yet a year is of 
great NG to a being whole life is reckoned 
by hours. hen we recollect how little of it we 
may have ſpent ſuitably to the purpoſes of our 
creation, we might well with to recall thoſe hours 
which were ill employed: but it would be in vain. 
The year, with the good and bad actions which have 
marked it, are ſwallowed up for ever in eternity. 
Forgive us, then, O merciful Father, the fault. 
we have committed; and ; rant us thy grace in the 
hour of, death, in the day of judgment, and to all 
eternity. | * e 
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